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This Volume is designed to promote a know- 
ledge of the nature and necessity of political 
wisdom^ — the paramount importance of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, aod the momentous 
duties and responsibilities of Voters, Jurors, and 
Civil Magistrates* — ^If it shall tend in the smallest 
degree to incite an interest in the Philosophy of 
our own Language,*— to foster a devotion to the 
Union, — awaken a conscientiousness, — a desire for 
excellence among the rismg generation, and im- 
hue their minds with fidelity to the social and 
political institutions of the Republic, the object 
of the author will be realized. 
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TUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 

Ths pfablishers commit this work to the practical teachers of 
the United States, believing that it will greatly assist them in the 
discharge of their important duties, and reflect the highest honor 
on their profession. The Author is a laborious practical teacher, 
of twenty years' experience ; he has trarelled extensively in every 
section of the Union, with a view to ascertain fhe tnie condition 
and the real wants of the schools of the country. He has also 
made many and important improvements in the system of instruc- 
tion, and we think nothing is hazarded ia the assertion that none 
understand the true character of the schools of the whole Union 
better, or are more ardently and zealously devoted to the cause of 
universal education. 

The work seems to be imperatively demanded. It has received 
the highest conunendation from all who have carefully examined 
it. Many politicians from the leading parties of the country, and 
some of the ablest divines from the prevailing denominations of 
Christians in the Union, haye given it their heartiest approval. 

It is intended, both by us and the Author, that it shall contain 
no sentimekit that will in the least militate against the vle^s of any 
denomination of Christians, or that shall conflict with the political 
opinions of the patriotic citizens of any party in our Jand. 

' Oa every page are inculcated principles that will tend to make 
the mind purer, and the heart better. The spirit of the entire 
work is of the most patriotic character ; it advocates the rights 
and the privileges of the people. It sets forth in vivid Hght their 
duties, and the necessity of the universal dissemination -of soundT 
education, and the purest principles of patriotitHii and morality. 

The proper use o!f the marginal exercises cannot fail to give the 
pupil an accurate use of words and an ext^QUsive command of lan- 
guage. It must tend to render the Teacher's Professi^ delightful, 
because the plan, carried out, will always be attended with suc- 
cess, and enable him, at the close of eaph da^, to see that labor 

has not been spent in vain. 
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AMERICAN MANUAL. 

DnffiCnONS, EXPLANATIONS. ANB SDOQESnONS. 

LESSON I. 

This * Worit is designed for general read- 
ers, and also for a text-book in ' Elementary 
Schools and Acadeniies. The marginal ' Ex- 
ercises are peculiar to' the ' Author's School- 
5 books. It is easy, however, to ' show their 
use and ' advantage. Before the first letter 
of some word in ' every line is the figure 1, 
which ' denotes that the tjoord is defined, or 
the s)monym given, at the ' end of the line. 

10 The pupil, in reading, may 'omit the marked 

wordy and in its place 'supply the definition or 

synonym: thus, ^^work^^ in the first 'line, 

'may be omitted, and the sentence read 

. << This hook is designed for ' general read- 

16 ers," and then proceed in a similar ' man- 
ner, till the paragraph is ' finished. After this 




Friflwfy< 



for 

Writ«rV 
EzhMt. 

o6IIOfll» 



Marki. 



NetBMntioa. 

Ohra. 

Rowofwonb 

Cuk 

Pablio. 

P«caU«rwaf 

Competed. 



atrxiTioirs. 

Thfl diflimilt QvMtioiiftan elucidated hi the Appendix. 

To what does their, in the 5th line, refer 1 In how meny'eentenees 
can yon oae the word work so that in every tnsttnee it ihall convey a 
different meaning 1 What is a paragraph 7 

y ■ , ' ■ ' ' ' 
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ScholanL 

Sped^ 

Side of ths 
poge. 

Nomeiocn. 

Words of si- 
milar meiui- 
in;. 

ToM. ' 

FlaiaML 

Vexbal]]r. 

Induce. 

£zpIa&>iions. 

Pareai. 
.PenuM. 

Loflned 
YdimMk 



the 'pupils should analjrze the paragraph, 
and 'name all the simple and compound sen- 
tences it contains. Each iwrd in the ' mar- 

20 gin may then be spelled, and the 'varied defi- 
nitions, * synonyms, roots, derivations, &c., 
' given ; the pupils may then apply them in 
composing the ' easiest simple sentences, and, 
either, 'orally or in writing, form sentences 

25 which ' contaiii the marginal words, their 
'definitions or synonyms ; thus, ^'I bought 
the .book ;** " my^' fa.ther, aunt, brother, or 
sister, 'reads the volume;" ^*the librarian 
'lent me the volume;" '^ my cousins, James, 

30 John, Susan and Mary, read the 'work;" 
"Caroline 'has the book;" "Harriet reads 
in the American ' Manual." After a little 
'practice, there will generally be great 
interest taken in the exercises, and ' surprising 

36 skill ' elicited. 

The preUminuy remmrks, hi the firat 8 lesaoos, are intended metelj as 
hints: edacatora will invariably exeraiM their own jndgmmit. For some 
classes, and under pecnliar droamstances, it maybe advisable not to use.the 
marginal exercises— sometime? only apeUmff—ihe Jc^SfufuNM— the qmortym*— the 
difference between the d^Mtims and the sfmtmgms—wad generally^ for b^ln- 
ners, to take but one exercise in the maiigin at a lesson. It would be weUibr 
the teacher to have some unabridged Dictionary, and a woik cm English syno- 
nyms, to assist in the explanations and illi]strati<His. 



, What is the meaniog of analyze, in the 17th line ? What does them, 
in the 22d line, mean ? What is a simple sentence ? What is a com- 
pound sentence? Is it a good or a bad plan to think, out of school, 
about \\k9 .subject of the iessoi^a you have recited in schooll What 
is the meaning of oraUy, in the 24th line? Illastrate the difference in 
the meaning between definition and synonym* Is it pleasant or pro- 
fitahle to read what one does not understand 1 What is the ohjeet of 
going to Bchool? What part of tpeeoh is or,- in the 27th linel Does 
or ever have anjr other meaning, and is it ever used as a noun t Is there 
more than one way to spell synonym 1 What authority is generally fol- 
lowed in this work 1 What would be the difference if you substitute or 
for and, in the >30th line ? 



Handy-book. 

Traiiling. 
WmiderfiiL 
Brought oat 
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LESSON It. 

Each scholar should be 'supplied with a 
dictionary, and 'encouraged to discover de- 
finitions or 'synonyms net found in the mar- 
gin: great 'pains should always be taken to 
5 'arouse thought and investigation on the 
part of the pupils; they may 'sometimes 
spell and define the words in 'concert — ^in 
case of 'difficulties or backwardness, the 
'teacher may take the lead. ^ 

10 Much 'aid may be derived in securing the 
attention of a class by 'avoiding the usual 
'plan of reading in rotation, selecting either 
at 'random from the class^ or from those 
paying the least 'attention to the lesson, using 

15 due 'vigilance that each has suitable exer- 
cises. The questions should be' 'distinctly 

. ASKED, WITHOUT AFFORDING THE 'si^OHTESt 
KNOWLEDGE WHO WILL BE CALLED UPON TO 'AN- 
SWER* Then, after a suitable pause, the 'one 

20 who it may be supposed has 'paid the least 
attention should be 'selected. It should al- 
ways be 'borne in mind, that the usefulness 
of the teacher depends much upon 'tact in 
arousing the minds of Uie pupils to the 'uti- 

25 Hty and 'necessity of understanding the 



Words oTrf- 
mitersMMr 



WatdOU. 

EtaUj. 



Kaplf. 

VlWb 

CaiOMB. 

PecoliwddU 



NmiL 



The cUffieolt Qoeitioiia are ahicidated in the AppnuiijL 

Is it necewary to study one's reading lewon ? When there is any part 
of a lesson you do not understand, what ought to be done t Does it 
injure or benefit us, to reason and think about what we have geen, 
heard, or read? What should be our main object in reading ? To what 
does each refer in the 15th line ? Fron^ what is the word achalar in the 
1st line derived 1 Can yoo mention soma of the words derived from the 
word Bchool? 
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whole of every lesson. The 'learner is 
more benefited by reading 'correctly and 
'understand ingly a single paragraph, ana- 
. lyzing the sentences, defining the words, 'va- 
30 rying their 'meanings, tracing them to their 
roots, or 'fdlomng > cut their derivatives, 
'throwing words into sent^ces in. which 
they show a 'variety of meanings — ^the posi- 
tion of words, ani the ' nice shaded of 
35 'thought the same word may impart to the 
mind, than by the 'heedless perusal of <{ 
^whole volume. 



PvgSL 



latellfsently. 

Changing, 

DeftutfcHW. 

PBttii«r. 

Niimlwr. 

Pretiw. 

finutgnuutiOB. 

fnattenitiye. 

Anentira. 



niwtntod. 
Gnat. 



niostrata the meaning of analyzing in the 28t£ line. To what does 
ikeir refer in the 30th line 1 When jroa snbatitute entire for UfAole, in 
the 37th line, why should you change a to on / 



LESSON III. 

. The marginal 'exercises should be en* 
l(irged, 'explained, and^pplied by the teacher 
in a 'plain and familiar way, varying ac- 
cording to the 'proficiency of the pupils; the 
5 'difficult words and those in italics may be 
used in e:i(ercising the learners in 'distinct 
'articulation and correct pronunciation — im- 
portant parts of 'an education^ which should 
never be 'neglected. The pupil's proficiency 
10 in this particular is mostly 'committed to the 
care of the teacher, who should 'generally 
read a few sentences in each less^on and 'pro- 
nounce the 'difiiQult words for the scholars 



Hud. 

Flaiii. 

Uttefaooe. 

Tuitiaii. 

Omitled. 

Entrusted. 

Axticulate. 
HanL 



Illustrate the meaning of italica in the 5th line. Is ichtdoTf in the 
13th )ine,-M)sed in the limited or .extended sense? 



li 
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to 'imitate. To vary the exercise and le- 
15 cure their 'attention, the instructor may add 
or leave out words, 'commit errors in arti- 
culation, pauses, 'inflections, accent, empha- 
sis, &C., 'invariably requirmg the pupils to 
make 'corrections. It may be well to take 
20 one of the above 'features and make it a 
leading subject till it is well 'understood A 
Rhetorician in Paris carried distinct 'articu- 
lation to sudi 'perfection, that a word con- 
veyed by a whisper coukl be 'understood to 
25 the ' height of seven stories. The scholar 

CANNOT KEAD WELL, 'viVLESS HE UHDESSTAlfSe 

WHAT u^ S¥ua>s — and inasmuch as 'proper 
training in reading has a more 'vigorous 
'influence over the xobai. and* intellectual 
30 'powers than any other study, the reading 
lesson should be 'studied more by the scho- 
lar, and 'receive more attention from the 
elementary teacher, than any other ' branch 
of 'education. 



Caff. 



»•• 



ObliriB. 
FHt 



To what does their refer in the 15th line ? To what does it refbr 
in the 20th line ? What does one mean in the 20th tine f What does 
it mean in the 2l8t line? What Pari§ is meant in the 22d line? Is 
there more than one Parif f Is there more than one Londm^ Boe- 
tony WeMngton, PhOaddpkia^ or Pekmf When yon see either of the 
aboTe n^mUy how do you know which is meant 1 Why are kmme 
generally built higher in dtiu than in the anmtry f What is the most 
importani part of an educ^tiianf Is there more than one way to spell 
inetriuiar, in the 15th line ? Illustrate the meaning of MketorieUm, 
22d line. What is the difference between moral and tnteUictnat^ in 
the 29ih line ? Illnstrate the meaniog of powen, in the 30th line. 
What pait of speech is poufer$ ? Is powen always the same part of 
speech? In bow many simple sentences can you use the word 
powere, ao as to convey a different meaning in each instance ? Sins* 
irate the difference in meaning between power^ otromgth^ and anthoritg. 






1 
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LESSON lY. 

f 

Thb teacher jnay 'require the pupils to 
give 'an oral or written account of the 
'whole reading lesson, and sometimes even 
take all the 'books from the class, read the 
5 'lesson himself, and require each one to give, 
either 'orally, or, what is better, in writing, 
a 'detail of the whole. This plan improves 
the pupil in writing, spelling, the 'propeir use 
and application of words, ease and 'rapidity 

10 in composition, and is one of the best 'me- 
thods for 'developing, strengthening, and ele- 
vating all the faculties of the mind ; it 'fixes 
and strengthens the attention and 'admirably 
'trains the scholar for the duties of after 

15 life: the daughter acquires the habit of 're- 
lating with 'accuracy ai^d precision what 
she hears — the son, a 'solid foundation on 
which to stand when he assymes the 'respon- 
sibUity of a 'citizen — stakes his place as a 

20 juryman, to listen to, and judge of 'testimony 
which affects the 'fortunes, the happiness, 
the lives of individuals, the 'stability and the 



kwfdkmL 



TMk. 



Mfaiato 



ConvoL 



Wtyt. 
UnftUiof. 



Preparaa. 
Commui- 



Obligitkiii. 



EndauM. 

rtOpKttfm 

Ferroanenqr. 



Ute diffioalt Qontioiis ara aincidated in Uia Appandiz. 

To what does om^ in the 5th liae, refer ? What is the meaning of 
wAo{«, in the 7th line, and what part of speech is H? What is the 
difference "in the meaning of dtvelopingy itrengthemngt and tiewai' 
ingt in the 11th line? Illustrate the meaning ot faeuUiti," in the 
12th line. What is the meaning of Juryman^ in the 20th line? How 
many persons compose a jury f How many kinds ofjuriti are there ? 
What are the duties of AJtury? May every voter serve on a jury? 
Would the community or country be safe, if ignorant, inattentive^ Or 
wicked men served as jurors? What word is understood after haten 
to, in the 20th line? 
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'welfare of society — and both sons and 
daughters, the future 'guardians of the re- 

25 public, will be 'imperceptibly, but inconceiv- 
ably more 'benefited both -temporally and 
'eternally by the immense treasure, and the 
noblest talent of the 'land aimualiy conse- 
crated to the dissemination of 'Christianity 

30 by means of lectures and oral 'instruction 
from the 'pulpit. 



For 



Conatif. 

ItoligiMor 
ChnatiaoB. 

Preo6|pte. 



What does tni, placed before words, mean, as, imperceptibly, in the 
25ih line? What is the meaningf of Un^xfrtMy ? Illustrate the dif- 
ference between UmporaUy and ittmaJUy, Do you think a wuktd 
man is as happ/ as a good man in this life ? Which would you 
rather be when yoM com* to dkf Must every penon now lining die ? 
What do you think is the difference between the mmd and the body? 
What gmde enables us to attain both temporal and eternal happinen ? 



LESSON y. 

It 'ought,* however, to be borne constantly 
in mind, that much depends upon the 'judg- 
ment of the teacher in 'simplifying this fea- 
ture, as well as in 'suppressing or extending the 
5 marginal exercises — in illustrating and 'va- 
- rying the lessons so as to suit the 'capacity 
of the pupils, and the wants of 'different 
classes, and 'especially in overcoming the 
'local prejudices so common ih different sec- 
10 tions of the 'Union. A plan that would 
secure 'unparalleled success in one district. 



Should. 

Piieriiiiiut- 
tioo. 

mutntfaif 
' bjrezsmpw. 

AbKidginf. 

ChsnginK. 
AbUitf. 
YarkHUL 
Paiticojailf, 

SeetlooaL 
United StatM 
UMqittllad. 






* In substituting ehould for ougbSt^ why is it necessary to omit to before 
he borne ? What is the ineaning offeatttre, in the 3d lihe ? What is the 
diflference between suppremng and eaitending, in the 4th lin^ ? Illustrate 
the meaning oC prgudUef^ in the 9th line. What is the meahitig of 
un placed before a word, as unparalleled, in the 11th line? or, un- 
abridged, immeaning, wnlirhited, unbounded, unaccountable, &c.? 



X«ta. 



i^H*. 
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might, from 'ignorance, prejudice, or some 
other cnuse, prove a 'total failure* under the 
'management of the same teacher, in aiv 

15 other part of the 'confederacy. Hence an- 
other advantage in the almost endless 'appli- 
cation of the inarginal 'exercises. Borne 
may find it best to use them 'only fo|r defini- 
tions — others for spelling — 'teaching the 'ru- 

20 diments of composition — the 'parts of speech 
in grammar — 'articulation — correct pronun- 
ciation — ^tracing words to their 'roots— or 
following out their 'derivatives. Youth de- 
rive 'immeasurable benefit, and generally 

25 take much 'delist in using the marginal 
words in 'composing sentences, paragraphs, 
and 'essays. The first 3, 5, 10, or 15 words 
may be 'assigned for a written exercise in 
geography, chronology, biography, 'history, 

30 — any scientific or ' literary exercise. The 
words in the margin may be used in ' illus- 
trating the importance of the 'position of 
words, their 'nice shades of distinction in va- 
rying the 'meaning of the same word, and 

35 in exemplifying that the 'connexion of words 
in sentences 'conveys to the mind their true 
'signification. . 



Wut of 
knowledge. 



VaSoL 






tenwM. 



Vunatiou. 



GntJAcatioiL 

Patting toge- 
ther. 



Oiven. 

Marratioo. 

ErndiWofiel. 

Exemidi^rmg 

Place.. 

Ibrarti 

De&utioB. 

Union. 

Impext. 

Meaning. 






What word is understood after tomif in the I7th line 1 What is 
the meaning of im placed before a word, as immeasurable, in the 24th 
line? or, immoral, tmperfect, tmrnovable, &c.? Why does pot tm 
have the same meaning before prove as improve, impart, &c. ? What 
is the difference between a fentence, a paragraph^ an iuay^ and a 
treatise? What is the meaning of Grammar, Geography ^ Chronology^ 
Biography^ and Hittory? Illustrate the difference between scientific and 
Uterary. Bo you think there are any ttoo vfordsihtLi have precisely the 
same meaning? What, then, do we mean' when we say words are 
synonymous f What ip the nominative case to convey $, in the 36th line ? 
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LESSON YI. 

Thb pupils may 'sometiiiies be allowed to 
correct the 'errors made in pause, touOy em- 
phasis, &c. It may be well, at first, to 'per* 
mit the easiest answers to the 'questions: 
5 there should,* however, be constant 'progres- 
sion, and every 'opportunity improved to in- 
terest and incite the 'sentient faculties, and 
elicit more than 'simple aflirmative or nega- 
tive 'answers. This plan will eflbctually 

10 secure the 'attention, and impart energy and 
accuracy of 'expression. The reading les* 
sons should 'invariably be. studied, and the 
principles and 'emotions of the author com- 
prehended The plan it may be 'expedient 

15 to adopt should.be mildly but 'perseverii^Iy 
followed, so that every word shall be 'com- 
prehended, and improvement 'accompany 
the 'enunciation of every sentence. This 
system will soon 'inspire the class with en- 

20 thusiasm and delight, the 'modulations of the 
voice and emphasis will be generally 'cor- 
rect, and their, tasks 'performed with ease 
and 'propriety. 

Another, and by far the most 'important 



The diSlenlt Qa««rioBi ire elucidated in the Appendix. 

Illustrate the meaning of pavat^ ton$^ and cmpAofif, in the 2d line. 
What does tfc. mean afler empham ? Illustrate the difference be- 
tween progfettion and advancement^ in the 5th line. What, is unHtnt 
derived from, in the 7th. line 1 Why would it not be as well to use 
excite in the place of incite^ in the 7th line? What is the meaning of 
tn, placed before words, as, inspire, in the 19th line? Can you name 
some other words in which in has the same m.eaning? Illustrate the 

difference- between modulation and emphaeie, in the 20th line. 

—■ - — -■ ' — -■ - — -^—^^-~^—^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ftviMiL 



tifi. 



25 duty devolving upon EducatcrSf is the 'proper 
^discijiineof ike moral powers; the neglect of 
this fundamental prmdpkf the want of 'cdn* 
scientiousness, is the most 'prolific source of 
social evil and political 'corruption. The 

30 Creator has 'implanted in every human being 
a 'sense of right and wrong ; and a*leading 
' feature of this work is to arouse and call into 
active exercise this faculty. It is.of the utmost 
'moment, that the young rely not upon others, 

35 but become themselves the principal 'agents ; 
their minds may come into 'intense action 
and be 'vastly ben^ted by it; there is not 
the slightest danger of 'monotony or over- 
exertion. In youth the- 'senses are keenly 

40 awake to right and wrong, and 'impressions 
are certain and 'indelible; but in maturity 
neither human law, nor even the 'instructions 
of the pulpit have the 'power of making 
patriotic, 'religious, or wise citizrais. The 




Alali^. 



Illustrate the meaning of moral powergf in the 26th line. The ex- 
pression ** instructions of the pulpit" in the 4 2d line. What is a metOH" 
omyf Illustrate its meaning. What is the most importanl part of 
one^s education ? What is the purest source of all morality ? Shall 
we be more useful while living, ^d happier when we come to die, 
if we follow this unerring law? If all did by others, as, in similar 
circumstances, they would like to be done by, what do you suppose 
would be the result ? If one commits a crime, can he, -under any 
circumstances, escape punishment? Is there any power that watches 
over us, knows and holds us responsible, not only ibr every wrong 
thing we say and do, but for every evil thought 1 Is it, then, a good 
or a bad plan for us to reflect upon what we say, doy and think ? 
When we have done wrong, what ought we to dot Is there any one 
Hvifig but sometimes does wrong ? What is the difference, then, be- 
tween the good and the bad 1 What unerring standard will enable 
us to attain the utmost usefulness and enjoyment while living — the hap* 
piest deaths and secure to our souls eternal felicity f 



Vrt- 
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45 ekfgyaian meets 'vice in its full growth and 
power, but the teaGher^ takiqg it in 'embryo^ 
may easily 'prerent its existence. 



Do we know when we shall die? Do the joung as well ai the 
old die? How do jroo think ftll oosbt to UTet 
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LESSON YII* 

In 'asking questions, the teacher should 
constant^ 'endeavor to elicit the pupil's own 
'thoughts, as. What do you think ? What 
is your 'opinion of the action, person, or 
5 'subject under consideration ? Is it our duty? 
Is it right? or wrong t Or any other *way 
that will 'interest die pupils, and bring into 
"active exercise not only the memory^ but 
also the 'attention, 7'eflection, comparison^ 

10 'jtidgment, and all the attributes of the mind. 
It will, at first, require some 'exertion on the 
part of 'educators to carry out the above 
. 'hints and suggestions; they may occasion- 
ally meet with 'opposition for not teaching 

15 'superficially more — for deviating from the 
usages of predecessors, and other 'futile ob- 
jections ; but, after 'awhile, when the result 
of their instruction is 'manifest, they will 

generally receive tinlimited 'praise, with| 

■ 

The diiBcult 'Questionl ure elucidatod in the Appendix. 
Hpw mp.ny dimpbe sentences «re there in the first ten lines? Il- 
lustrate the meaning o€ tubjeetj in the 5th line. How many «entenoes 
can you name in which tubbed wifl have a different meaning? Illus- 
trate the meaning oftducatony in the 12th line. What is the meaning 
of un |5refixed 4o limUtdj in the 19th- line? Caa yoa illustrate the 
meaning of un with any other words ? 



tnia 



tr 



IttperAGtIy. 
Triflii«. 
A Aott time. 
EridaiiC. 
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20 what is worth more than 'gold, or even ho- 
nor and fame among men, the 'approbation 
of their own 'conscience. 

Educators cannot too 'carefully impress 
upon the 'young that all do not derive equal 

25 'benefit from the same book — ^that the use- 
fulness of reading 'depends not so much on 
the 'number of books read, as upoii their 
'judicious selection, and the thoroughness with 
which they are read and understood. ' More- 

30 over, that which is printed, like 'what is 
said, may 'sometimes be untrue. Many 
books should, be 'shunned as the deadly u]>as, 
even if 'one had an abundance of time to 
read them. From the perusal of 'immoral 

35 books, thousands, in the 'morning of life, 
with the brightest earthly 'prospects before 
them, have been insidiously allured to 'irre- 
trievable ruin. And among the 'innumerable 
' school-books of our country, there may 'pos- 

40 sibly be danger that 5om6 may ' fascinate 
and please the young, while they 'engender 
indolent habits, 'create only a taste for light 
reading, and 'enervate the mind. Let, then, 
this volume, though it presents no 'fascinating 

45 ^nd alluring 'title to the young lady . and 
young gentleman^ receive due 'attention from 
thos6 who are responsible for their ^proper 



IteataeaM. | 
SenqHdoiialj 



Profit: 



FoitlumiOT* 

Thatwhieh. 

OooMloBaUj. 

ATOiflad. 

Apeiwn. 

Wiolnd.- 



flopalMi. 

NombeilMM. 

Feihapk 

Begiiile. 

Frodooe. 

Form. - 

Weaken. 

Ceptivfttqar. 

N«ne. 
Considen- 

tiOtt. 

Snitiible. 



What is the meaning of " more than gold,'' in the 20th line ? What 
\% the meaning of atf, in the 24th line ? To what does they refer, in 
the 29'th line? What is the meaning oi deadly wpasyin the 33d line? 
What is the meaning of tAem, in the S4th line? What is the meaning 
of thou, in the 47tU line ? 



v.^ 
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Bo^ 



instruction. Let it be 'rememb^ned, that it 
contaiBs the fnrincipie$ rf all that 'renders 

50 Itfe desirahlef and home 'sacred* Equality of 
rights — the trial by jmy^Ae ^safety ^ pro- 
perty — folitical Ifireedom-^the greatness of 
the "nation — and the 'inestimable privileges 
of the Christian^ are 'entixely dependent on 

55 the general 'diffiision and incidcation of mo* 
lU and 'political science, and the correct 
understanding pf the 'reasons and the true 
principles of our national 'compact ; these 
are indispensable in 'sustaining oar republi- 

OCtisan institutions, and 'requisite in order to 
transmit in 'unsullied purity the TiMest cf aU 
human 'productionst the Ambuoan Cosstitu- 

TION. 



CML 



^ What ccyuntiy do you suppose has the best government 1 Who is 
ii that -sustains our gorernment? lUitftnte the advantages that the 
United States haVe over all other governments. What is meant by 
Repnblican institutions, in the 59th line? What is meant by Ameri- 
can Constitution/ in the 62d line 9 Why do you think it important 
that the Constitution of the United States should be understood by 
all 1 What do you think would be the consequence if the Constitu- 
tion should be destroyed 1 What insures to a nation prosperity^ hap- 
piness and power? What do you think the greatest privileges any 
citizen can enjoy? What is it that guaranties oar religious fVee- 
dom? 



LESSON Till. 

It is in early 'life that we form principles 
of action that 'generally govern all our sub- 
sequent 'career ; the Reading Books studied 
at school 'contribute greatly to mould the 
5 'habits of thought, and make indelible im- 
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pressions on the mind ; they either 'weaken 
or strengthen the moral and 'intellectual 
' 'character. The teachers, in their profes- 
sion, 'exercise a more extensive and power-r 

10 ful influence over -the destiny of mankind, 
than all the other learned professions 'com^ 
bined; and, though their 'labors may not, in 
the present age, be 'duly appreciated and 
rewarded — though it may be the 'lot of the 

15 most 'meritorious to toil obscurely amid 
privations^ and to 'die in poverty — ^yet their 
'reward is not of earth, but in heaven — ^they 
are the 'instructors of mankind, and have a 
loftier, a holier ^dutyto perform than to ga- 

20 ther gold, or trifle away the ' invaloable 
time of their pupils in monotonous 'parrot- 
like exercises; they have to 'deydope and 
strengthen all the ' faculties of the immortal 
mind. Let the 'plan of rigid moral and in- 

25 teliectual training be carried out by 'educa- 
tors, and the school-room will 'nqver become 
a place of 'aversion, causing a permanent 
dislike for books and intellectual 'enjoyment, 
but a 'desire will be incited in mental culture 

30 for the sake of 'knowledge. The young 
will be inspired with 'commendable zeal and 
enthusiasm, for the 'critical niceties and 
beauties of our own 'language, and, after a 
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At dlOodt OavtloM an tlMldatid to Om AppCBdlx. 



To what does they, in the 6th line, refer? Who it meant by *A«tr, 
in the 12th line 1 What does the dash, between rewarded and though, 
in the 14th line, denote ? Does the dash always have the same'mean- 
ing! • 
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suitable knowledge of their 'vernacular 
36 tongue is obtained, they wiQ. 'coTet pure 
refreshment from European and 'Oriental 
literature, and a 'zest for knowledge will be 
acquired, ' totally^ unknown to thoise who 
use books of a light and 'trifling character ; 
40 the teacher's 'calling will, indeed, be ardu- 
ous, but in the highest 'degrte delightful and 
attractive — the 'youthful mind will be im- 
bued with an unquenchable 'thirst for know- 
ledge* The 'time will then soon come when 
45 every voter and 'juror can read and write, 
and the intellectual 'insignia of Freeman 
will 'eventually be stamped on the brow of 
every American 'citizen. 



What do you suppose the author means by Ewvpean literature f 
Would not the expression Greek and Latin languages hare conyeyed 
his meaning as well ? What do yon suppose he means by OrieiUal 
titercUwre f Would not oriental languages hare conyeyed his meaning 
a« well in this ease, inasmuch as the briental languages are not 
divided into ancient and modern? What is the expression **jmr« 
refraihment^'' called ? Illustrate the meaning of the author 1 Can you 
compose some sentences, and use any expreuUm figuratively ? Which 
do you think the best plan, to read nnderstandingly a little, Qr to read 
inauentively through many books 1 What influence do you suppose 
inattentive habits, formed at school, will be likely to exert over us in 
aAer life 1 Can you name, in this lesson, a timpk eemtemXy a compmimd 
eenience, and a paragrapk. What is the meaning of the last two 
sentences in this lesson ? How many white persons, over 20 years 
of age, in the United States, conld neither read nor write, according 
to the cepsus of 1840? Was the enumeration of the census probably 
much smaller than the real number? What is probably how the 
number of white persons over 21 years of age that can neither read 
nor write, in the United States? Can you give any reasons why 
jevery voter, and every juryman, in our country should both read 
understandingly and write ? If property, life, the stability and per- 
petuity of our republican institutions, and the cause of Christianity, 
depend on the general diffusion of learning and morality, -what ought 
each one of us to do? Do we live under a Christian government? 
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LESSON IX* 

1(^1.) Political 'Science is an exceedingly 
interesting and * important study, and justly 
'claims the attention, both of the young and 
of the old ; it 'expands and strengthens the 

5 mind — 'increases our knowledge of human 
'nature— enables us to judge of the actions of 
men, and understand the 'system of govern- 
ment 'under which we live. (§ 2.) No Ameri- 
can citizen can 'cr^itably perform the duties 

10 incumbent on him, without a 'knowledge of 
the nature of political 'power. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is the most 'com- 
plex yet perfect system of human 'policy 
ever established, and combines alike the 'ex- 

15 cellencies of all the 'illustrious States of an- 
cient and modem 'times. (§ 3.) It is, therefore, 
'necessary for every citizen to know some- 
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(§1.) 1. What is the meaning elf •* both of the young and of the old," in 

the 3d line? 2. What conjunction usually follows both? 3. Canyon 

give an example in which both is substituted jbr a noun? (^^) 

4. When you substitute acquaintance for knowledge, in the lOth line, 

why do you change a to an? 5. In what country do you think the 

people the happiest and most powerful at the present time ? 6. What 

do you think is the only guarantee of the perpetuity of liberty and 

the happiness of communities 1 7. Can you name some of the causes 

which led to the settlement of this country? 8. What do you think 

has contributed to make the people of the United States so prosperous 

and happy ? (§ 3.) 0. Why. is the study of political science interesting 

* Lesion IX. is th« beginning of the main enfaiect of this woric. To meet the convenience of 
different Ttachers^ who most necessarily have classes of varied attainments, the lessoisa. are 
gettte^ally drvided into 10 or 12 sections, each of which u'saally contains fin>m 8 to 12 lines. It 
will be borne in mind, that these sections are merely arbitrary divisions, and not pnnifrniphs. 
According to this arrangement, Teachers may, with the utmost ease, vary the lessons they wish 
to assign. For smne classes, one section may be eaongh for a taslQ others may take 2-3-4-5-6 
sections, orlt may be, even a whole lesson, roc a single exercise, like answers to tlie qoeetioiis 
are often not firand in the Lessen, and are intended to slwnclafe the pupils to mdustriotu ktibits 
out €if school— to deoelope thorouoMn thenumtal aud-morml pa w er » ~to train p roper l y the votmafyr 
tJte momentous duties end responsQnUties that auait them m the Jvtmrt. 
+TlM>fc0« will p*feaiv« that Mfeh Mctlon oTqaccttoM la intaaded te^oanwpoBd to lu nnnibarad Mcttoa tm tfea eovtoac 
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thing of the 'origin and progress of political 
science^ its nature and 'necessity ; to under- 

20 stand the causes and 'circumstances which 
have 'contributed to found States and Em- 
pires; the means by which they 'acquired 
honor and 'renown; the reasons of their 
real happiness and 'grandeur; and the true 

25 causes of their degeneracy and 'ruin. 

(§4.) Government is 'a science of the most 
exalted character, and can only be ' learned 
by study. It 'combines reason> morality, 
and wisdom, and 'approximates to the attri- 

30 bntes^of Divine power. In 'treating, there- 
fore, of the Constitution of the 'United States, 
and the 'duties of citizens, it seems proper 
to commence with the 'origin and progress 
of 'government 

(§5.) OBIOIN 07 OOVSBITMEIVT. 

35 It is the nature o( each 'order of created 
beings to take 'pleasure in one another's 
company: the beasts of the 'forest, ai:id|wiid 
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and useful to all ? 10. Why is it necessary for erery one to know 
something of the nature of political power 1 11. What is the difier- 
ence between ancient and modern times? 12. Can yon name some 
of the most famous nations of antiquity f 13. Illustrate the difference 
between ruin, in the 25th line, and dutruetion. (§ 4.) 14. Can you 
illustrate the meaning of gopemment, in the 26th line ? 15. How 
many simple sentences can you name in each of which government 
shall have a different meaning ? 16. Why is the science of gorem- 
ment a sulyect of much importance? 17. In what country is it neces- 
sary for ayery one to understand the principles of government? 18. 
Why do you suppose it is more necessary for people to be enlightened 
under a republican than uiuZfr a despotic government? 19. Ought all 
the people in every country to be educated ? 20. Why do you sup- 
pose, in treating of the Constitution of the United States, it is proper 
to begin with the origin and progreu of government? * What do 
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the birds of the aif, herd and * flock together; 
but the 'power is. given to the human race 

40 alone, to 'look through the vista of past, and 
of future time, to derive 'wisdom from th6 
Creator of all, and enjoy the ' inestimable 
blessings of 'rational government (§6.) The 
history of the people of ' Israel is the only one 

45 that carries on a continued 'narration from 

the 'beginning of the world without any 

'interruption, and even with this, there are 

occasionally chronological 'difficulties; yet 

these are of minor importance, 'compared 

60 with the universal 'obscurity and uncertainty 
which pertain to the 'annals of all other na- 
tions. (§ 7.) The Mosaic ' history, contained 
in the first seven chapters of 'Genesis, is the 
only reliable ^account of the world before 

55 the 'deluge. Moses has related only those 
'momentous events which it was necessary 
for man to know ; all minor 'details, which 
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you think is the difibrence between a and ont? (§&•) 21.. What 
is the meaning of ally in the 42d line? 22. What do you think is 
the nature of each order of preated beings? 23. Can you name any 
created hexngs^ besides the birds and the beasts, that take pleasure in 
each other's company? 24. Can you name some of the advantages 
the human race has ovdr all other orders of created beings? 25. Can 
you assign any reason ■why/orert, in the 37th line, is'uaed instead of 
forestBf inasmuch as there are many forests in the' world, and the 
author is speaking in general terms? (§ 6.) 26. What is the meaning 
of onej in the 44th line ? 27. Can you tell why Jacob was called Israel ? 

28. In how many simple sentences can you4use story ^ in the 45th line, 
so that the word shall in each case convey a different meaning? 

29. What is understood after this, in the 47th line ? 30. What is the 
meaning of cAronoTogiraZ, in the 48th line ? 31. What does these refer 
to, in the 49th line? (^7.) 32. Give an account of the eventful life 
of Moses. 33. Can you give an account of the flood? 34. Do you 
suppose they had any printed books in the time of Mdses ? 35. How 
do you suppose this account of Moses was originally recorded? 
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would be exceedingly interesting and 'gratis 
fying to us, have been 'on}itted. (§8.) We are, 

60 however, led to 'infer from this historj% that 
the origin of government arose from 'pater- 
nal authority, and is nearly 'coeval with the 
creation. We are 'informed that the first 
man 'lived 930 years ; that his children and 

65 their 'descendants generally attained a similar 

' longevity. (§ 9.) This great length of human 

life would, in a few .'centuries, have filled the 

earth with a 'dense population ; and it would 

certainly have been natural for all to 'reve- 

70 rence the authority of their common 'progeni- 
tor, who probably 'received much knowledge 
by 'inspiration, and retained a greater amount 
of 'virtue and wisdom than any of his cotem- 
poraries. Moreover, it is reasonable to 'sup^ 

75 pose, that the one who stood 'preeminent in 
experience and years would be 'sovereign of 
those in his 'vicinity. (§ 10.) The duties of 
'rulers and of parents are in many respects 
nearly 'allied ; both are bound by the holiest 
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36. Why do you suppose we have n^u a more detailed account of the 
world before the flood ? (^ 8.) 37. Whence do you suppose govern- 
ment originated 1 38. Assign all the reasons you can for this conclu- 
sion ? 39. Who was the firtt man ? 40. Whut can you say of kit 
extraordinary career. (^ 0.) 41. What does all mean, in the 69th 
iinel 42. Can you name some of the different parts ef speech in the 
margin? 43. • Which of*the margined exercises affords you the 
g'reatest facility in composing, simple sentences? 44. Who do you 
Suppose is meant by awestoTy in thd 70th'|' line ? 45. How do yon 
suppose htB etttainmenti in virtue and wisdom compared tcith his cotem- 
poraries ? (§ 10.) 46. In what respects are the duties of nUert and of 
parent* similar 1 47. Who do you suppose, among rulers, fMritt moet 

* Intended to exercise tke diacriminatiajc powera. 

t The line jn tbe margin is ceneralljr synonymonB with the one in the oontezt. 
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80 ties to promote the happiness of l^ose 'com- 
mitted to their 'charge — ^boih are entitled to 
respect and obedience; and the most 'envia- 
ble and exalted title any ruler can ' acquire 
is " the father of his 'country." (§!!•) For- 

85 merly, fathers exercised an 'absolute sway 
over their families and considered it ' lawful 
to 'deprive even their" children of life; and this 
'custom is still sanctioned by many savage 
tribes, and 'prevails in the oldest and most 

90 populous 'empire in the world.* How thank- 
ful ought we to be, who are alike 'exempt 
from 'despotism and unrestrained liberty; 
and enjoy the 'inestimable blessings of a 
'republican government, and the heavenly 

95 'influence of the Christian religion. 
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the gratitvde of mBnkin4 ? 48. Who, among aU the innnmeTable boats 
that have ever lived, do you suppose deserves most our gratitude and 
veneration? 49. What is tnviabie, in the 8 2d line, derived from, ancl 
is it generally used in a good or a bad sense ? 50. Can you name any 
word that may convey one meaning in one sentence, and directly itt 
oppotiU in another? 51. What is the difference between die liieaning 
of acquire and receive^ in the 83d line? (§ 11.) 5^ Name, in this les- 
son, a simple sentence — 53. A compound sentence— -54. A paragraph. 
55. Can you name any revolting custom that formerly prevailed, and 
is sanctioned by the unenlightened at the present day ? 56. Name 
eome of the peculiaritiesj advantages, and blessings resulting from 
Christianity. 57. What is tbe oldeet and most poptUom empire in the 
world ? 58. How many times larger, in population, is China^ than the 
United Statee ? 59. What nation do you suppose is the most power- 
fhl ? 60. In which do yon suppose the people the happiest? 61. Can 
you name any peculiarities in the natural productions, works of art, 
language, literature, &c., of China ? 62. Ho% do you suppose the power 
of the Emperor of China compares with that of the President of the 
United States? 63. In which coantry would you rather live? 64. 
Why? 65. What invaluable privilege and unfailing source of happi- 
ness have the people of our country that the Cbineee do not enjoy ? 

* A prominent (eatnre of this woiic is to excite investintion, thoBgfat, mflection. and ceasoo ; 
Teachers and Parents should, therefore, afford ail possible fiicilities in enooQragiugtlie jonu^ to 
read out of school, and give extended narrations of aU tlte knowledge thus indusihously obtaiufid. 
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LESSON X. 

(§ !•) Between the laws in 'Christendom, 
however, and the 'regulations of a family, 
there are several 'material differences; the 
latter are of a more 'limited character — 
5 when children arrive at 'age, they are fis free 
as their parents — but citizens are 'always un- 
der the control of the ' laws of their country. 
(§ 2.) Governments may and often do 'inflict 
^capital punishment, but no parent is ever 

10 allowed to exercise this 'prerogative — the 

. law speaks with authority, and 'commands — 

the parent admonishes, 'entreats or advises-^ 

the child, in his 'turn, may become a parent 

— but it does not 'consequently follow that 

15 the parent may exercise the ' functions of 
government 

^ {§ 3.) The first 'governments, like the first 
arts and 'scierH^es, were exceedingly taper- 
feet. The 'patriarchs often ruled with des- 

20 potic 'sway, yet they were not able to impart 
harmony and ' happiness even among those 
who were 'affiliated to them by the tenderest 
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TiM dUnoolt QmbUom an ilHci4iU«d lu dw Apywdlx. 

(§ 1.) 1. In what sense was ehristtndom formerlx used I 2. What are 
some of the differences between national and family government 1 3* 
Wherein consists the pro||riety of assigning a fixed age as minority? 
(§ 2.) 4« What is meant by aapUalpunishmmt? 5. What is the design 
of punishment? 6. Is there any other way of inducing a compliance 
with rectitude? 7. What is the proper treatment of iBcorrigible of- 
fenders? (§3.) 8. Why were the earliest systems of government 
defective? 9. Has experience the effect to improve polity? 10. 
Can you tell the condition of the first laws, arts, and sciences, and 
nan>e some of the improvements that iiave been made in each? 
11. What is understood by despotic power? 12. In what grade of 
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ties; 'discord and murder entered the family 
of the first ruler of the human 'race. (§ 4.) 

25 Want of proper order and 'government among 
the families of mankind increased till ' licen- 
tiousness and 'depravity prevailed to so great 
an extenti that from the vast 'multitudes of 
the earth only eight 'righteous persons were 

30 to be found 'worthy of preservati<Mi| when 

the 'vengeance of heaven was kindled at the 

' frenzied disorders of men, and the AuAquty, 

who governs with the 'utmost harmony and 

regularity the boundless ' universe, deter- 

35 mined to 'destroy the whole dense popula- 
tion of the earth with an 'universal deluge. 
(§ 5.) Hence it appears that an 'abiding sense 
of the 'omniscience and 'omnipresencef of 
God, and personal accountability to him for all 

40 that each one 'does, says, and even thinks^ is 
necessary to secure 'undying grandeur ; and 
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aoeietj can despotic power be exercised ? (§ 4.) 13. Under what cir- 
cumstaoceB are licentiousness and depravity most likeljr to preraiH 
14. Po you think of any appalling desolation that the Almighty sent 
upon the earth, on account of the lawless spirit and wickedness of its 
inhabitants ? 19. Why does the author use bovmdUu before imtoene, in 
the 34th line ? 16. Can you give some idea of the extent of the uni- 
verse t 17. Which is the easiest to define, the extent of the universe, 
the commencement of time, or the duration of eternity ? 16. What 
should these things teach us) 19. How does human jife and all 
earthly happiness compare with the duration and joys of eternity ? 

20. Had the earth probably become very populous before the flood % 

21. What cause could have accumulated s# numerous a population in 
the comparative infancy of the earth 1 (§ 5.) • When you substitute 
permanent for abiding^ in the 37th line, why do you alter an Jto a? 22. 
How are you pleased with the study in which you are now engaged ? 
23. Do you consider it important? 24. Who do you think will be the 
legislators and governors in our country 40, 50, 60 or 70 years hence ? 
25. Should you ever be a legislator, a judge, or a governor, what is it ne- 

tThe figures 2, 3, 4, Ac., before wonis, refer to words similarlj marked in the nuuiln. 
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this 'immutable truth should be indelibly 
'ezjgraven alike on the hearts of rulers and 
the 'ruled — by this sense, the former can 

45 alone 'attain the pinnacle of earthly fame 
and have their names 'transmitted in grate- 
ful remembrance to 'posterity — from it both 
^ the former and the latter can alone 'secure 
temporal comfort and 'everlasting happiness. 

50 (§ 6.) The world has been 'created nearly 
six; thousand years, yet, for want of 'order 
and suitable government, individuals, 'tribes, 
and 'nations have been to each other the great- 
est 'scourge; and even at the present day, of 

55 the 'estimated nine hundred millions of the hu- 
man 'race that now inhabit the globe, how 
few are in the enjoyment of wise ' laws and 
salutary 'government! 
(§ 7.) Immediately after the flood, the 'Lord 

60 blessed Noah and his sons and ^commanded 
them to ^'replenish the earth," which "de- 
noted that they should be divided into 'sepa- 
rate nations, under 'various governments, 
and dwell in 'different countries, till every 
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cessary for you con«tant1y to remember ? 26. Should yon forget this, 
what would be your future fate among posterity— -and before what 
vnfaUibU tribvmal will you have to appear and answer for your conduct? 

27, After^we die, where must we all appear and for what purpose? 

28. What effect should this consideration produce on youth? 29. 
What on men? (§6.) 30. Wfcat is the reputed age of the earth? 
31. What its present population? 32. How is that population politi- 
cally divided? 33. What has been the nature o( tlieir respective 
intercourse? 34. Does this intercourse resemble that between the 
respective States of the American confederacy? (§7.) 35. IllustraCe 
the difference between denoted ^b^xhI ngnifUd^ in the ftlst line — 36. tepa- 
rate and distinct^ in the 62d line — 37. variou$ and several^ in the 63d 
Ijne — 38. different and di$nmilar^ in the 64th line. 30. What was the 
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65 part of the earth was 'reinhabited. Up- 
wards of one hundred years after the 'flood, 

4 

the descendants of Noah, under the 'com- 
mand, 'doubtless, of Nimrod, "journeyed 
from thie east, and 'settled on a plain in the 

70 land of Shinar.^ (§ 8.) They rapidly 'in- 
creased in number, but, 'regardless of the 
commands of the Almighty, they 'determined 
to have but one government — to 'remain one 
nation — and 'formed a plan ** to build a city, 

75 and a 'tower whose top would reach unto 
heaven." Thus, among other 'purposes, the 
tower would be a ' beacon to guide the inha- 
bitants back to the city when they had 'wan- 
dered to a great distance in 'search of the 

80 necessaries of life; it would be a centre of 
union, and they would thereby not be 'disu- 
nited and 'scattered abroad upon the face of 
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exact number of years after the flood, when the people commenced 
building thi? Tower of Babel, and why do you suppose the term " up- 
wards of 100 years" should be used in the 65th line T 40. Can you tell 
where it is recorded that the Lord blessed Noah and his sons? 41. 
Can you tell who Nimrod was, and why do you suppose it without 
doubt that the hordes that "journeyed from the east" were under Nim- 
rod's command? 42. As Noah was living at this time, what reason 
can you assign why he had not the command instead of Nimrod? 
43. What leads us to infer that the hordes that "journeyed from the 
east and settled on a plain' in Shinar" did not include all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth ?, 44. Can ybu tell where the land of Shinar was? 
(§ 8.) 45. What is the difference between disunited and divided, in the 
81st line? 46. Why do you suppose the people did not intend the 
tower as a place of refuge in case of another flood ? 47. What do 
you suppose were some of the objects of the tower? 48. What name 
was given to the toWer? 49. What was the meaning of the name? 
50. What do you suppose were some of the reasons why the people 
wished to- have but one government? 51. How did the Lord counte- 
nance this plan of having one grand ruler of all mankind ? 52. What 
effect has increasing the territory and population of a country on the 
power of rulers? 53. Does the more power rulers possess generally 
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the whole 'earth. (§9.) It appears, moreover, 
that they sought their own *glory,and wished 

85 to obtain 'adoration and fame among pos- 
terity. Yet it is 'remarkable that of all that 
ambitious 'host not a single name is men- 
tioned by €iny 'historian. 

We may here 'derive a most instructive 

90 lesson on the 'vanity of all earthly fame, and 
weakness and ' folly of man when not guided 
by the 'unerring precepts of heaven. (§ 10.) 
The Vhole race at that time spokd the same 
language : 'Jehovah, who gave to man speech, 

95 by a 'miracle dissolved this powerful bond 
of union, scattered the different 'tribes, and 
thus, by 'dividing the languages, divided the 
governments; 'accordingly, since then, every 
nation has had a 'language and government 

100 'peculiar to itself. Thus it appears that the 
'descendants of Noah, after the confusion of 
languages, 'occupied a position similar, to 
that of the first 'parents of mankind ; and 
nearly two thousand years after the 'world 
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increase or decroaae their re^rd for the right$ of their sabjects and 
their morals and piety? (§ 9>) ^- ^^ how man/ simple sentences 
can you use the word hoitf in the 87th line, so that in each case it 
shall convey a different meaning! 55, Can you use it so that in one 
sentence it shall convey a meaning directly the opposite of what it 
does in the otfier? 56. Can you name any Republic ^at tms a Christian 
government? 57. Can you mention any powerful nation that odce 
adopted a republican go.vernnnent, and rejected Christianity? 68. 
What has been the fate of every nation that lias not been governed 
by Christian laws? (§ 10). 59. Do yon know whether learned men 
have thought the term eonfunon of languages might bear another con- 
struction? 60. What reasons can you assign that seem to prone be- 
yond doubt that the opinion generally received is correct? 61. What 
was the exact number of years, according to the most accredited au- 
thorities, after the creation, that the confusion of languages occurred? 
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105 had been created, we find society 'resolved 
to nearly its 'primitive state, and govern- 
ment in its infancy. (§ 1 1.) The 'post-diluvians 
had, however, 'retained some important fea- 
tures of the Divine 'statutes, and, after centu- 

uo ries of 'experience, trials, and sufferings, we 
find mankind governed by those 'rules and 
precepts which derive their 'origin from sen- 
timents of 'equity and justice, engraven on 
the human heart by the 'invisible hand of 

113 'Providence* 
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62. What natural monuments go to proye, vnAep^ndevd of revelation, 
that the Lord intended that there should be manj governments? 
(§ 11.) 63. Do the natural divisions of the earth into tiparate conti- 
nenu, islands, &c., seem to indicate that the Almighty intended one 
nation to have absolute sway? 64. What reasons can you assign why 
it would not be well to have a republican president govern the whole 
world ? 65. What has heretofore been the fate of republics that have 
attempted universal dominion? 66. Is our cwn rtpuhlic the most 
powerful that has ever existed ? 67, What do you suppose cantri- 
butet moft to the happiness of man? 



LESSON XI. 

(§ 1). It appears evident, that the first 'go- 
vernments were not the result of 'delibera- 
tions. The 'usages of the patriarchs, estab- 
lished without the 'sanction of legislative 
6 'assemblies, gradually became the first laws 
among mankind: consequently, these 'cus- 
toms were the origin of all the 'political 
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(§1.) 1. What do you think ought to be the object' of every 

government? 2. Mention some of the advantages likely to result 

I from legislative deliberation. 3. Under what governments do you 
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regulations that have either 'depressed or 
'ametiorated the condition of the human race 

10 in all 'succeeding ages. (§ 2.) In the difier- 
ent societies that were 'formedjifter th^ con- 

. fusion of tongues, and the 'dispersion of " the 
people," at the building of the Tower of 'Ba- 
bel, were pei'sons noted for 'physical power, 

15 skill, and 'braVery. Those who enjoyed 
these ' blessings soon acquired public confi- 
dence and admiration. Hence the 'utility of 
their services, and the favorable 'opinion of 
menj enabled them gradually to acquire 'do- 

20 minion. (§ 3.) The 'records of all nations 
prove that the first ruler^j owed their 'ascend- 
ancy to the 'services tHey had rendered so- 
ciety, or to military 'prowess. Nimrod was 
the 'founder of the first empire of which we 

25 have any 'authentic account; and we are in- 
formed by the 'sacred historian that he was 
a mighty hunter, and are led to 'infer that the 
people were often with him, th^it they 'gra- 
dually put themselves 'under his authority, 

30 and, in 'process of time, he conquered na- 
tions, increased his power, and ' founded the 
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think a majority of the people enjoys the most happiness ? (§ 2.) 4. 
Do you suppose there were nny diatingnished personages at the 
bnilding of the Tourer of Babel? 5. Who do you suppose of 
those Babel-builders acquired dominion? 6. Do you think of any 
endowments that are requisite for every ruler to possess in rendering 
service to the community ? 7. What is of the utmost consequence that 
all should possess? 8. May everyone possess this inestimable bless- 
ing? (§ 3.) 9. What sort of men have generally been,the first rulers of 
nations? 10. Who wa^ the founder of the fttst empire of which we 
have any authentic account? 11. Who informs us what this man 
was, and what he became? 12. Illustrate the meaning oC Sacred Hit 
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Babylonian, or Assyrian 'empire, fpr he be- 
came a ** 'mighty one in the earth." 

(§ 4.) It is a 'remarkable, but irrefutable 

35 'fact, that the first human governments were 
of a 'despotic character; yet they were 
'baneful in their operation, and signally failed 
in souring either the order, 'harmony; pros- 
perity, or 'tranquillity of individuals — ^peace 

40 between tribes and nations, or the 'perma- 
nent power and 'magnificence of empires. 
The 'deleterious influences of the arbi- 
trary will and 'unbridled passions of rulers, 
the 'usurpation of human rights by petty 

45 chiefs and mighty 'moharchs, affected all 
classes, till universal 'contamination and 
'depravity prevailed. (§ 5.) Herodotus, who 
is styled the father of 'profane history, in- 
forms us that the Medes, afler having 'rejected 
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tory. (§ 4.) 13. *In substituting extraordiiUMry for remctrkablef and ahsohAt 
for despottCy why ilo you change a to an? 14. What- was the character oT 
tlie first human laws ? 15. What was their result in relation to individuah 
—16. trUjet and naiiona — 17. and empirei? 18. Do you suppose people 
generally look to their ndertfor exampln to imitate 1 19. Do. you sup- 
pose evil rulers tend to make good people wicked? 20. If rulers 
umrpy or steal, or ro6,or get intoxicated^ what are their subjects likely to 
do ? 21. What would be the tendency of righteous rulers on a tnctout or 
corrupt people? 22. Do yousuppose people would be likely to become 
wicked or corrupt^ if they .always had pious ruters? 23. Do you think 
any one can commit a crim^ and escape punishment? 24. Is it wise or 
foolish^ then^ to do wrong ? . 25. Is it the mark of a great or a little mind 
to do wrong? 26. Can you mention any authority from the Bible that 
has reference to this subject? 27. Who do you think are the happiest 
in this life, those that do wrong, or those that strive to do right ? 28. Who 
do you think stand the .best chance of being happy in the life to 
come, those that are indolent and vicious, or those, that are industrious 
and strioe to be good ? (§5.) 29. What is history? 30. Who is styled 
the father of profane history? 31. What is profane history? 32. Can 
you give any account of the nature and power of the Assyrian or 
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50 the' Assyrian yoke, 'were some time without 
any form of government, and 'anarchy pre- 
vailed and subjected them to the most ' hor- 
rible excesses and 'disorders. It -was at 
length 'resolved by them, that, in order to 

55 avoid their 'direful calamities, they would 
elect a king ; and Dejoces, a man of 'con- 
summate prudence and skill, was 'unani- 
mously 'elected. 

(§ 6.) In the 'primitive ages crowns were 

60 often elective, and those were 'selected who 
were either capable of 'dispensing justice 
to their subjects, or of 'commanding them 
in time of war. The 'dominions of the first 
monarchs were of small ^extent In the 

65 early ages, every city had its king^ 'Sacred 
and 'profane historians aKke bear testimony 
to the narrow bounds of 'ancient kingdoms, 
and the valor and even excellent 'traits of 
their rulers. Joshua defeated thirty-one 

70 kings ; and Adonibezek 'owned that in his 
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Babylonian empire? 33. What do yon suppose contributed to the 
overthrow of the Assyrian empire? 34. What was the character of 
the government of the Medes after they had shaken off t!ie tyranny 
of the Assyrians ? 35. Why do yon suppose their government did 
not continue a democ^acy? (§6.) 36. From whom did sovereigns in 
the primitive ages derive their power to govern ? 37. If sovereigns 
sometimes derived their power to govern from the Lord, what name 
ought to be given su^h government? 38. Can yon name any remark- 
able texts in scripture to prove that the Lord did not approve of kingly 
government? 39. What do you suppose was the earliest kind of g(^ 
vernment? 40. What was the^Irrt kind of kuman government? 41. 
What wfts the tecond kind of human government? 42. What were 
farnrierly considered requisites in a king ? 43. Do you suppose modern 
kings- are the most learfoed and virtuous people in the nations they 
respectively govern ? 44. What are your reasons for this opinion? 
45. Were monarchies formerly extensive ? 46. What reasons can you 
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wars he had destroyed ^^' three score and ten 
kings." (^7.) Egypt was 'originally divided 
into several states. The different 'provinces 
that compose the present 'empires of China 

75 and Japan,formed 'anciently as many distinct 
'sovereignties. A few families assembled in 
one neighborhood composed all the -subjects 
of many of the first 'monarchs. Africa, a 
'part of Asia, and the Indian tribes of our 

80 own 'continent, present us with samples 
similar in many 'respects to the primitive 
'monarchies. 

(§ 8.) But the 'ambition of nwnarchs— the 
desire to 'transmit (o their posterity their 

85 power and their ' fame, as well as theii; pro- 
perty, among other causes 'induced them to 
usurp the rights 'delegated to man by his 
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assign for this opinion ? (§ 7.) 47. What was formerly the political 
conUition of Egypt? 48. What other sources prove that monarchies 
were not originally extensive? ^^.J>o you suppose crowns are still 
elective? 50. What is your reason for this opinion? 51. What coun- 
tries, at the present day, are in some respects similar to the primitive 
monarchies? 52. What remarkable fact, independent of revelation, 
proves the existence of God, and of our souls after our bodies turn to 
dust? (^8.) 53. What is the principle which induces us to desire 
to transmit our possessions to our particular heirs? 54, What is your 
opinion about the justice and propriety of the law of inheritance? 
55. Why do you suppose the law of inheritance ought not to apply to 
po'^er and olSice, as well as to property? 56. Wherever it has so 
applied, what has been the uniform result? 57. 'Do you suppose hu- 
man nature is the same now that it always has been ? 58. What are 
your reasons for this opinion ? 59. Do you suppose there is no dan- 
ger that the rulers of a republic -will ever abuse authority entrusted 
to them? 60. What ar;e your reasons for this opinion? .61. If a 
farmer hires a man to work, or a merchant employs a clerk, or a m«- 
chanic an apprentice, and tlie employed, in either case, abuse the 
trust confided to him, what is usually done? 62. Who are the em- 
ployed, the rulers or the people? 63. What ought toJt>e done, when 
rulers abuse the trust confided to them? 64. Why do yon suppose a 
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creator ; 'accordingly all history shows, that 
as the 'power of the riiler has been increased 

90 the rights of the 'ruled have been disregarded. 
(§9.) Hence, the 'mightiest empires of the 
'earth, the Babylonian, the Assyrian, the 
Egy()tian, and the Chinese 'monarchies, and 
those of later 'ages, as they increased in 

95 'territory and population, became hereditary; 
but the highest 'dazzling power ever pos- 
sessed by any 'monarch, the renown of the 
n^ightiest 'armies that have ever been led to 
the iield of 'slaughter, have exhibited alike 

100 the 'insensibility, the degradation, the hope* 
less misery of the 'mass of the subjects, and 
the 'fatuity, the wretchedness of their rulers. 
Without the light of Divine 'revelation, what 
stronger 'proof need be adduced to demon- 

105 strate to all the absolute 'necessity of inte- 
grity and "piety, than the total ruin of all 
'ancient empires and republics, whose sur- 
passing power and 'magnificence would be 
deemed a 'fable were it not that their crum- 
bling 'monuments still attest that they existed. 
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people that can neither read nor write cannot tell when authority is 
abused? (§9.) 65. What efTect has ab.«o^iite power aJways produced 
on rulers? 66. Their subjects? 67. What rendered the Babylonian, 
Assyrian empires, &c., unable to cope with other nations? 68. How 
many lives do yon suppose have been sacrifkied to gratify the vanity 
or ambition of a few men clothed with authority? 69. How much 
■i treasure ? 70. What incalculable good do you suppose might be ac- 
complished with the treasure, the talent, and the lives that have been 
wasted in war? 71. Do yon supfiose it is pleasing to the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe to have discord and contention among men? 
72. What has Christ, through whose atonement alone we can be saved, 
commanded? 73. Do you suppose the time will dome when wars 
will cease ? 74. What does tlie Bible say about this subject? 
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LESSON XII. 

(§1.) Ahoho the earliest 'laws instituted, 
was, undoubtedly, the 'establishment of the 
'regulations concerning property — the pun- 
ishment of crimes — ^the ceremonies of 'mar- 
5 riage. These 'usages, which experience has 
proved to be indispensable to the 'w^U-being 
of mankind, were coeval with the first 'form 
of human government. (^ 2.) We 'find, in 
the early ages, that the 'penal laws were 

10 extremely 'severe. By the code . of Moses, 
'blasphemy, idolatry, profanation of the sab- 
bath, 'witchcraft, and many other crimes, 
were punished with death. Yet it is 'remark- 
able, that the laws of Moses were 'exceed- 

15 ingly tender of all the 'irratwnaJcrediicnjVLud 
that these same laws have 'received the ap- 
probation of the wise and good of all 'suc- 
ceeding ages — they are the 'basis of the 
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(§1.) 1. Name tome of the earliest laws instituted. 2. Have people 
ever deviated from these usages ? 3. What are your reasons for this 
opinion ? 4. Do you suppose these usages were des^ned or sanctioned by 
the Creator ? 5. What are your reatont for this opinion ? 6. Can yon 
name a few instances where men in the most exalted human stations, 
possessing unlimited power, have been signaUy abated for deviating 
from these primitive laws? 7. Were the primitive lawt lenient? 8. 
What are yonr reatont for this opinion ? (§ 2.) 9. What is the maaniog 
of tabbath^ in the 1 1th line ? 10. When was the sabbath jUrtt observed as 
a day of rest? 11. Do you think it a goodor a fmd plan to loiter away 
one's time on the sabbath? 12. Assign your reasons for this opinion. 
13. Can you.name any nation that Uas attained either durable bappi- 
ness or power, that profaned the sabbath ? 14. How do ottr laws com- 
pare with those of the primitive ages? 15. What reasons can you 
assign why ours may with safety be more lenient? 16. How do the 
laws of Moses compare with all other laws ? 17. Where are the laws 
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' laws of our country, and have 'remained 

20 unaltered, stood the 'test of the most pro- 
found 'criticism, and received the 'veneration 
of nations for upwards of three thousand 
years. (§ 3.) In every age, the more ' im* 
portant 'transactions of society, such as pur- 

25 chases, sales, marriages, 'sentences of judges, 
the 'claims of citizens, &c^ have had a 
certain degree of 'notoriety, in order to 
secure their execution and 'validity. Hence 
certain 'forms have been established for 

30 drawing 'deeds, certain persons authorized 
to receive them, and public 'places appro- 
priated to preserve them ; for the 'welfare 
of society depends upon tha 'sacredness of 
the 'engagements of its members. 

35 (§ 4.) In the primitive 'ages, the art of 
writing was, not 'practised ; consequently all 
'contracts and deeds were verbal; yet it was 
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of Mo&et found ? 18. Have our laws any siipilarity to ttiose of Mo- 
ses? 19. What is your reason for tliis opinion? 20. Why do you 
suppose the laws of Moses were so perfect? (§3-) 21. Illustrate 
the meaning of im before portant^ in the 23d line. 23. What does 
ty, ending words, denote, as society, in the 24th line? 23. What is 
im, and also ty, called ? 24. Why are tliey so called ? 25. What is 
the meaning of the affix ty, in notorie/y, in the 27tli line? 26. What 
is the meaning of ty, in validity, iu the 28th line ? 27. Why do you 
suppose tlie line is always named in which the prefixes and affixet are 
used ? 28. Does ty affixed to words always have the same meaning? 
29. Is ty ever used as a, prefix ? 30. Why is it no^ a prefix in the 
word tyrant? 31. With wliat words are prefixes and q^c«used? 
32. In how many simple sentences can you use the words notoriety^ 
validity, forms, drawing, sacredness, engagements, and deeds, in the 27th, 
28ch, 29th, 30th, 33d, and d4th lines, so that in each case they shall 
convey a difierent meaning? 3d. From what is sacredness derived, in 
the 33d line? 34. Is there any thing peculiar in its meaning? 35. 
What is your reason for this opinion ? (§ 4.) 36. What is the meaning 
of con. placed before words, as consequently, in the 36th line, and etfn- 
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'necessary to have them acknowledged and 
authenticated; hence, all 'proceedings in 

40 'transferring property were held in public, 
and before 'witnesses. The same method 
was 'adopted in dispensing juBU<Je among 
the 'people; and the gates of cities were 
usually 'resorted to for these purposes. (^ 5.) 

45 Though the 'primitive inhabitants were not 
skilled in the 'art of writing, yet they had 
adopted several 'expedients to supply its place ; 
the most.rational plan was to 'compose their 
laws, histories, &c., in 'verse, and sing them ; 

50 thus were the first ' laws of states and em* 
pires 'transmitted to posterity. It has been 
'found, in all ages, that it is no^ enough that 
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tracts^ 37th line ? 37. * What is con called when placed before words ? 
38. *Why is it so called? 39. *Name some other Syllables used in 
the same way. 40. Illustrate the meaning of con with some other 
words. 41. What is meant by deeds^ in the 37th line? 42. What 
were verbal deeds f 43. How are deedi and contractM at the present day 
authenticated ? 44. What is the difference between reguiiite and ne- 
etuarjf^ in the 38th tine ? 45. What do you nnderstand by gate* of 
cititM^' in the 43d line ? 46. Why do ypu suppose we bare jio gates to 
cities in the United States? 47. Can you name any modern cities 
that have gates? (§ 5.) 48. What conjunction follows though, in the 
45th line ? 49. Why does thii coajanction usually follow though, and 
what is it called ? 50. What is the meaning of in before habitants, 
in the 45th line? 51. Why does not in have the same meaning be- 
fore human^ as tnliuman? 52. As the ancients bad jiot the art of 
writing, how did they record sentiments and events ? 53. Can you 
name any specimens of history transmitted in verse? 54. Wherein 
are the functions of modern government essentially drfiereht from 
those of the ancients? 55. To what does it§ refer, in the 47th line? 
56. What is the meaning of com, beGsre pou, in the 48th line ? 57. 
What is the diiference between veru and poetry, in the 49th line? 
58. What is the meaning of trane, before mUteA, in the 51st line ? 59. 
Illustrate its meaning with some other words. 60. Why do you sup- 
pose the primitive inhabitants were not skilled in the art of writing? 

* The Teacher will bear in mind, that these ijaestionii, with all othtei of an bitricate ebano- 
ter, are to be oraitted when the pupils are not advanced. 
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laws exist; it is 'requisite to provide for 
tbeir 'execution ; and as the early patriarchs 

55 'presided over^ tlieir families, and settled the 
'disputes that naturally arose among their 
childi^K), so the first monarchs 'distributed 
justice in person among their ' subjects. 
(^9.) It appears that the earliest 'rulers 

60 exercised the station of both 'magistrate and 
priest We are informed that Moses, 'op- 
pressed with the multiplicity of 'aflairs, chose 
a certain number ef wise men to 'dispense 
justice among the peo]de ; these judges 'de- 

65 cid^ allfnatters of small 'importance; but 
their decisions were 'subject to the 'supervi- 
sion and reversion of Moses. The adminis- 
tration of 'justice was, in the early ages, ge- 
nerally given to the 'priests, who determined 

70. all 'disputes, and inflicted such punishment 
as they 'deemed necessary. 

(§ 7.) 'Probably the earliest, and certainly 
the most important regulation Hn reference 
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61. Who U the first writer mentiooed in authentic history f {% 6,) 62. 
What is the difference -between a magistrate and a priest? 63. What 
is th^ meaning of in before formed^ in the 6Ut line? 64. Illustrate 
the meaning of in with some other words. 65. What is the meaning 
of in hefbre flictedt in the 70th line? 66. What meaning do tm, tn, 
and U always have when prefixed to verbs? 67. Illustrate their 
meaning by examples. 68. What meaning do tni, in, igy tr, ne, du^ 
and iU have when placed before adjectives? 69* Are tliere ^Vky ex- 
ceptions to this rule? 70. Illustrate their meaning by example% 71. 
What (iBkes did the earliest rulers fill ? 72.' Do you suppose onf man 
is competent to fill so many offices? 73. Does it reqaire more than 
erudition and talent to fill any of tliem? 74, R^ were generally 
appointed, in the primitive ages, to dispense justice ? 

' * Tbe teacher win peroeiTe that the definitiniis or synonyms of two or paore woida are eome- 
given m the madrgin, in which cum they are printed in italics. 
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to property, was 'assigning and securing 

75 to each family a certain 'portion of land ; 
this was the first step towards 'civilization, 
for among all savages lands are cc»nmon ; 
they have no 'boundaries, no land-marks; 
everyone seeks his 'subsistence where he 

80 may see fit : but in the civilized 'state it is 
necessary to 'distinguish land, and adopt 
such rules as will secure to each 'member 
the 'benefit of his labor; so that he, who 
sows may have a reasonable 'expectation of 

85 reaping and enjoying the- 'profits of his skill 

, and ' industry- The rights of all ought to 

be 'guarantied, so that no one can seize the 

'profits of another's labor. (§ 8.) Laws were- 

early. 'established, not only to regulate the 

90 division of 'land, but also to guard against 
and prevent 'usurpation. With a view to 
curb the grasping desires of 'avaricious and 
tyrannizing oppressors, and to protect 'mu- 
tually the rights of all, we 'find that the ear- 

95 liest laws 'required- every person to fix the 
boundaries of his 'possessions by land-*marks. 
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(§ 7.) 75. What was probably the first And. most ifkportani regulation 
in reference to property? 76. What is the meaning of stepy in the 76th' 
line? 77. Why does not step have the 'same meaning before father? 
7$. Illustrate some of the different meanings of step in sentences. 
79. How are lands held among all savages? 80. How do savages ob- 
tain their support? 81. What regulatib^is are observed ampng ali 
civili9#d nations? 82. Why do you suppose it necessary to have 
such rules f (§ 8.) 83. Why were other laws established besides those 
that regulate the division of land ? 64. Do you suppose reason or 
revelatton sanctions the ownership of a whoU state by one, two, three, 
four, or five men ? 85. Assigu some reasons Why it would not be well 
fur a few men to own all the land in a whole nation ? 86. What did 
the ancient laws require all persons to do? 87. What were all ex- 
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100 



105 



. Moses 'expressly forbids the Israelites from 
' 1 removing the ancient 'boundaries of lands ; 
and in the days of Job, those who 'removed 
these marks were 'ranked among the worst 
of mankind. 'IVofane history informs us of 
the importance attached to this most 'salu- 
tary regulation. 'Homer speaks of it as a 
custom of the highest 'antiquity. Virgil re* 
fers it to the age of Jupiter, which 'appears 
with him to mean the b^inning of time. 

(§ 9.) 'Agriculture first gave rise to pro- 
perty in * lands; but this property must 
change after the death of the 'owner, and it 
is 'reasonable to siqipose that after cultivat- 
ing the 'land for years, mep would become 
strongly attached to it, and desire to. 'trans- 
mit its 'enjoyment to those bound to them by 
the holiest ^ies. Furthermore, the,' peace of 
society required that some 'permanent regu- 
lation should be ^established in reference to 
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pressly prohibited from doing' 88. How are landu measured? 89. 
If land-markt are removed, bare people of the present age any means 
of knowing vrhere they etood ? 90. What nation first used nuveying? 
91. WHiat cAorac/er separates landfnarkst in th«96th line? 92. Should 
you ever use this character in composing letters, or in a«y other writ* 
ing ? 93. Why do you think it imporlam to notice the different pauses 
and characters used in the books we read ? 04. Will you elucidate the- 
meaning of the use of the hyphen by a few examples? 95. What 
marks are meant in the 100th line ? 96. Do you know what the 
opinion of many learned men is respecting Homer and his writings ? 
97. Who was Virgil ? (§ 9.) 98. What first gave rise to propfty in 
lands? 99. Why do you suppose men would naturally desire to 
transmit their property to their posterity ? 100. What do yon suppose 
has produced rnany inventions tind laws? 101. Why do you suppose 
the peace^ of society required permanent regulations in reference to 
property of deceased persons? 102. VAiat is the difference between 
the meanings of peace and tranqwUiiy^ in the 114th line ? 103. What 
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the property of deceased persons, 'Neces- 
sity, which is said to be the " mother of 'in- 
ventions" as well as of laws, 'required some 

190 'permanent regulations in reference to inbe- 
ritances, and also the power of makipg 'de- 
vises. Hence, ^property in lands was the 
origin of 'rights ahd jurisprudence, which 
'compose the most important part of the 

125 whole civil 'code. (§ 10.) Civil laws, like 
governments, were at first very 'imperfect; 
'jurisprudence was not formed into any regu- 
lar system till after the 'lapse of centuries. 
No on^ ruler or lawgiver, 'unaided by Di- 

130 vine ' inspii'ation, could foresee all evehts ; 
unlooked-for 'occurrences gave occasiori for 
the 'establishment of most of the laws that 
now 'govern civilized society. Old regula- 
tions have consequently b^en either 'extended, 

135 reformed, or 'repealed, in proportion to the 
'ingenuity and- industry of man in extending 
'commerce — discovering the natural wealth 
of the earth — the 'multiplicity of inventions 
— the wonderful ' improvements in the arts. 
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is the Tneaning of cwil eode^ in the 125th line ? 104. What is the dif^ 
ference betwee4i necessity and neid — 105. inventixms and cKscoverUs-^ 
106. permanent and fxed — 107, inheritances and pdtrimonies — 108. de- 
vises and toills~--l09. property and oumer«AtjP— 110. rights and claims — 
111. compose and constitute — 112. code and book of laws, in the 117th, 
llSlh, 120th, 121st, 122d, 123d, 124th, and 1^26th lines respectively? 
(^ 10^ 113. What is the meaningofun prefixed to aidedy in the 129th 
linfl^?^ 114. What meaning has un prefixed to words? 115. What 
were cvdU laws at first? 116. Can any ruler or body of legislators, 
however wise, foresee all events? 117. What gave rise to most of the 
laws ih force amon^ civiUze^ nations? 118. What has happened to 
old regulations? 119. What has caused this gr^at difTerence between 
many of the ancient and modem laws? 120. Who is meant by the 
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140 sciencesy. letters — andf above all, the 'pro- 
mulgation of the 'ameliorating doctrines of 
. the ' Saviour of mankind. 



Iwptvhng. 



Saviour of mankind in the 142d line? 121. Where do we find his 
precepU? 122. What do you snppoee would be the result if oU tived 
according to the doctrine taught by Juus Cbbist ? 



LESSON XIII. 

■(§ 1). Wfi see by reference to the 'unerring ' 
page of history, that laws of some 'kind 
have 'always governed^ the whole human 
race* 'Civilized societies have their exten- 
5 sive and. 'complicated systems of jurispru- 
dence. ^SemubarbarcuB states yield to the 
'commands of a king/or some other despotic 
rider ; and even savages obey their chief, 'en- 
dure the rules which the 'customs of their 
10 tribes 'prescribe, or obey the obvious and 
indisputable laws of 'right and the voice of 
nature, which 'alarm the soul with excru- 
ciating 'remorse whenever justice is disre- 
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(§ 1.) 1. What do yoq suppose is meant by infallible page of history, 
in the 1st line? 2. What is the difference between unerring and in- 
fallible? 3. What is the meaning of tocieHee^ in the 4th liiie ? 4. What 
part of speech is it? 5. What number? 6. What do nouns ending 
in iy always denote ? 7. How do they always fprm their pliital ? 8. 
What i's the meaning of ttates^ in the 6th ]ine ? 9. Do you know what 
meaning semi has before barbarous^ in the 6th line I 10. Do you sup> 
pose it always has this meaning? 11^ What is your feaeon for this 
opinion ?* 12. Illustrate the meaning of semi with some other words. 
13. What is the meaning o£ pre before •cribej in the lOth line? ]4. 
Does it always have the same power when used as a jtreftx? 15. Il- 
lustrate its iheaning with some other words. (§ 2.) 16. Do you sup- 

* When popilk give eitber a simple affiimettre or negatiTe answer, jit is alws^ well to require 
their reatous, inasmuch as yea or no may be indifierently given without either tliought or 
reflection* 

I ■'« ■>.! 1.1. III... 
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garded. (§2.) Law 'pervades the universe; 

15 DO created being is ^exempt from its prote'ct- 
ing care — nor can any one ever yeviate 
from its 'salutary influence with impunity. 
Even in 'societies possessing the greatest 
blessings, each individual is 'restrict^ to cer* 

1^0 tain 'limitations in his intercourse with 
others, and ' invested with -rights which ex 
tend alike to all, and which. cannot be 'in- 
fringed without 'endang^ing the seeurity 
and happiness of every 'member, who -is sm 

25 'integral part of the community* 

(^3.) If qach and every one possessed 'suffi- 
cient knowledge, and a 'disposition to do what 
isras 'strictly just — to give to all their due — 
to take only what was ' lawful — ^then. Indeed, 

30. there would be no 'need of human restrict 
tions. But the history of man in fill 'ages 
proves that, eidier from ignorance, the 'weak? 
ness of his judgment, or from his natural 'in- 
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pose there is any place wbe^e tliere is not law ? 17. What is the 
meaning of 6CTng, in the^ 15th line? 18. Why would not detfigs be a 
better word than 5ft9ig, in the 15th line, inasmuch as nothing is ex- 
empted? 19. If the vbXMii and ht^ men are required to observe cer- 
tain rules, is it unreasonable that tehoiars shonld scrupukmsly regard 
the rule$ of school t 20. Which do you 8tlp]X)se most benefits the pupils, 
the Qchool with perfect order ^ or the school without any order? 21. Vo 
you think each one at school should strive to aid the teacher in pre- 
serving perfect order? (§3.) 22. Do you suppose ttiere might be any 
condition in which hmman law would not be necessary? 23. What 
does jlU kiHoty -prove? 24. WTiat it necessary for man^s quiet and 
happmess? 25. What do reaton and revelation alike prove? 26. 
What is the difierence between disposed and incUned-^striUly and r^or- 
ousiy — dtu and right — needsind want — history smdcKcount — ages and peri- 
ods-'-weaknesssiQd infrmityy in the 27th, 28th, 20th,30th.31st, and 32ci lines 
respective}]^? 27. Why do you suppose man is used in the Slst line, 
as it is evident the authot mewcit the whole human race ? (§4.) 28. 
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''clination to evil, he has been ^pitme to go 

35 astrajr, and that laws are *uidispei»abfe to 
his 'tittnquiUity and happiness; and, more- 
over, reason and reTelati<m alike 'attest that 
. man was created for society, and ' mtended 
bj the 'Deitj to be subject to that law and 

4(^ order which the created 'intdKgences of 
heaven 'obey, and that there is no such thing 
as 'natnrat fiberty. (§ 4^) It has often been 
'asserted, that man gave up certain natural 
'fi^ts when he became a member of civil 

45 society, but it aj^ars ^evident that such 
was not the 'case; no one ever had the ri^t 
to do as he 'chose, for afi were bom with 
equal 'rights ; and if one had natural liberty, 
tfien an were equcdly entitled to it 'Suppose 

50 all have natural 'liberty, then our property, 
yea, our lives, are at the 'disposal of any 
person who is eidier able or 'willing to take 
them from us. In our country, every ' in- 
fringement of the law is a 'violation alike of 

55 public and natural liberty, for 'God created 
jfnan 'subject to law> and that is his natural 
'state. 
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What has often been asserted f 29. Is snoh the case f 30. What are 
some of yonr reasons for this opinion f 3 1. In how many simple sen- 
tences can you use cati^ in the 4dth Kne, so that in each instance it 
shall conrey « different meaning f 32. Is the assertion that <* all men 
were ereated eqnal" literally true! 33. What are yonr reasons fbr 
this opinion f 34. If some are born deformed or with sielrly consti- 
tutions, and others are born perfect and robust, what is the meaninc^ 
of «« aH were bom with equal righU,^ in the 47th line? 35. What reo- 
ton» prove that no one has natural liberty? 36. What eifectdo you 
suppose it would have in this country if every one violated die laws 
dsat appeared unjust f 37. What do yon suppose is the natural state 

> ■ I ■■1,11. I . .I I I II I. ■■■■. 
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(§ S^y The laws of one's 'country may qr 
may not 'protect the natural rights of .man. 

60 according to 'chxsumstances or. the peco« 
liahties of the individuaPs 'condition; but 
the law of God is. a perpetual 'security 
against 'oppression^ and no liberty has ever 
existed or can 'exist where the laws of Grod 

66 are not obeyed; for take away the 'sacred 
lawy and the weaker are 'subject to the 
stronger, and the 'stronger may, in their turn, 
become subject to 'combinations of the 
weaker. (§-6.) It may, .moreover, be. 'ob- 

70 served that liberty does not 'consist i^ hiws 
of our own 'making ; for let us examine the 
laws of our country, and we shall find most 
of them were in 'force before we had exist- 
ence ; furthermoce, it is 'evident that a large 

75 majority o[ 'people, even of this country, 
are never 'governed by laws of their own 
making, though the statutes may be 'enacted 
during their own 'lives. 
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of manf (§S>) 38* What is the tneaningf of the expression, **OMe*t 
comUrjff* in the dSth line ? 39. May the lawt of one's cosntry operate 
unequally ? 40. What ktwt always operate justly 1 41. What would 
be the condition of society if the principles of the aeured law were 
banished 1 43. Do you suppose any nation ever enjoyed trae liberty 
thai had not received the aid of I>iTine revelation 1 43. Do you sup- 
pose we often enjoy many blessings which are the result of Chris" 
tianity without being conscious of the true source from whence they 
flow.} (§ 6.) 44. Do you suppose liberty consists in laws of our own 
making 1 45. What are your reasons for this opinion 1 46. How long 
do you suppose most of the laws of this country have been in foroe ? 
47. Why are not a majority of the people in this country governed by 
laws of their own making, even when the laws are .made during 
dieir lives ? 48. What is the difference between peopU and citixeiu — 
gaumed and ruled^-itatuU* and lauft^^-enacted and m€uie, in the 75th, 
76th, and 77th lines respectively J 49. What words do you consider 
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(§ 7.) The 'Congress of the United States 

80 consists, (1848,) in 'round numbers, of 291 
members; 31 in the 'senate and 116 in 
the * house of representathes make a quorum 
for transacting business. Hence it ^appears 
&at a 'bill majr pass both houses by a majo- 

85 rity of one vote ; 58 ^ould be a 'majority 
in the 'house and 16 in the senate; a 
'contingency might therefore happen in 
which a bill would 'pass both houses by re- 
ctiving 74 votes, and the 'sancti<Mi of the 

90 President would make it a ' law ; conse- 
quently, every person in the whole 'onion 
nii^t be governed by a law made by 75 
*men ; and 217 senators and representatives 
might be 'opposed to the law made by 75 

95 men, which would ' govern upwards of 
twenty millions of 'peoi^e. On the other 
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synonyms, and what definitions, in section 61 (4 7.) 50. Wby is 
the tenn rtmnd futmben nsed in the 80th line? 51. In the 80tb 
line, it is asserted that the full nuitaber is 291 members, oan yon 
tell how many there are in the senate,jind how many there are in 
the bouse of representatives? 52. Can the largest Stale, with nearly 
three millions of inhabitants, send more senators than the smallest 
State, with less than one hundred thousand inhabitants ? 53. If yon 
know the number of States and the whole number of members in 
Congress, can you not tell hOw many representatives there are? 54. 
How many make a quorum in the house ? ^ 55. How many in the 
senate ? 56. How many may pass a law in the house ? 57. How 
many in the senate % 59. How is it that, in the 85tb line, it is said 
58 may be- a majority, when there are 116 necessary to make a quo- 
rum, and 58 is only one-half of 116— *why would not 58 be a tie, and 
npt a majority ? 59. Could there possibly be a contingency in which 
75 men might make a law that would govern upwards of twenty 
millions of people? 60. If such is the power of law-makers, what 
ought to be the character of aU men elected to' legislative bodies ? 
61. What people do you suppose the most likely to discern and elect 
men of pure principles and patriotic chahicter, an intelligent or an 
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handy a bill of the 'utmost importance may 
unanimously pass both houses and be 'vetoed 
by the President; it must then be 'r-etumed 

100 to the house in which it 'originated — say the 

house of representativet-who 'pass it agaiq 

^unanimojosly ; it then goes to the senate, who 

happen to have but a bare 'quorum — nineteen 

^ votes are given in ' favor of the bill and ele- 

los ven against it ; consequently it does not 're- 
ceive a 'majority of two^thirds of the. senate 
and is 'defeated^ Hence it appears that a 
bill of Vital importance might be defeated 
by either the 'arbitrary will — the vanity — 

110 the imbecility — or the mistaken 'views of 
one mont who has 'iiin his power dicing his 
continuance in 'office to forbid any bill from 
becoming a law, though he is 'sustained by 
less than three-eighths of the 'meo^b^s of 

lis *congresS) and o{^)osed by the unanimous 
voice of the nation, and that the 'Anal vote 
^ eleven senators may be in 'opposition to 
the 'vie?WB of two hundped and thirty^^ne 
represeiitatives and forty-nine 'sehsitors; and 

ISO !moreovBr, that these eleven senators may 
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illiterate people ? 62. What mt^y prevent a bill from becoming ajaw 
after it has unanimouslj passed ^th houses of congress ? 63. What 
is the meaning of the^ word vetoed, in the 98th line ? 64. When a 
bill is vetoed, to which house must it be returned ? 65. May a bill, 
under any oircumstanceSi become a law though the President v^o 
(forbid) it 1 66. Name some circumstances in which a contingency 
might happen to defeat a bill of vital importance ? 67. Can I>elar 
ware, with a population of 78,085* inhabitants, send as many 
senators to congress as the State of New York, with a population of 
2,428,921* inhabitants ? 68. Why is the term original a^kctiot co9^ 

•AoincdioK to th« orasn* of ieiO» New Toric baS at th« iiraMiW^ 
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be from the six 'smallest States in the Union, 
whose original coHective 'constituency would 
be less than one-half that of a single 'sena- 
ior from the largest State— -hence the 'hopes 

iss of upwards of twenty millions can be 'tem- 
porarily 'blasted by* it may be, even a good 
man, though an 'unsuitable President 

(§ 8.) Again, suppose a ' bill passes unani- 
mously both 'houses of congress, receives 

laB the 'sanction of the Prendent, and becomes 
a law ; 'yet the original constituents of the 
'makers of the law would probably be less 
than one-tenth of the 'people that would be 
'governed by the same ; and it is undoubt- 

13S edly 'true, that all the important laws passed 
by congress, wliether for good or for 'evil, 
have received the 'sanction of less than two 
hundred votes, and that the 'constituents of 
diese voters have, on 'an average^ been a 

m minority of the 'legal voters of the country, 
to say nothing of those of their 'constituents 
who were. entirely 'opposed to the^ action of 
their 'representatives. Thus the laws that 
govern 'upwards of twenty millions of people. 
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j^iiMcy used in the 122d line! 69. What U the difference in the 
wi^ in which U. S. senators and representatives are elected ? (§ S,) 
70. Do important bills generally receive the unanimous concurrence 
of congress? 71. What are your reasons for this opinion? 72. I>o 
you 'suppose congress could pass an evil law ? 73. What are your 
reasons for this opinion? 74. What kind of men do you think ought 
to be elected as legislators ? , 75. Do you suppose those are generally 
the best legislators who give the people the most to eat and drink on 
election days ? 76. What men in former republics adopted this prac- 
tice?- 77. Do you suppose there is any danger that men may become 
candidates for congress with any other object ih view than the purest 
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u$ even io this 'country» have been directly 
'framed by about ooe-twentieth of the popu* 
lation ; it is^ indeed, *an 4txiain that no one 
has perfect 'liberty — no people can be go- 
verned by laws of their own 'makkig. We 
199 wee all 'dependent — ^dependent on our parents 
and friends — dependent oa our fellow citi- 
zens — dependent oh *mir catemporarie^ — de- 
pendent on our 'ancestors-dependent on the 
'goodness* and protecting care of our Hea- 
i» venly Father. (§ 9.) If such are the ' intri- 
cacies and the imminent dangers of 'dele^ 
gated power in the purest 'republic on which 
the sun ever shone, how ' indispei&abld is it 
' that all should understand the ' fundamental 
iM 'principles c^ political science — ^that every 
citizen stxHild 'profit by the sufferings which 
mankind have 'endured for nesu-ly six thou- 
sand years — that the 'ambition of each 
should be aroused to obtain the 'imper- 
ii ishable wealth of the mind, to 'understand 
and 'support the Constitution of thelTnited' 
States, and transmit in 'unsullied bright- 
ness the 'character of the American name ! 
(§10.) That all should receive *impres- 
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patriotism 1 78* What is a self-evident troth ? 7d. How ought each 
one, then, to peribrm the trusts committed to his charge ) (§ 9.) 80. 
In whose hands is power originally vested ? 81. What is understood 
by delegated or deputed powex? 82. Is depmiize a correct UngUsh 
word ? 83. When power is deputed, has it irrevocably left its graottor ? 
84. What are some of the sufferings which mankind have so long en- 
dured ? 85. What is meant by the " wealth ot tli« roind," in the 165th 
line? 86. Why may the American name be considered bright? 87. 
What is mean^ by political science ? 88. What is the difference ba- 
tween an art and a science? (§ 10.) 89. What are republics or CQiii» 
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m give lessrons from the fate of former 'repub- 
lies) which, in their 'day, though far more 
powerful than ours, have either been 'crushed 
by military despotism, or rent 'asunder by 
'intestine broils — so diat not only the arrogant 

i7i» and preposterous predictions of kings and 'no- 
bles, but many of the 'literati of Europe, pro- 
nouncing 'anarchy and despotism to be the 
future 'fate of the United States, shall be de- 
feated, and the rapidly 'augmenting number 

M* of our 'adult population, now probably five 
millions, who can neither read 'understand- 
ingly nor write intelligibly, checked, 'dimin- 
ished, and finally 'extinguished by the well- 
directed 'efforts of every American citizen. 

1S5 (§1 !•) Ought not each then to 'weigh pro- 
perly the 'expediency of disseminating in 
every part of the republic the 'inestimable 
blessings of letters, 'fraternal union, and 
Christian 'sentiment, ^t awr country may 

190 be, in all coming. time, the 'hallowed ark to 
preserve in safety the 'rational liberties of 
mankind, by becoming the 'depository of 
human rights, and the 'asylum of the op- 
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Iiifalittblt. 
BradMr^. 



LodfaMnt. 



moii'wealths? 90. What republici, in their day, elerted apparently 
a more extensive influence, and were comparaiirely more powetful 
than the United States ? 91. Why 9!ionld we learn lessons from these 
republics? 92. Why should those lessons be indelibfy impressed ? 
93^. What is the probable reason that monarehs and noblemen de- 
nonnce onr government ? 94. IJfame some of the causes which may 
justly alarm the friends of our government. 95. Are crowned heads 
interested iri promoting disunion in the United States? 96. -Are the 
literati interested in the perpetuity of our institutions ? 97. What 
should be our conduct towards those Mrho differ from us in opinion ? 
96. What were some of the cfauseB which produced thd fall of former 
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pressed and trodden-down of 'the M loorld. 
In view of all these impending 'circum- 
stances and 'denunciations, may it not be 
well for us to use the utmost 'caution and 
unceasing 'vigilance in regard to the perpe- 
tuity of our 'unequalled institutions. (§ 12.) 
Let us justly 'compare the fame of our 
philosophers, 'legislators, heroes, and their 
influence on 'cotemporaries, with those that 
flourished in the 'palmiest days of Greece 
and Rome : and let the most ' indefati- 
gable exertions be used to 'convey know- 
ledge to every home, that one united ' intel- 
lectual 'phalanx may be {n^sented to assert 
the rights of mankind — ^to 'demonstrate to 
the 'monarchies of the world, that while we 
praise our ' illustrious ancestors in words we 
'imitate them in actions : and then their envi- 
able names, and the 'glory they won while 
living will not be 'tarnished by the degene- 
racy of their 'posterity ; but our republican 
institutions, while they ' inculcate human 
equality and a reverence for the 'approxi- 
mating 'perfection of human statutes, im- 
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WitehfU- 
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per 
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republics f (§11') 99. How are the inhabitantf of Eorope oppressed 
^nd trodden down? 100, Why msy our institutions be considered 
unequalled? (§ 12.) 101. Who were tdnfe of the principal philoso- 
phers 1 — 102. Legislators ?-^103« Heroes, of antiquity ? 104. Whence 
is the word palmie$t derived ? 105c Why is it applicable to the sub- 
ject? , 106. What is the nature of the indefatigable exerUons we 
should use ? 107. What is meant by a phalanx ? 108. What is the 
strongest bulwark of American . liberty ? 109. What is the general 
tendency of republican institutions? 110. Are republics favorable to 
literature? 111. What should we endeavor to show the monarchies 
of the world? 112. Which do you think the best way to honor oar 
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part additional 'veneration for the wisdom of 

the Divine law — ^instil an implicit 'obedience 

3ao to the decrees of heaven, and secure the 'ten- 

. derest regard for th0 'rights of every human 

'being. 



illastrioiis ancestora, to praise^ them in Words or Imitate them in ■»- 
tioBS? 113. What oug^ to bo tiae cbaractex and tondenejr of our 
republican iastitations t 



L£J3SQN ZIV. 

(§ 1.) It has been 'ahown that man was 
created for qivil society — ^that the wide 'dis- 
parity in tiie 'condition of the race — the 
general 'propensity to exercise power to the 
9 disadvantage and injury of the 'ignorant or 
the weak — ^the necessity of 'curbing the ex- 
cesses of the vicious and the 'base — to 
secure to all, the rights and ^privileges essen- 
tial to the pursuit and 'enjoyment of haj^i- 

10 ness — the love for society — ^the 'communk>n 
with those of like 'dispositions, or similar 
conditions, and the 'desire for knowledge, 
form some of the reasons which 'perpetually 
bind men together. (§2:) In all civil 'socie- 

15 ties, it is 'requisite that each individual 
should 'relinquish the claim of asserting in^ 
dividual rights^ and 'redressing persona) 
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Contianallf. 
CommnnitHW 



Quit 



(§ 1.) 1. Whnt is the difference between dUparUy and intqmality, in 
the 2d line ?— -What do t^eir prefixes denote? 2. JVhat is the differ- 
eaee between ignorant and iUiterate^ in the 9th line ? — What do their 
prefixes signify 1 3, How would it affect the sense, if the comma .. 
were omitted after aU, in the 8th line ? (^ 2.) 4. What is th^ differ- j 
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'wrongs ; every one must take the general 
wlU of the community for a 'guide, and re- 

20 nounce all resort to individual 'force, for 
each receives 'instead of it the protection 
of the 'commonwealth. None are allowed 
to consult 'exclusively tlieir own happiness, 
without regard to the peace and 'order of 

25 the society with which they are 'connected. 
Men with the best 'intentions oflen err; 
'precipitancy, or the want of knowledge or 
talent, may 'prevent them from coming to 
correct 'conclusions concerning what is 

30 'just 

(§ 3.) Civil society is intended to 'remove 
these 'difficulties; the ablest minds are gene- 
rally 'selected to establish such rules as may 
best promote the general good, and it is 're- 

35 quisite that all subject themselves to the '^gal 
authority appointed to 'enforce these regu- 
lations. Christian communities 'administer 
in the highest possible 'degree to man!s pre- 
sent and 'perpetual happiness; they have 

40 the 'immunity to enforce laws that best pro- 
mote the general welfsgre-^maintain 'perfect 
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ence between reUnqui$h and quiU<, in the 16th line ? 5. What is it 
requisite for erery oife to do in civil society 1 6. What may prevent 
even good men from coming to just conclusions 1 7. To what does it 
refer, in the Slst line? 8. What is the meaning of nontf in the 22d 
line? (^ 3.) 9. What is the diSbrenoe' between admmuier and eomtrv- 
btUe^ in the 37th line?— What do their prefixes a4 and con denote? 
10. In how many simple sentences can you write degrte^ in the 38th 
line^ so that in each case it shall convey a different meaning? 11. 
What is the difference between perpettUU and conttantf in the 39th 
line ?— ^What do-their prefixes per and am denote ? 12. To what does 
they refer, in the 39th line ? 13. What is the character of laws en- 
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'subordination without oppr088ion-^regi}late 
private conduct without ' Invadnng the right 
of individual opinions^ and binding to 'ture- 
45 scribed 'modes of worship. 

(§4.) LAW or HATIONS. 

The Law of Nations designates the 'rights 

. and 'ordains the duties of nations in all their 

varied . 'relations with each other; it is a 

plain system of rules 'mnanating from the 

50 principles of justice* which 'govern and regu- 
late the affairs of men in their 'social rela- 
tions.. .On no subject have writers 'differed 
more than on this ; 'yet none is more simple 
or easier of comprehension. It is 'estab^ 

55 lished on the ' basis of Christianity, and is 
'recognized, underst6pd and observed only 
among 'enlightened and Christian communi- 
ties. (^5.) Its Innding 'powisr is entirely of a 
moral and religious nature ; its ' fundamental 

60 principles are 'contained in the text ** Do ye 
unto others as ye would that others, in 'simi- 
lar 'circumstances, ediould do unto you,'' 
and 'enjoins benevolence, kindness and cha- 
rity among all 'mankind. There is no hu- 

65 man 'tribimal to enforce an observance of 
national law. Nations, in this respect, 'sus- 
tain a similar 'position toward each other 
that 'individual members of society would 
if alt the halls of justice were 'abolished. 
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acted and enforced by Christian communities ? {^4.) 14. What was 

anciently the diflference between the la^ of nations and {n/«mational 

law? — What is the meaning of the prefix inter before national? 15. 

j What is the valid basis of the law of nfitions ? (§ 5.) 16. What relation 
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70 (^ 6.) There are no courts for the 'adjuat- 
ment of national 'misunderstandings. Each 
nation is a judge of its own 'wrongs, and 
<iecides its own 'standard of justice. Hence^ 
when a 'controversy arises between natioosy 

75 and the parties 'disregard the voice of reason 
and the established 'usages of the Chrisitian 
world, they have no other 'resort than that 
of 'arms. (§7.) It ai^ars that the most 
'renowned and powerful empires and rq>ub- 

80 lies of antiquity paid no 'jregard to the moral 
national obligations of justice and 'humanity. 
Athens, tt\at 'fruitful mother of philosophers 
and statesmen, who 'instructed the world in 
the arts and 'sciences* encouraged h^ navy 

85 in 'piracy, and put to death or oold into per- 
petual slavery, not only the 'prisoners taken 
in war, but -also the 'women and children of 
the 'conquered country. 

(^ 8.) Rome, the ' boasted mistress of the 

90 world, is celebrated alike for her 'tyrannical 
triumphs, her 'treacherous treaties, and her 
continual violations of justice. To the 'eter- 
nal disgrace of the Roman natne » it 're- 
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Ao nations tustain toward each other ? (§ 6.) 17. Repeat the. substance 
of section sixth, 18. What is the difference between controversy and 
ditpute, in the 74th line 9 19. Ditngtrd and aUghi, in the 75th line? 
20. U$agea and cuttomi, in the 76th linel '(§ 7.) 21. Give a synopsis 
or section seventh. 122. What is the difTerence between ftnowned and 
famoMj in the 79th line ? 23. Regard and retptdt in the 80th line ? 
24. FruUfiU and proUJk^ in the 8 2d line?, 25. Inttructed and taught, in 
the 83d line ? "26. Conquered and vanqmthed, in the 88th line 1 (% 8.) 
27. Of what does section eighth treat? 28. What is the distinotioh 
between edebrated and HUutrioaU^ in the 90th line ? 29. Treacheroui 
9ind ptrfiditmaj in the 9l6t line? ,30. Recorded and tegiattrtd, in the 93d 
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lUiHf. 



TiteqsflUtj. 



MotoaL 



corded, in Her most 'approved legal code, 

95 that whoever 'passed from one country to 
another became immediately a 'slave. (§ 9.) 
It is only in 'modem times that nations 
*&ssuming a moral character have, like the 
individuals 'composing them, considered 

ito tbem^Ives bound by the ' immutable prin* 
ciples of justice. In a state of 'peace all 
the nations in Christendom iitand in an 'equal 
'relation to each other, and are entitled to 
claim equal 'regard for their national rights, 

105 and require 'reciprocal obligations in good 
faith, whatever may be their 'relative size or 
'power, or however varied maybe their poli- 
. tical and religious 'institutions. It is a funda- 
mental 'principle in the law of nations, that all 

no are on a 'perfect equality and entirefy indepen- 
dent (§ 10.) Eveiy nation has the sole 'privi- 
lege of regulating its 'internal policy, and no 
political power has a right to 'prescpihe for 
another a mode of government or ' form of 

115 religion. TheLawofNations, which 'equally 
dispenses its 'rights and requires the fulfil- 
ment of its obligations, has for its 'objects the osndi. 
peace, the happiness, the 'honor and the un- iHrutr* 



SkteMtOb 
CenoMDy. 
Btaablf. 
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fading glory of 'mankind. 



Honuijty. 



line? (S.^O 31. Give a detailed account of section ninth. 32. What 
is the difference between modern and recent^ in the 97th line? 33. 
Peace and tranquillity, in the lOlst line ? 34. Eptal and imi/bml, in 
the 102d line ? €5. Power and Mtnngtk, in the 107tfa line ? (^ ^0.) 36. 
Repeat the substance of section tenth. 37. What is the d^fle^enoe be- 
tween prescribe and dictate^ in the 113tli.line? 38. Mode, in the 114tb 
line, and the word method'i ' 39. Form and ceremony^ in ibe 114th line 1 
40. JEguaUy and eqttably^ in the 115th line? 41. ObjeeU and eiub, in 
the 117thJine? 43. Honor and digwty, in the ll&th Line?. 

' ■ • . I I ^ < ■ I ■ I ■ I ' "^— 
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LESSON XV. 

(§ L) Tbb Law of 'Nations may be divided 
into, two parts, 'viz, : the N^essary Law of 
Nations, and the 'Positive Law of Nations, 
or International Law. Those 'pHnciples of 
6 justice which reason 'dictates and revelation 
enjoins, may be 'considered theJVecessory 
Law ofJVafums^ 'for these principles, indis- 
pensable to international 'commerce, are ef 
universal application, and are*sanctioned by 

10 the ablest jurists, numerous historical 'pre- 
c^dentSy and the long-established 'usages of 
Christita governments; no 'power can, by 
its separato laws, 'invalidate any portion 
of the 'necessary law of nations any more 

15 than 'single individuals can, by their private 
acts, 'alter the laws by which the &!tates 
wherein they ' live are ^vemed^ (^ 2.) The 
^PoritivCf or International Xote,, consists of 
treaties or 'compacts between two or more 

20 'sovereigns or nations. Treaties are of va- 
rious kinds t — as, treaties of 'peace — of 
'alKance, offensive and defensive — for regu- 
latii^ 'tommercial intercamrse^or settling 
-disputed boundaries — any matter of national 

25 'interest, policy or honor. When treaties €U*e 
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(§1.) 1. or what does tectioti first treat? 2. What is the differ- 
enee between fmncipUi and precepts^ in the 4th line 1 3. Sanetumtd 
and afmUmtuneed, in the 9th line? 4. JlUtr and change, in the 16th 
tine? (^ 2.) 6. Of what does section second treat? 6. What is the 
difference between tovtreigm and mtmardi*, in the 90th line ? 7- Dit- 
puted and contttted, in the 34th line ? S. IHiptaif and tskibit, hi the 
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made, ministers, usually called 'pleoipoteatia^ 
ries — 'chpsen, one, two, three, or tnor^ by 
and for each nation, 'meeting at some place 
'mutually agreed upon, and generally in the. 

30 territory of some neutral state — often 'display 
much 'ingenuity in making the prelbninary 
arrangements, as each strives to 'secure 
the best possible 'terms for his respective 
'country. 

35 <§ 3.) After the 'plenipotentianes have 
come to 'an undentandingf they write out 
^tieir 'agreement, which is then sent to their 
res^ctive nations or sovereigns— *if its 'arti* 
cles are confirmed, they 'immediately be- 

40 come an international law to those 'countries 
— but if either power refuses to .'sanction the 
acts of its ministers, the treaty is 'inoperative 
and thingtf remain 'm statu qua. In the 
United States, the. 'concurrence of the Pre- 

45 sident and two-thirds of the senate is 're- 
quisite for the ad^tion and 'ratification of 
a 'treaty. The Necessary Law of Nations 
may 'apply to the whole human family; 
whereas international law is more 'circum- 

50 scribed, in its 'extent, and binds only the 
contiracting nations. (§4.) It is 'an acknouh 
ledged principle that, having a right to 'adopt 
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30th lilies? (§3.) &. Give a detailed account of bee tion third. 10. 
What 19 the difference in the meanings of agreement and covenant, in 
the 37th line? 11. Sanefion and iupport, io the 41et line? IZ Oir» 
cumeeribed and restricted, in the 49th line ? 13. Stdtw quo is the namct 
of a certain kind of treaty— ^an yoq tell the condition in which it 
leases the contraetiqg parties ? (§ 4.) 14. Of what does section tburth 
treats 15. What is the difference between acknowledged and rteag- 
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such form of government as it deems expe- 
dient, every nation may alter, or even-'abo- 

55 lish, its internal regulations at .'pleasure, 
provided the 'changes do not in the least 
'afiect any of its obligations to other govern- 
njtents, and thftt the claims of 'individual 
creditors are not thereby "weakened. No 

60 division of territory, 'coalescence with other 

powers, or change in government, can Im- 

pair any of its rights or 'discharge it from 

any of its just 'engagementsf. 

,(§5.) A commuoity or 'kingdom that 

65 should resort to. any 'subterfuge to shake off 
its 'obligations— K>r that should make war 
upon its 'unoffending neighbors without as- 
serting any 'just cause for the same, and ap- 
parently for the 'sake of plunder and a desire 

70 of conquest, would 'forfeit alike its claim to 
the 'protection of the Law of Nations, and 
the *regard of the civilized world; would 
be treated as a, 'common enemy, and the 
act of 'appropriating the spoils thus obtained 

75 would be called national 'robbery. Every 
government would be bound to join a, 'league 
to force the 'relinquishment of such unlaw* 
ful possessions. (§ 6») It is generally 'ac- 
knowledged that every nation may .'use its 
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nized, in the dlst Utt« ? 16. jibolith an^ abrogate, in the 54th line? 
17. Coalescence and ttnion, in the 60th line? 18. Ifttpair and injure^ in 
the 61st line ? (§ 5.) 19. Of what doe^ section fi fth treat % 20. What is 
the difference between fubterfuge and evation, in the 65th line ? 21. 
Unoffending and inoff endings in the 67th line ? 22. Sake and purpose, in 
the 69th line? 23. Robbery and depredation, in the 75th line ? - (4 6.) 
24. Give a synopsis of section sixth. 25. What is the difference be- 
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80 own 'discretkm in making commercial and 
other trefitias — 'that 'one government may 
'surrender to another a part or all of its ter^ 
ritory, 'provided that in so doing the rights 
of no other 'power are either molested or 

85 'endangered. Every country, has a right 
to 'monopolise its own internal and colonial 
trade, and can exclude or admit at 'option 
any or every other 'nation. -« 
' (§ 7.) . it is generally 'conceded that every 

90 nation has 'on exclusive right to rivers flow- 
ing through its territory^i— to all 'inland bay$ 
and 'navigable vjoiers whatsoever— and to 
the 'adjoining sea-coast for the distance of 
three miles from shore. 'Custom has ren- 

95 dered it necessary for 'vessels sailing beyond 
the 'jurisdiction of their own country to 
be 'provided with passports. (§ 8.) A pass- 
port, is an 'official certificate, bearing the 
seal of the government v 'under whose flag 

100 the vessel sails ; it gives 'pennission to pass 
firom and to certain 'ports or countries, and 
to navigate 'prescribed seas without molesta- 
tion. It should contain a 'minute description 
of the vessel, her 'master, crew, loading, ^c. 
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tween u»e and emphy^ m the 79th line ? 26. Diicntum and judgment, 
in the 80th line? 27. Surrmder and CMfe, in the S2d Hne ? 7S.- Op- 
tion and ehoictj in the 87th line? (§7.) 29. Repeat the substance of 
section seventh. 30. What is the difference between adfoining and 
contignouiyin the 93d line? 31. Between ctutom and utagey in the 
94th line ? S2, Veudt and thip$f in the 95th line ? 33. Provided and 
fwrnUked, in the 97th linel (§ 8.) 34. Of what does seetion l&igbth 
treat? 35. What i& the differenee between nnder and heniath^ in the 
99th line ? 36. PenmtitM and Uav€, in the lOOth line ? ^T. Poii$ and 
Aorlof^ in the lOlst line ? 38. Jftnvte and dmimttwdud, in the 103d 
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los and lequest all 'friendly powers to permit 
her to 'pursue the prescribed voyage with- 
out 'interruption; and although the vessel 
may 'be the p-operty of a single merchant, 
yet any injury done the vessel of 'crew 

110 would be considered a national ' insult^ and 
one requiring full 'reparation, according to 
'the Iwijos of nations, 

(§ 9.) The 'mutual welfare of nations re- 
quires that they should have 'accredited 

115 agents to ^represent them at the national 
courts, or legislative 'assemblies of each 
other. These 'officei^s have usually been 
dfvided into the following classes, 'to wit : — 
1st class, or highest "order. Ambassadors 

120 and 'Papal Legates^ — ^2d class, Envoys Ex- 
traordinary and Ministers 'plenipotentiary,— 
Sd class. Ministers 'resident, accredited to 
sovereigns or 'independent nations, — 4th 
class, 'Charges d^ Affaires^ accredited to the 

185 minister of foreign 'affairs. (§ 10.) An am- 
bassador is a foreign 'minister of the highest 
'rank ; he acts in the place of the sovereign 
or government that employs him, and Hs en- 
titled to all the respect and 'immunities that 

130 the ruler of the country lie 'represents would 
be if 'personally present An ambassador 
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line? 39. Friendly mod amicable^ in the 105th line? 40. Purtue and 
prosecute^ in thp 106th line ? 41. InnUt and affront, in the 110th line? 
(f 9.) 42. Of what does section ninth treat? 43. What is the differ- 
ence between mutual and reciprocal^ in the ir3tb line? ^ 44.. What is 
the difference in the meanings of clotty order and rank, in the 119th 
l>ne ? (^ 10.) 45. Qive a detailed aooount of section tenth* 46. What 
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is not 'answerable, even for the most atro- 
cious crimes, to the judicial 'tribunals of the 
country tp which he is sent For 'flagrant 

135 'oflences^^ he may» howevery be sent to his 
own government, with a 'demand that he 
should receive 'adequate punishment Am- 
bassadors are 'usually selected from the 
ablest 'politicians of their respective coun- 

140 tries — ^tbeir residence is at the ^seatofgooem^ 

. ment of the power with which they 'nego- 

tiata (^ 11«) In 'times gf peace, it is usual 

for each Christian 'nation to be represented 

at the ^national legislature of every foreign 

lis government, and the 'duties of an ambassa- 
dor consist in 'transacting all public business 
to the best possible 'advantage for his own 
government — in 'penetrating into the secrets, 
the Idesigns and the policy alike of the go- 

u»' vernment in which he 'resides, and that of 
every njation whose. 'representatives he may 
meet; hence there is 'constant danger of 
'immorality and- crime among the highest 
national 'functionaries; It is a mournful fact, 

155 that foreign courts' have been more 'cele- 
brated for 'intrigue and corruption than for 
'purity of morals and patriotic deeds. Na- 
tional 'gratitude has oflener been awarded to 
private 'citizens than to public functionaries. 
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is the difference betyireen demand and reqwirtmentj in the 13dth line ? 

47. Between euiequate and • eommenauraUt in the 137th line? (ill.) 

48. Give. a synopsis of section eleventli. 49. What is the difference 
between timet and se€uon$t in the 142d line ? 50. BeKreen grandeutr 
and magniflcence ? 
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(§ 1.) An envoy is a person ^deputed by .a 
sovereign or government to 'negotiate a 
treaty, or to ^transact any other business 
with a foreign nation. The 'word is usually 
5 applied to a public 'minister sent on an 
'emergency, or for a particular purpofete. 
A plenipotentiary is a person 'clothed with 
fhn 'power t6 act for his sovereign or gov- 
ernment, 'usually to negotiate a treaty at the 

10 xdose of a wan The 'representatives <^ the 
government erf* the United States at ' foreign 
courts are usually 'styled ministers, and their 
duties depend entirely on the *nature of the 
'instructions givep them by the executive 

16 'cailHnet at Washington. (§ 2.) The business 
of the forei^ ministers of the 'United States 
is generally to keep their government 'cor- 
rectly informed of the 'proceedings of foreign 
'courts — to see that their countrymen are not 

90 'molested within the realms in which they 
ireside, and to ^countenancie all enlightened 
proceedings that tend to 'ameliorate the 
'condition of the human race. The distinc- 
tion 'between ambassadors, envoys, plenipo- 

25 tentiaries, and resident ministers, 'relates 
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(§ 1.) 1. Repeat the tubstanee of section first 2. What is the dif- 
ference between word and term^ in the 4th line 1 3. Between emergenqf 
and exigency, fn the 6th line? (§ 2.) 4. Give a synopsis of section 
second. 5. What is the difference between correctly and aeaeratehf, in 
the 17th line ? 6. Between encourage and cotuUenance, in the 21at line 1 
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chiefly to diplomatic precedence and 'eti- 
quette, and not to fheir 'essential powers 
and 'privileges. Governments generally re- 
serve to themselves the right to 'ratify or 

30 'dissent from treaties concluded by their pub- 
lic 'ministers. 

(§3.) A charge d'afiaires 'ranks lowest 
in the 'class of foreign ministers, and is 
usually a person intrusted, with public^ busi- 

35 ness in a foreign country Sn the place of an 
ambassador or other minister of high 'degree. 
A consul is a commercial 'agent, appointed 
by the government of a country to 'reside 
in foreign dominions, usually in 'seaports. 

40 Consuls are not entitled to the ' immunities 
of public ministers, 'nor are they under the 
^cial 'protection of the law of nations. 
The power of a consul may be 'annulled at 
'pleasure by the ruler of the country whei^ 

45 he 'resides, whereas the power of a foreign 
minister can be 'annulled only by the govern- 
ment which he 'represents. (§4.) Consuls 
must 'carry with them a certificate of their 
appointment, and must be 'publicly recog- 

50 nized and 'receive from the government in 
whose dominions they 'propose to reside, a 
written declaration, called an exequatur^ 'au- 
thorizing them to 'perform their specified dn- 
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(§ 3.) 7. Of what does section third treat? 8. What is the difference 
between bufinest and concemt^ in the 34th line? 9. Between agent 
and factOTj in the 37ih line ? (§ 4.) 10. Repeat the substance of sec- 
tion fourth. 11. What is the difference between cariry and bear, in 
the 48th line? 12. Between empowering and authorizing, in the 52d 
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ti^B* The 'business of censcds is to attend 

55 to the 'coilitnercial rights and privileges of 
their 'country and its ckizens. Unless it is 
'stipulated by treaty, the refusal to receive a 
consul is considered no breach of 'etiquette 
between nations ; but the 'refusal to receive 

60 a foreign minister denotes 'hostility. 

(§ 5.) War, the greatest 'scourge that has 
ever 'afilicted the huoiMi race, has, among 
civilized nations, its * formalities and its laws. 
It is customary to 'precede ii by a demand 

65 for redress of 'grievances. When every 
means has been resorted to in vain. to 'obtain 
'justice — ^when peace is more dangerous and 
'deplorable than war itself— -then nations 
usually 'set forth their grievances, accompa^ 

70 nied with a declaration of war, and 'proceed 
to ' hostilities. In monarchies, the right to 
'declare war is usually vested' in the sove» 
reign. In the United States, the 'power to 
declare war is confided to the 'national /e- 

75 gislature. (§6.) When wv is once 'declared, 
each and every ipan in the 'belligerent coun- 
tries is 'a party to the acts of his own gov- 
ernment; and a war 'between the govern- 
ments of two 'nations is a war between all 

80 the ' individuals living in their respective do- 
minions. The 'officers of government are 
considered 'merely as the representatives of 
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line? (§ 5.) 13. Repeat the substance of section fifth. 14. What is 
the difference between obtain and procure^ in the 66th linet 16. Be- 
tween declare and proclaim, in the 72d.line? (§ 6.) 16. Of what does 
section sixth treat? 17. What is the difference between evident and 
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the people. It is /ev^ent that every citizen 
indirectly contribnteii to 'sustain war, inas- 
85 much as it requires 'enonnous sums of mo* 
' ney, and can be 'waged only by the general 
'consent of th&*citizens of each country in 
paying taxes. The 'soldier is therefore the 
direct, and the tax-payer the indirect 'belli- 
90 gerent ; both 'participants, though perhaps 
in an unequal degree, in Whatever of *honor 
or of 'infamy may be attached to the com- 
mon 'cause. 

m 

(§7.) When one nation '^ invades the ter- 
95 ritory of another, under any 'pretence what- 
ever, it is called an .'ofllensive war on the 
• part of the invading nation, and a 'defensive 
war on the part^ of the natibn 'invadtsd. 
. 'Offensive wars are generally waged by the 
100 most 'powerful nations ; and nothing more 
clearly 'demonstrates the absurdity and 
'injustice of wars than the fact that by them 
chiefly 'tyrants sustain their power — iili the 
world with 'wretchedness, and enslave man- 
108 kind* The most 'unhallowed armies that 
ever 'desolated the earth and convert^ it 
into a human slaughter-house, have 'cla- 
mored most about the justice of their 'cause. 
Thomost 'idolized generals, those who have 
no commanded the mightiest armies and 'boasted 
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manifut^ in the 83d line ? 18. Between eftirmout and vcut, in the 65th 
llnel (^ 7.) 19, Give a synopsis orsection seventh. • ^, What is the 
difierence between principUt and fhoiwes, in the 111th linel 21. Can 
yov name som^s renowned generals that^ professing to be republicans, 
devastated the^ world aiid destroyed the liberties pf the pjoople ? 22. 
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most of their republican 'principles, have been 
the first to snatch the ^imperial purple^ and 
'usurp the unalienable rights of man. 



Mottm. 

DrcMof 

SteaL 



Why ought not people to entrust their liberties to those who vaunt 
most about their patriotisOi and devotion to republican principles? 



LESSON XVII. 

(§ 1.) A Blockade is the 'surrounding of a 
place with hostile troops or 'ships in such a 
manner as to prevent 'escape and hinder 
supplies of provisions and 'ammunition from 
5 entering, with a view to 'compel a surrender 
by hunger and Vdnt, without regular at- 
tacks. No neutral nation is 'permitted to 
afford any 'relief whatever to the inhabitants 
of a place blockaded, and all 'supplies in a 

10 state of 'transmission for such relief are 
liable to 'confiscation. A mere declaration 
of a blockade is not considered ' binding 
upon 'neutrals unless the place be actually 
'surrounded by troops and ships in such a 

15 manner as to render an entrance 'hazardous. 
It is^ also requisite that neutrals be 'apprised 
of the 'blockade. (§ 2.) A Truce is a tem- 
porary 'suspension of arms, by the mutual 
agreement of the 'belligerent parties, for ne- 

20 gotiating peace or any other 'purpose ; at 



L 



(§1.) 1. What is the djAerence between wrrounding and tncon^ois- 
ingy in the Ist line? 2. Why would not apprized answer as well as 
apprised^ in the 16th line ? 3. How many simple sentences are there 
in section first 1 4. Of what does section first treat ? (§ 2.) 5. What 
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the 'expiration of a trace, hostilities may be 

'renewed without a new declaration of war. 

Traces are either 'partial or generaL A par- 

. tial trace 'suspends hostilities only between 

25 'certain places, as between a town and the 
army 'besieging it; but a general truce 
^extends to all Ae territories and dominions 
of the ' beUigerent nations. An Armistice 
has a more 'timited meaning, being applied 

30 to a 'diCMTt trace/ and solely to military 
'ftlBhirs. 

(§ 3.) A 'declaration of war is a total pro- 
hibition of aQ commercial 'intercourse and 
'dealings between &11 the citizens of &e hos- 

35 tile powers ; and all 'contracts made with the 
subjects of a national 'enemy are null and 
void. It is unlawful for a 'citizen of one of 
the ' belligerent countries to insure the pro- 
perty, or even to 'remit money to a citizen 

40 of the other 'country. (^ 4.) An embargo 
is 'd proMbitbm upon shipping not to leave 
port. This 'restraint can be imposed only 
by the 'supreme government of a country, 
and is 'an implied declaration of some im- 

45 mediate and 'impending public danger. Let- 
ters of 'marque and reprisal, are letters under 
seal, or commissions 'granted by a govern- 
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is the difference ^between renewed and rtvwed^ in the 3dd line f 6. 
What do their prefixes denote 1 7. Of what two subjects does section 
second treat? (§ 3.) 8. Repeat the substance of section third. 9. What 
is the difference between deaUngt and trafiCf in the 34th line? 10. 
Between cwUtacU and bargain*^ in the 35th line? (1 4.) ll.<^ive a 
synopsis* of s^tion fourth. 12. What is t^ difference between dedUud 
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inent to its citizens to make ^ei^ure or 're- 
prisal of the 'property of an enemy, or of 

50 'persons vfho belong to a government wbich 
has 'refused to do justice to the citizens of 
the country 'granting the letters of marque 
and reprisal. The ^war-r^esaels thus permitted 
by a government to be 'owned by its private 

55 citizens are 'called privateers* 

(§ 5.) A Treaty is a solemn 'contract be- 
tween two or more nations, 'formally signed 
by commissioners 'duly appointed, and rati- 
fied in the most sacred maimer by the 'su- 

60 preme power of each state, which 'thereby 
'plights its national fidelity and honon 
Treaties 'usually take effect from the day 
they are 'ratified, and are as binding upon 
nations as privat<^ 'contracts are upon indi- 

65 viduals. Treaties should always 'receive a 
fair and liberal 'construction and be kept 
'inviolable.. (^6.) JNations, like individuals, 
know not what 'changes may await iheau 
The most powerful 'states, whose, citizens 

70 vainly 'boasted of their perpetual grandeur 
and 'duratiofi, have been subverted and their 
monuments of 'art demolished by the unspar- 
ing ravages of 'ruthless conquerors. Hence 
it 'behooves the most powerful nations to 
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and refuted, in the 51 st line? 13. Between called and named^ in the 
55th Tine? (^5.) 14. Of what does section fiAh treat? J 5. What 
18 the difference in the meaning of agreement and contract, in the 56th 
line ? 1(V. -HOw mapy different parts of speech are there in the mar- 
ginal exercises in section fi(\h ? (§ 6.) 17. What is the difference in 
&• meaning of dianget and tnciBtitudeSf in the 68th line 1 18. What 
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I 75 apply to themselves the same 'unerring roles 
and principles of justice and 'humanity which 
they 'require their weaker neighbors to ob- 
serve — to 'check fraud, oppression and vio- 
lence ; to sustain liberty, order, 'equity and 

80 'peace among all the weaker powers of the 
earth ; to unite in *the enforcement of the 
positive law of nations, aAd the 'rational 
usages of ^the ChrUHan loarltL 

(§ 7.) It may be observed, in 'concluding 

85 xhh subject, that the 'tendency of war is to 
'aggrandise the fewf to strengthen more and 
more the bands of 'tyrants, and bring the 
'direst miseries upon the many — ^that it cher- 
ishes nothing good^ and footers 'off ManiUr 

90 (tf wickedness ; that as the 'true spirit Of the 
Divine law ia generally 'ciifiused among, and 
ijnderstood by the great 'majority of the 
people, so do they 'become more temperate, 
'honest, industrious and intelligent — that, eon- 

95 sequently, nations grow * better, cultivate 
a 'liberal and humane policy, enjoy inter- 
nal peace and happiness, and 'oujtwai^ power 
and 'dignity. Furthermore, that no nation 
can 'oontribute to another's degradation, or 

100 prompt^ another's 'welfare, without, in a cor- 
resp<mding degree, depressing or elevating 
its own — that the most '-sacred observance 
of the 'positive laws and rights of nations 
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is the doty of all powerful nations? Id. Repeat the subslance of flee- 
tion sixth. (§ 7.) 20. What is the difference between comebtdiMg and 
dotingf in the 84th line ? 21. Repeat tlie substance of section seventh. 
32. What is the only real guaranty of individual happiness and na< 
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is 'essential to exalted national character, 
105 the 'hairiness of the whole human family* 
the perpetuity of the 'liberties of mankind, 
and the 'tranquillity of the world. It is to 
be 'hoped that the light of Christianity 
will soon 'utterly extinguish the spirit of 
'war, and thus forward tl«e millennium. 



Wflitat. 
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perpetoity and gnuidewrf 23. Wkioh do you think die btppi- 
ett individuals and nations, tbose that Rsoit to fcaiid and Yiokave, or 
those tbat deal with justice and humanity 1 



LESSON XTIXI. 
ORIOIir OF THIS AXEBICAV OdNSTITTTnOir. 

(§1.).Ths 'brief survey we have now 
taken of the 'nature of political power may 
'fiowble us more fuUy to understand the origin 
and tbo causes of the American 'ITnion^ 
5 We have seen that the nations of the 'earth 
Inrofesk to be governed fay the ' immutable 
principles of 'justice — that during all ages a 
'latent ipark <^ the iire of rational liberty 
has 'glowed in the human breastp— that nearly 

10 four thousand years ago the 'seeds of repub- 
lican principles were 'scattered over the 
-'face of the earth by inspiration — and when 
the world 'seemed to be shrouded in political 
'darkness — ^when the sun of human liberty 

15 had set upon the mdancboly 'wreck of an-lfiiiia- 
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(^ 1.) 1. Rei>eaS the substatooe of section first. 2. To whom do yoo 
suppose the principles of republicanism were given by inspiration! 
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cient republic«--^the Almighty, iivhoae •in- 
scrutable wisdom is often *concealed from 
tnortal View, broi^ht to light a new world 
(§ 2.) TTherein liberty, flying before the po- 

20 tentates of the earth, -chose for itself a secret 
asylum. ^Thither the oppressed and down- 
trodden of all the 'nations of the earth fled — 
and though they were not able to *shake off* 
entirely all the 'shreds of tyranny and of 

25*bigotry, yet the commingling of all nations 
and of all 'creeds enabled them more pro- 
perly to 'appreciate the moral worth of man 
— to value more highly his ' industry— the 
intellectual and pure qualities of the 'soul — 

30 to attain the nearest 'approximation of the 
age to an universal 'brotherhood — the true 
-standard of human dignity. 

(§3.) Hence we find, 'soon after the set- 
tiement of this country, several 'instances 

35 of aii association of the 'people of America 
for mutual defence and 'protection, while 
owing allegiance to the British 'crown. As 
early as 1643, only twenty-three years 'after 
the first 'settlement of New England, the 

40 'colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven, formed a 'league. 
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3. What is in««nt bf tha oxprewion ^bringuig to light a new world/' 
in the 18tb line 1 4. How does the world now compare with its eon- 
dition «t tbac timef (§ 2.) 5. Repeat the substance of section second. 
6. Can you give some account x>f the causes of the first settlement of 
this country ? 7. What WM the religious and political condition of 
mankind when this country was first settled f 8. What is the highest 
attainment of human sociiety? (§3 ) 9. Repeat the substance of sec- 
tion third. 10. What is the difTerenee btftwaen tnsfaiieft and exan^ht, 
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oBensive and defensive, firm and 'perpetual, 
under the 'name of the United Colonies of 
New England. The 'authority to regulate 

45 their general concerns, and 'especially to 
levy war and make 'requisitions upon each 
component colony for men and 'money ac- 
cording to its population, was *ve$ted in an 
Annual congress of commissioners 'delegated 

50 by the several 'colonies. Tliis confederacy, 
after 'subsisting forty-three years^ ^tas arbi* 
trarily 'dissolved, by James lit, in 1686. 

(§ 4.) A ^congress of governors SMid com- 
missioners from other colonies,. 'o^ well as 

55 those of New England, for the sake of 'fra- 
ternal union and the 'protection of their 
'western frontier, was held at Albany, in 1722. 
A more 'mature congress was held at the 
same place in 1754, 'ccm^is^in^o/'^commis- 

60 sioners ^fi:om New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. This ^con- 
gress was 'called at the instance pf the Brit« 
ish 'government, to take into consideration 

65 the best 'means of defending America in the 
event of a war with France, then 'appre* 
bended. The object of the 'crown was to 
effect treaties with the 'Ijnijians through this 
eongress; but most of the 'commissioners; 

70 among whom was the ' illustrious Franklin, 
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in the 34th line? 11. Betwe^a mbnUimg an4 exUting, in the Sist Hbo! 
(44.) 12. Give a synoptis of- section fourth. 13. What is the diflfer^ 
dnce between apprehended and/soruf, in the 6dth Unef 14. &tween 
Indiant and lovaget, in the 68tb 4ine 9 (^ 6.) 15. Oive « detailed ac- 
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had more enlarged and 'philanthropic views. 
They advanced and 'promulgated some in- 
valuable truths, of which the proper 'recep- 
tion by th^ir 'countrymen prepared the way 
75 for future inddpendence and Tratemal union. 
(§ 5.) From this 'assembly, the king and 
parliament 'anticipated much support ; they 
hoped insidiously, to bribe its ' leading mem- 
bers by offices, and ' furthermore sent their 
80 'emissaries to divide the colonies into several 
I 'confederacies, so that they might be the 
easier 'controlled ; but all the plans of the 
crown were signally 'baffled. The sagacious 
commissioners, with Franklin for their 'chair- 
85 man, drew up a 'plan of united government 
consisting of a general 'council of delegates, 
to be chosen by the 'provincial assemblies, 
and a president general to bq 'appointed by 
the 'crown* (§ 6.) Many of ttie rights of 
90 war and peace, and the 'authority to lay and 
levy imposts and taxes, were 'proposed to 
be vested in this council, subject to the 'nega- 
tive of the president; and the 'union was to 
'embrace all the colonies. This bold project 
95 was rejected by the king, who was 'alarmed at 
the republican principles 'contained therein ; 
and, by those 'arts among the office-holders 
which 'kingly governments so adroitly prac* 
tise, its rejection was 'procured in every co- 
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count of section fifth. 16» What is the diflerenee between oMtntAly and 
nrnvotiation, in the 76th linel 17, Between baffled B.nd defeaUd, in the 
83d line? (§ 6.) 18. Give a synopsis of sectioii siitfa. 19. What is the 
(^erence;betw«en em^ace amd tnciiMlc, in tlie.94th line 1 20. Between 
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160 lonial assembly^ and 'singular as it may ap- 
pear, on the ground of its Yavouring the 
'Crown. 

(§^7.) Thus, by the 'swarms of kingly 
officers who filled the colonies, *i»%judice 
Its was excited against the 'purest patriots, and 
for several years these kingly 'parasites suc- 
ceeded in exciting much 'jealousy and ani- 
mosity among the 'colonies. So great was 
the 'disaffection, fostered mainly by mo- 
no narchical 'intrigue, that even Franklin des- 
paired of a general and a 'permanent union. 
But when the corruption and the 'tyranny 
of the government became 'apparent to the 
majority of the people, they 'meted out me- 
ns rited scorn to the British rulers, and 'reposed 
the utmost 'confidence in their own patriotic 
Congress. (§ 8.) The 'passage of the stamp- 
act by the British Parliament, in 1785, 'im- 
posing a small tax on paper, 'roused a general 
190 indignation 'throughout all the colonies ; not 
that the tax was grievous to be 'borne, or 
that there was anything 'unjust in taxing 
paper, for several states have imposed a * si-' 
milar tax'; but the 'opposition was on the 
125 'ground that Parliament had no right to tax 
the 'colonies, and that taxation and ref^'e- 
sentation were 'inseparable. A congress of 
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kingly and regdt, in' th« 98th line? (§ 7.) 21. Of wlial does section 
seventh tfest ? 22. What is the difierence between Jioarmt and iily^ 
tUudft, in the lOSd linef 23. Between jeaUmaf and envy, in the 107th 
line ? (§ 8.) 24. What is the subject of section eighth 1 25. What is 
the diffefeuG«?> between borne end mppotttd^ in the 121st Ifne ? 26. Be- 
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'delegates from nine colonies met at New 
York in October, 1765, at the 'instance and 
130 'recommendation of Massachusetts. The 
colonies 'represented were Mass., R. I., 
Conn., ' N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del, Mi, and S. C. 
The declaration of rights of this body 'as- 
serted, that the 'sole power of taxation lay 

135 in the 'colonial legislatures, and that the 
^restrictions imposed on the colonies by late 
,'acts of Parliament, were uiyust The Con- 
gress also adapted an 'address to the king^ 
and a petition to 'each house cfParliamenL 

140 (^ 9.) The Coikgresa of n65 was only 'a 
preparcUory ^p to the more 'extended and 
'lasting union, which took place at Philadel- 
phia, in September, 1774, and laid the 'foun- 
dations of the American , ' Republic. The 

i49'nieetii^.of this Congress was first recom- 
mended by a town-meeting of the 'people of 
Providence, Rhode Island, 'followed by the 
'Assemblies of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
and by other public bodies and 'mi^etings of 

1^ the people. In some of the colonies, 'dele- 
gates were a{qpointed by the 'popular branch 
of the l^sIatuTje ; iA others, by 'conventions 
of the people. The deputies 'convened Sep- 
tember 4, 1774; and, after 'choosing offi- 

m cer^, adopted certain fundamental rules of 
'legislation, . 
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tween amitar uid libe^ in th^ Iddd line? (^ 9.) 27. Repeat tb« Bub- 
j^t of section ninth. 28. What ia the difference between lotting and 
permanent^ in the the 142d liAe? 29. Between connm^ttfu imd mmt- 
tng;«,ia.the I52d line? 
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LESSON XIX. 

(§ 1.) As the Congress thus ^assembled eX- 
ercised 'sovereign authority, not as the agent 
of the govemment *de facto of the colonies, 
but in virtue of 'origmal power derived di- 
5 rectly from the people, it has been 'palled 
" the revolutionary government.*' It 'termi- 
nated only when regularly 'superseded by 
the 'confederated govemment, in 1781. Its 
first 'act was the declaration, that in deciding 

10 questions in this Congress, each ' colony 
should have but one Vote ; and this was the 
'established course through the revolution. 
It 'proposed a general Congress to be held 
at the same place, in May of the next 'year. 

15 It was this Congress which 'passed, October 

14th, 1T74, the Bill of Ri^ts, whiqh 'set 

firth the great 'principles of national liberty. 

(§ 2.) It was the ' violation of this bill of 

'rights that was the cause of the American 

20 revolution. The 'grievances under which 
the colonies ' labored being unredressed by 
the British government. Congress 'issued a 
declaration of independence, 'July 4th, 1776, 
and 'claimed a place among the nations of 

25 the earth, and the 'protection of their ac- Defenoa. 
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($1.) 1. Repeat the substance of section first 2. Iir how mimy 
sentences c«a you use the word JIfay. in the 14ih line, so that in each 
case it shall convey a different meaning ? 3. Is teoson, in the 14th 
line, used in its limited or extended sense* 4. In how many sentenoes 
can you use the word prineipleSj ita the 17th line, so that in each case 
it shall convey a different meaningr? (^ 2.) 5. From what is m/ringt- 
mint derived, in the 18th linef 6. Repeat the substance of aectioa 
^ ■ ■ ■■-■■-■ I ,— ■ . -f 
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knoivledged law. The 'declaration of the 
Bill of Rights, and of ' Independence, is the 
*basis on which the Constitution was founded, 
and after this declaration of 'rights the colo- 
30 nies may be 'considered as a separate and 
distinct 'nation. 

(§3.) 'Anterior to this time, there were 
ttiree 'distinct forms of goyemm«At existing 
in the colonies, 'to toit: The Provincial or 
•15 Royalf ' Preprietanff and Charter govern- 
ments. The Prtmncial or 'Rayai govern- 
ments 'existed under the immediate govern- 
nient of the king of England, and were 'en- 
tirely under his contr<^ Under this form 
40 of^' government, New Jersey, Hew Hamp- 
shire, and South Carolina wwe ' governed 
as provinces, at the 'time of the declaration 
of rights. The 'Charter governments were 
great political corporations, 'derived from 
45 and 'dependent an the Crown. (^ 4.) The 
Charter governments 'approximate nearest 
^o that of 'the mother country^ and its citizens 
had the greatest 'protection in their rights. 
The 'powers of this government were, like 
50 those of England and our Constitution, dis- 
tributed into three great 'department^ — the 
Executive, the ^ Legislative, and the Judicial 
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OblaiMd. 



DatM. 
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second. 7. 'What is the difference between (ondd&td and regarded^ 
in the 30th line? (^ 3.) 8. Give a synopsis o£ section third. 9. Id 
how many sentences ^an yon use /orm, in the 39th line, in each of 
which it shall convey a different meaningi 10. What is the difference 
between /orm and iystem, in the 30th line? 11. Why does on follow 
dependent, and to subservient, in the 45th line? (§4.) 12. What were 
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The Charter governments^ at the 'time of the 
'declaration of rights, were Mass., IL I., and 

55 Conn. (^ 5.) The 'Proprietary governments 
were written 'grants from the king to one or 
more persons, conveying to them the general 
powers of government within their ' pre- 
scribed territories. Hie proprietors 'exer* 

60 cised similar power^ and acted 'instead of 
the king, and, like him, ' had power at any 
time to convene or 'prorogue, and also to 
negative, or even 'repeal any of the acts of 
the Assemblies. The Proprietliry 'govern- 

65 ments, at the time of the dechiratioQ of 'rights, 

^ were Pa., 'Del, and Md. 

(^ 6*) ' Hence it appears that the king was 
not only 'repres^ited; but had, or ratl^r, 
claimed the 'right, either directly or indi- 

70 rectly, to 'abolish any law, or dissolve any 
legislative assembly in the colonies. A 'ma- 
jority <^ the governors and 'council in the 
coliMiies, were appointed 'directly by the king. 
The judges, and the incumbents of all im- 

75portant 'places, Wj«re also dependent upon 
the king for their 'continuance in office, 
though generally 'paid by the colonists. (§ 7.) 
It was the 'supercilious acts erf* the governors, 
and the 'exercise of despotic power by the 
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UMd. 



A4i(Nin. 



MvikffM. 



Froa 



AvtlMjfKjp* 

Flimditir. 
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St^r. 



TTie. 



the Charter governments? (§ 5.j 13. What were Proprietary govern- 
ments ? 14. Why 18 it necessary to use the preposition to after convey- 
ing, in the 57th line? 15. What is tVte dififei'enoe between prorogue 
and adjovrn, in the 62d line ? (§ 6.) 16. In how many sentences can 
you nse the word right, in the 69th line, so that in each case it shall 
not only convey a different meaning, but also be a different part of 
speech ? (§7.) 17. What caused the declaration of rights? 18. From 
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80 king, that 'led to the declaration of rights, 
which was in direct 0|^sitioii to the 'arro- 
gated authority of the 'British goTemmenty 
and 'asserted in substance that die king had 
'violated the common law of England; andi 

85 as the cdonists never retracted the ' least 
portion of the ' declaration of rights, they 
may he 'considered as ibrming a distinct 
nation from that 'time ; thongh in their ad- 
dresses to the 'king and parliament they 

90 professed the utmost ' loyalty, and undoubtp 
edly hoped that all 'grievances would be 
speedily tedresaed, and . ' consequently that 
there would be ho 'necessity for the proposed 
'meeting in 1776* 

95 (§ 8.) It is important to ^bear in mind the 
situation of the colonies 'premoui to their 
declaration of rights, in order to 'understand 
correctly the political 'progress of our cojtm- 
try, and 'especially the Declaration of Inde- 

100 pendence and the 'palladium of liberty. It 
may here be 'observed, that the framers of 
the 'Constitution considered the declaration 
of rights passed in 1774, and that of 'inde- 
pendence in 1776, as * setting forth all the 

105 great principles of American liberty: 'hence 
they deemed it unnecessary to 'precede the 
Constitution with apy further 'formal decla- 

* ration of a 'new bill of rights. (§ 9.) But 
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what time may the oolonista be deemed independent of Great Britain ? 

19. What is ttie general meaning of loyalty y in the 90th Ui;ie ? (§ S-) 

20. What 19 meant by the expression *' palladium of liberty," in the 
lOOth linel 21. To ul^at does thai, in the I03d line, refec I (§ 9.) 22. 
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the American people are so 'exlremely care^ 

uo^ttZ of their rights, and desirous of 'transmft- 

ting them to posterity in' 'unsullied purity, 

. that the 'Congress of the U/iited States, on 

the 25th of ' September, 1789, proposed ten 

'amendments to the Constitution, which more 

us 'clearly and definitely specify the rights of 

the people, 'prescribe the duties of Congress, 

and the ' limit of the Constitution. But the 

substance of these amendments is, as ' before 

intimated, 'contained. in the original bill of 

j» rights; which, though 'thus rendered less 

'prominent, will ever remain the basi^ of that 

enduring monument of the sages and 'patriots 

of the ''revolution-^the Constitution* 



NatioMd As- 
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In how many sentences can you use the word M^et, in the 122d line, 
so that it shall convey a different meaning in each oaee f ' 23. What 
is the meaning of pairioU and cftamjnons, in the 122d line"? 



LESSON XX. 
* DECLARATION OP EIGHTS 

Of *■■ 'CoHTiirBrrAL CoireRSM, Octobsb 14, 1774. 

(§ I.) Wheeeas, since the 'close of the last 
war, the British Parliament, 'claiming a 
power of right to 'bind the people of America 
by 'statutes in all cases whatsoever, hath in 
5 some acts 'expressly imposed taxes on them, 
arid in others, under various 'pretences, but 
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TtedUBMtt 

(^ 1.) 1. When and by whom was the declaration of the bill of 
rights madel 2. Repeat the substance of section first. 3. What is 
the difference between Tirstetion and pretexts, in the 6tfa lintfl f% 2.) 
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in fact for the purpose of raising a 'revenue, 
hath 'imposed rates and duties payable in 
these 'colonies, ^established a Board of Com- 
10 mis^oners, "with 'unconstitutional powers, 
and extended the 'jurisdiction of Courts of 
Admirahy,.not otaly for 'collecting the said 
duties, but for the trial of 'causes merely 
'arising within the body of a county : 
15 (^2.) And whereas, 'tn consequence of 
other statutes, judges, who 'before held only 
'estates at will in their offices, have been 
made dependent on the 'crown alone, for 
their 'salaries, and standing armies kept in 
20 times of peace ; and whereas, it has ' lately 
been resolved Jn 'Parliament, that by force 
of a statute, 'made in the thirty-fifth year of 
the 'reign of King Henry the VIIL, colonists 
may be 'transported to England, and tried 
25 there, upon 'accusations for treasons and 
'misprisions, or concealments of treasons 
'committed in the colonies, and, by a late 
'statute, such trials have been directed in 
cases therein 'mentioned : 
30 (§ 3.) And whereas, in the last 'session of 
Parliament, three 'statutes were made ; one 
entitled, *^An act to 'discontinue, in such man- 
ner and for such Hime as are therein men- 
tioned, the landing and 'discharging, lading, 
35 or 'shipping of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, at the town and within the 'harbor of 
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4. Repeat the substance of section second. 6. To what does tAetr refer 
in the 19th line? (§3.) 6. Repea^ the substanpe cf section third. 
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Boston^ in the 'province of Massachusetts 
Bay in North Ameiica;' another 'entitled, 
^An act for the better 'regulating tlie govern- 

40 ment of the 'province of Massachusetts Bay» 
in New England ;' and another 'entitled, ^An 
act for the impartial 'administration of jus* 
tice, in the cases of persons 'questioned for 
any act done by them in the 'execution of 

45 the law, or for the 'suppression of riots and 
'tumults, in the province of the Massachu- 
setts Bay, in New England:* and 'another 
statate was then made, ' for 'making more 
effectual 'pjcovision for the government of the 

60 province of 'Quebec,' &c All which sta- 
tutes are 'impolitic, unjust, and cruel, as weU 
as unconstitutional, and most 'dangerous and 
'destructive of American rights. 
.(§ 4.) And whereas, 'assemblies have been 

55 frequently 'dissolved, contrary to the rights 
of the people, when they attempted to 'delibe- 
rate on 'grievances: and their dutiful, humble, 
loyal, and reasonable petitions to the 'crown 
for 'redress, have been repeatedly treated 

60 with 'contempt by his majesty's ministers of 

'state : 

The *good people of the ^several ^colonies 

of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
65 Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 'Penn- 
sylvania, Newcastle, Kent, 'and Sussex, on 
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7* What is the difference between tuppretsion and rettrainnunt, in the 

45th line? (^ 4.) 8: H«peat the substance pr«ection fourtli. 0. What 

[is ibo difference between diddain and cot^ten^U in tbe 60th line? 
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'Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro* 
Una, aoid South Carolina, justly 'alarmed at 
tliese 'arbitrary proceedings of parliament 

70 and 'administration, have severally elected, 
constituted, and appointed 'deputies to meet 
and sit ia general 'congress, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in order to 'obtain such estab- 
lishment, as that their religion, laws, and 'lib- 

75 erties may not be 'subverted ; whereupon 
the deputies so appointed being now 'assem- 
bled, in a *fidl and free representation of 
these colonies, taking into their most 'serious 
consideration the best 'means of attaining 

80 the 'ends aforesaid, do, in the first place, as 

Englishmen, their 'ancestors, in like cases 

have usually done; for 'asserting and vindi* 

eating their rights and liberties, 'DECLARE, 

(^ 5.) That the inhabitants of the 'English 

85 colonies in North America, by the ' immu- 
table laws of nature, the 'principles of the 

_ » 

English constitution, and the several .'charters 

or 'compacts^ have the following RIGHTS. 

', 'Resolved, N. CD.* 1. That they are en- 

90 titled to life, liberty, and 'property j and they 

have never 'ceded to any sovereign power 

whatever a i^ight to 'dispose ^either, without 

their 'consent, 

Rejsolved, 'JV, C ZZ, 2. That our ances- 

95 tors, who first 'settled ^these colonies, were, 
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(§ 5.) 10. Repeat the substance of section flflh. 11. What is the dif- 
ference between compactt and agreementg, in the 88th line? (§6.) 



* HaniMe etmlnHemtt, no panon oppoaiaff or diwgiaaiiig. 
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at the time of their 'emigration from the 
mother country, entitled to all the 'rights, 
liberties, and 'immunities of free and naturai- 
bom subjects, within the 'realm of England* 

100 (§6.)Resolved,N.C.D. a That, by such 
emigration, they by no means forfeited, *sur- 
rendered, or lost any of those rights, but 
that they were, and their 'descendants now 
are, entitled to the exercise and 'enjoyment 

lOi of all such of them as their * local and^cAer 
circumstances enable them to 'exercise and 
*enjoy. 

Resolved, 4. That the 'foundation of Eng* 
lish liberty, and of all 'free government, is a 

Hi right in the people to 'participate in their 

- legislative council ; and as the English 'colo- 
nists are not represented, and, from their local 
and other 'circumstances, cannot properly 
be 'represented in the British parliament, 

m they are entitled to a free and exclusive 
power of legislation in their several provin- 
cial 'legislatures, >vfaere their right of repre- 
sentation can alone be "preserved, in all cases 
of taxation and internal ^polity, subject only 

i» to the 'negative of their sovereign, in stich 
manner as has been heretofore *used a;nd ac- 
customed; but, from the 'necessity of the 
case, and a regard to the 'mutual interests 
of both countries, we 'cheerfully consent to 

125 the 'operation of such acts of the British 
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12. Repeat the substance of »ection sixth. 13. What is the difierence 
between foumdaikm and 6am, in the 108th line ? 14. Between reUricttd I 
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135 



parliament zn are, bona fide, 'restrained to 
the regolatibn of our 'external commerce, 
for the purpose of 'securing the commercial 
'advantages of the whole empire to the mo- 
i» ther country, and the 'commercial benefits 
of its respective members ; exdudii^ every 
I *idea of taxation, internal or external, for 
raising a revenue on the 'subjects in America, 
without their 'consent 

(§ 7.) Resdhred, N. C. D. 6. That the re- 
spective colonies are entitled to the 'common 
law of England, and more 'especially to the 
great and 'inestimable privUege of being 
tried by their peers of the 'vicinage, accord- 
140 ing to the 'course of that law. 

Resolved^ 6. That they 'are entitled to 
the 'benefit of such of the English statutes 
as existed at the time of their 'colonization; 
and which they have, by experience, re- 
i4j» spectively found to be 'applicable to their 
several .' local and other circumstances. 

Resolved, N. C. I). 7. That these, 'Ais ma- 
jetty's cdonies, are 'lilcewise entitled to all 
the immuniti^ and privileges, 'granted and 
150 'confirmed to them by royal charters, or se- 
cured by their several 'co^es of provincial 
'laws. 

(§8.) Resolved, N.C.i). a That they 'have 

a Tight 'peaceably to assemble, consider of 

155 their grievances, and 'petition the king ; and 
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and restrained, in the 126th line? (^ 7.) 15. Repeat the substance of 
section seventh. 16. What is the difFerenco between experience and 
trials in the 144th linef (§8.) 17. Repeat the substance of section 
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that all prosecutions, prohibitory 'proclaina- 
tions, and 'commitments for the same, are 
'iUegaL 

Resolved, N. C. D, 9. That the 'keeping a 

uo ^standing army in these colonies, in times of 

peace, without the 'consent of the legislature 

of that colony in which such army is 'kept, 

is 'against law. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 10. It isindispensal^ 

iss necessary to good government, and 'rendered 
'essential by the Engli^ constitution, that the 
constituent 'branches of the legislature be 
independent of each other; that, 'therefore, 
the 'exercise of legislative power, in several 

m colonies, by a council appointed, during 'ptea- 
sure, by the 'crown, is unconstitutional, dan- 
gerous, and 'destructive to the freedom of 
American 'legislation. 

(§ 9.) All and each of which, the 'afore« 

ns said 'deputies, in behalf of themselves and 
their constituents,'do claim, demand, and 'm- 
sisi on, as their 'indubitable rights and liber- 
ties; which cannot be 'legally taken from 
them, 'altered, or abridgod^ by. any power 

180 whatever, without their own 'consent, by 
their 'representatives in their several provin- 
cial 'legislatures. 

(§ 10.) These ' declarations met with a 
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eighth. 18. What is the difierence hetveen kept and retained^ in the 
16 2d line? (§ 9.) 19. Repeat the subttance of section nimh. 30. What 
is the difference between altered and changed^ in the 179th line? 
(^ 10.) 21. What does tAtM, mean in the 185th line? 22. What is the 
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hearty response in every section of the con- 

185 federacy. The union thus ' happily formed, 
and 'continued by a succession of delegates 
in Congress, has been 'revered as the guard- 
ian of our liberties, through every 'change 
of our 'government (§ 11.) The second 

190 'continental Congress, 'which assembled at 
Philadelphia in May, 1775, was 'invested by 
the colonies M^ith very ample 'discretionary 
porrers. Determined to assert 'unconditional 
sovereignty over the colonies by 'force, Great 

195 Britain had already 'commenced hostilities 
in the 'province of Massachusetts. Congress, 
supported by the 'zeal and confidence of its 
constituents, 'prepared for defence by pub* 
lishing a declaration of the 'causes and ne- 

200 cessity of 'taking up armSf and by proceeding 
to levy and 'organize an army, to prescribe 
'regulations for land and sea forces, to emit 
'paper monet/, contract debts, and exercise 
all the other 'prerogatives of an independent 

205 government ; till, 'goaded to the utmost by 
the 'attacks of England, which repeatedly 
caused American ' soil to drink American 
blood, it 'at lastj on the 4th of July, 1776, de- 
clared the 'united colonies to be FREE and 

210 INDEPENDENT STATES. 
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difference between rwered and vnteratedy in the 187th line? (§11-) 
23. or what does section eleventh treat? 24. What phtases ivill give 
tbe sensft of repeeUedly^ in the 206th line? 25. In how many ways can 
you use ioU, in the 207th line, so as to convey in each case a different 
meaning? 26. What words are definitions, in section eieven T—what 
aynonynts?'^whAt neitbett 27. What battles are alluded to in the 
Iftaihline? 
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LESSON XXI. 

DECLARATION^ OF INDEPENDENCE. 

(§1.) A 'Declaration by the representatives 

of the United States of America, in 'Con* 

gress assembled* , 'Passed, Thursday, 

'July 4th, 1770. 

5 When, in the course of human 'events, it 

becomes necessary for one people to 'dissolve 

the political ' bands which have connected 

them with another, and to 'assume among 

the powers of the earth tlie 'separate and 

10 equal station to which the 'laws of nature, 
and of nature's God, 'entitle themr a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind 'requires, 
that they should 'declare the causes which 
'impel them to the separation. 

15 (§ 2.) We hold these 'truths to be self-evi- 
dent : that all men are 'created equal ; that 
they are 'endowed, by their Creator, with 
certain 'unalienable rights; that among these, 
are life, liberty, and the 'pursuit of happiness. 

20 That, to 'secure these rights governments are 
'instituted among men, deriving their ju^t 
powers from the 'consent of the governed ; 
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Tk« diflHHU QiMMfltoif an eiMldatad in tlia hpftntkx, 

(% 1.) 1. When was the declaration of the independence of tbe 
United States adopted ? 2. By whom was it adopted % 3. When was 
this declaration made? 4. Repeat section first. 5. Illustrate the dif- 
ference between diiiolve and deHroy, in the 6th line. 6. lilastrate the 
difference between deriart and ovow, in .the 13th line?. (§2.) 7. 
What truths are said to be self-«vident? 8. What are inalienable 
rights 1 9. For what is government instituted 1 10. From what do 
governments derive their juat powers? 11. When have the ptiopio a 
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that» whenever any 'form of government be- 
comes ^destructive of these ends, it is the 

25 right <^ the people to alter or to 'abolish it, 
and to 'institute a new government, bying 
its 'foundation on such principles^ and orga- 
nising its powers in such 'form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to efiect their safety 

30 and 'happiness. (§3.) Prudence, indeed, 
will 'dictate, that governments, long estab- 
lished, should not be changed for ' light and 
transient causes ; and accordin^y, all 'expe» 
rience hath shown, that 'mankind are more 

35 'disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to 'right themselves^ by abolishing the 
forms to which they are 'accustomed. But 
when a long train of 'abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, 'evinces 

40 a design to reduce them under 'absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their 'duty, to 
throw off such government, and to 'provide 
new guards for their future 'security. Such 
has been the patient 'sufferance of these colo- 
45 nies ; and such is now the 'necessity which 
constrains them to 'alter their former systems 
of government (§4.) The 'history of the 
'present king of Great Britain is a history of 
'repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, 
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right to abolish, a government? 12. Illustrate the difference between 
abclisk and abrogate, in the 25th line? (§ 3.) 13. What does prudence 
dictate? 14. What has afl experience shown? 15. When is it the 
right and duty of a people to throw off a government? 16. Illustrate 
the difference between light and trivial, in the 32d line. 17. Illus- 
tnite the difference between alnue* and wrcmgt, in the 38th line? 
(H.)-18. What is the history of the then king of Great Britain? 
^ - ' ■ ' ' ^ . 1- 
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50 in ' direct object, the estmblishnient of 'an 

abtoliUe tyranny over these states. To {nrove 

this, let facts be 'submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his 'assent to laws the most 

'wholesome and necessary for the public 

55 'good. 

He has 'forbidden his goyernors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing 'importance, 
unless 'suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be 'obtained; and, when so 
60 suspended, he has utterly 'neglected to attend 
to 'them. 

He has 'refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large 'districts of people, 
unless those people would 'rehnquish the right 
65 of 'representation in the legislature ; a right 
inestimable to them, and 'formidable to ty- 
rants 'only. 

(§5.) He has called together 'legislative 

bodies at places unusual, 'uncomfortable, and 

70 distant from the 'depository of their public 

records, for the sole purpose of 'fatiguing 

them into compliance with his -measures. 

He has 'dissolved representative houses, 

repeatedly, for opposing, with 'manly firm- 

75 ness, his 'invasions on the rights of the people; 

He has 'refused, for a long time, after such 

dissolutions, to cause others to be 'elected ; 
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19. To what did the king of Great Britaia refuse his assent 1 20. 
What had he forbidden the governors to do? 21. Illustrate the'diffe- 
rence between refuttd and decUnedj la the 6 2d line. (§ 5.) 22. Wiif 
did the king of Great Britain call legislative bodies at places distant 
from the depository of public records? 23. Why did he repeatedly 
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'whereby the legislative po'wers, incapable of 
'annihilatipn, have returned to the people at 
80 large for their 'exercise; the state remain- 
ing, in the mean time, 'exposed to all the 
dangers of 'invasion from without, and oon- 
vulsiohs 'within. 

(§ 6.) He has 'endeavoured to prevent the 
85 population of these states ; for that 'purpose, 
'obstructing the laws for naturalization of 
'foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encou- 
rage their 'migration hitiber, and raising the 
'conditions of new appropriations of lands. 
90 He has obstructed the 'administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to ' laws for 
eistablishing 'judiciary powers. 

Be has made judges 'dependent on his 
will alone, for the 'tenure of their offices, and 
95 the amount and payment of their 'salaries. 
. He has^'erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to 'harass 
our people, and eat out their 'substance. 
tie has ' kept among us, in time of peace, 
i<M^ standing armies, without the 'consent of our 
'legislatures. 

(§ 7.) He has affected to render the 'niili- 
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dissolye representadve booses? 94. AAer such dissolution, what did 
h« refuse to .do? 25. Illustrate the difference between dected and 
ckoien, in the '77 tL line. 26. Between annihilatiKM and duintctumy in 
tbe 79t& line. (^ 6.) 27. How did fhe king of Great Brit&in endea> 
voor to prevent the population of the states? 28. How did he obstruct 
the administration of justice ? 29. How did he make the judges de- 
pendent? 30. What did he erect? 31. What did he send to this 
cont)tr)r? 32. What did he keep annongthe people in times of peace? 
33. Illustrate the difference between atilarUa and emobtmtmUt in Che 
95th line. (^ 7.) 34. How did the king of Great Britain render the 
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tary independent of, and superior to, the 'civil 
*power, 

iM He has 'combined with others, to subject 
us to a jurisdiction 'foreign to our constitu- 
tion, and ' unacknowledged by our laws ; 
giving his 'assent to their acts of pretended 
'legislation : 

iM For 'quartering large bodies of aroied 
'troops among us : 

For 'protecting them, by a mock-trial, 
from 'punishment for any murders which 
they should 'commit on the inhabitants of 

us these 'states: 

For 'cutting of our trade with all parts of 
the 'world : 

For 'imposing taxes on us, without our 
'consent : 

ISO For 'depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by 'jury: 

For 'transporting us beyond seas, to be 
tried for 'pretended offences : 
(§8.) For 'abolishing the free system of 

iss English laws in a 'neighboring province, 
establishing therein 'an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its ' boundaries, so as to 
render it, at once, an example and a fit 'in- 
strument for 'introducing the same absolute 

V30 rule into these 'colonies ; 
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miKtary powerl 35. For what did he combine with others f S6. 
Name all the acts of pretended legislation to which he gave his 'as- 
sent. 37. iHustrate the difference between imponng and obtruding^ 
in the llSth line. (§8.) 38. Illustrate the difference between in^nt- 
meiU and toot, in the 128th line. {% 9.) 39. How did the king of Great 
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For taking away our 'charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering 'funda- 
mentally, the 'forms of our government : — 
For 'suspending our own legislatures, and 

135 declaring themselves 'invested with power to 
legislate for us, in air 'cases whatsoever* 

(§ 9.) He has 'abdicated government here, 
by declaring us ^out of hu proUctiant and 
'waging war against us. 

140 He has 'plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and 'destroyed^ the 
lives of our 'people. 

He is at this time, 'transporting large 
armies of foreign 'mercenaries, to complete 

145 the works of death, desolation, and 'tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of 'cruelty 
and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and 'totally unworthy the 
'head of a civilized nation. 

150 He has 'constrained our fellow-citizens, 
taken 'captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the >^* execu- 
tioners of their friends and 'brethren, or to 
'fall themselves by their hands. 

M5 (§ 10.) He has excited domestic 'insurrec- 
tions amongist us, and has 'endeavoured to 
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Britain abdicate his government in thii country ! -40. In waging war 
against the colonies, what did he dol 41. Wlxat was the king of Great 
Britain doing, at the time of the Declaration of. Independence 1 42. 
What d|d he constrain the people of this cx>nntry to do, when taken 
captive on the high seas? 43., Illustrate the difference between p/im- 
dered and pillaged^ in the 140th line. 44. Between bnthren and brother$y 
in the 153d line. (§ 10.) 45. What did the king of Great Britain en- 
deavour to excite amongst tlie people of his colonies? 46. What did 
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bring on the inhabitants of our 'frontiers, the 
merciless Indian 'savages, whose known rule 
of warfare is an 'undistinguished xlestniction 

iM of all ages, 'sexes, and conditions: — In every 
'stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for 'redress, in the most humble terms : our 
repeated 'petitions have been answered only 
by 'repeated injury. A prince, whose cha- 

us racter is thus 'marked by every act which 
may 'define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
of a free 'people. (§11.) Nor have we been 
'wanting in attentions to our British brethren. 
We have 'warned them, from time to time, 

m of attempts, by their legislature, to 'extend 
an 'unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the 'circumstances 
of our emigration and ^settlement here. We 
have appealed to their 'native justice and 

ITS 'magnanimity, and we bave conjured thierp, 
by the ties of our common kindred, to 'dis- 
avow these usurpations, which would 'inevi- unsvoidabij. 
tably interrupt our connexions and 'corre- Fiieodafaq». 
spondence. 'They too, have been 'deaf to fnatteatm. 

180 the voice of justice and of 'consanguinity. AfSutj. 
We must, therefore, * acquiesce in the neces- A«»edeto. 
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he endeaToar lo bring on the iahalHtants of the frontiers f 47. Was 
the system of savage warfare io yiolation of the laws of civilized 
nations? 48. In every stage of their oppressions, what did the inba- 
habitants of the colonies do? 49. How were their repeated petitions 
answered? 50. What was the character of every act of the king of 
Great Britain? 51. Illustrate the difference between redress and reluf, 
in the 162d line. (§ 11.) 5!^ To what was the main body of the Bri- 
tish government deaf? 53. In what did the colonists find it necessary 
to acquiesce? 54. Illustrate the difference between enemies and foeSf 
in the 184th line. (^ 12.) 55. By whom was the Declaration of Inde- 
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For the iiMM* pi th* rigamea at tlM DsolarvHoii ot 
Bkignpfaioal table' in the latter pert .of ttUs tdumeb * 
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sity \vhich denounces our 'separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the 'rest of mankind, 
'enemies in war, in peace friends. 

(§ 12.) We, therefore, the 'representatives 
ctf the 'Unitep States of America, in 6e- 
HSEAL Congress 'assembled, appealix^ to the 
8u{»^me Judge of the world, for the *recti« 
tude of our 'intentions, do, in the name, and 

ISO by the 'authority, of the good people of these 
colonies, 'solemnly publish and declare, That 
these united colonies are, and of 'right ought 
to be, Free akd Independent 'States; and 
that they are 'absolved from all allegiance 

19S to the British 'crown, and that all political 
'connexion between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, 'totally 
'dissolved; and that, as Free and Indepen- 
dent States, they have full power to 'levy 

aos war, conclude peace, contract 'alliances, 

^establish 'commerce, and to >do all other acts 

• and things, which 'Independent States may 

of right do. And, for the 'support of this 

'declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 

sos tection of 'i>mne PrcmdeneCfWe mutually 
'pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our 'sacred honor. 
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pendence made ? 56. To whom did the]r appeal for the rectitude of 
their intentions T 57. In whose name, and by whose authority was 
the Declaration of Independence madef 58. What was solemnly 
published and declared ? 5^. What righu were claimed for the United 
States? 60. In support of the declaration, what did the colonists 
pledge to each other? 61. Upon whom did they rely? 62. Upon 
whom ought we to rely? 

9* 
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LESSON xxn. 



(§ 1.) A TBA& 'before the d^laration of 
indepeodeooe, Dr* Franklin had 'tmbmiUed to 
Congress 'a $keick of a confederation between 
the provinces, to continue until dieir 'r^con- 
5 ciliation with Great Britain^ and to be 'per- 
petual in failure of that 'event; but it appears 
that this plan was never discussecl 'Pending 
the declaration of independence, 'however. 
Congress took measures to 'form a consftitu- 

10 tional plan of union ; 'for, on the 12th of June, 
1776, a 'committee of one member from 
each 'province was aj^inted, to prepare 
and 'digest a form of confederation, to be 
'entered into by the colonies. (§ 2.) 'The report 

15 of this committee was 'laid <i$ide on the 20th 
of August, 1776, and its 'consideraticm not 
'resumed till the 7th of April, 1777, after 
which the subject being Ifnm time to time 
'debated, the articles of confederation were 

20 'confirmed by Congress on. the 15th of Nor 
vember, 1777. Congress also 'directed that 
the articles should be 'pr(q)osed to the several 
state legislatures, and if the 'articles were 
approved, they were requested to 'authorize 

25 their delegates in Congress to 'ratify the 
'same. 

(§ a) The delegates of N. H., Mass. R. I., 
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(§1.) 1. Mention two phrases that convey the same meanioif ^.s 
be/ore and preceding] in the Ist line. 2. What is the difierence between 
sketch and outline^ in the 3d line ? 3. Does compiU, in the 9th line, 
always signify to form f (§ 2.) 4. Wliat is the meaning of the expre»- 
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Conn., N. Y., Pa., Va., and S* C, 'signed the 

articles on the 9th of July, 177a The 'N. C. 

30 delegates 'signed them on the Slst^ and those 

. from 'G&T' Pi^ ^ ^^ ^f ^ BAtm mooth ; 
those of 'N. J., on the 2dth of November fol- 
lowing ; those of 'Del, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, s^nd 5th of May, 1779 : but 'Md. pos- 

35 itively refused to ratify, until the 'conflicting 
claims of the 'Union and of the s^arate 
states to tb$ 'craipn4a7^8 should be adjusted. 
This difficulty was finally 'obviated, by the 
claiming states 'ceding, the unsettled lands to 

40 the United St^ites, for the 'benefit of the 
whole Union. (§4.) The former 'insuper- 
able objection of Maryland being 'removed, 
her 'delegatesi signed the articles of confe- 
deration on the 1st of 'March, 1781; four 

45 years, 'seven months^ and twenty-one days 
after they had been submitted to the 'sove- 
reign states by Congress, with the 'solemn 
'averment that they ought to be immediately 
'adq>ted,^iis they seemed essential to the very 

50 existence of the Americans as a 'free people, 
and 'without them, they might be constrained 
to bid 'adieu to safety and independence. 
The confederation being thus 'finally com- 
pleted; the event was 'joyfnlly announced to 
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sion *• tbe same " in the 25th and 26th lines ? (^ 3.) 5. Are croumrlands and 
public domain^ in the 37tb line, synonymous ? 6. What is the difTer- 
ence between benefit and advantage, in the 40th line ? (§ 4.) 7. Why 
is not good-bye given as a definition of adieu, in the 52d line, instead 
o[ farewell? 8. Give the actual meaning of adieuy fareweU and good- 
bye^ and also their derivation. (§ 5.) 9. Are revolutionary and tranti- 
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55 'Congress; and» on the 2d of March, 1781» 
that body assembled under the new 'powers.* 
(§ 5.) The 'term of the continental Con- 
gress consists 'properly of two periods. The 
first, extending from the 'first meeting, on the 

60 4th of September, 1774, until the 'ratifica- 
tion of the 'confederation on the 1st of 
March, 1781, has been 'named the period of 
*'the 'revolutionary national government;'* 
the second, 'from the 1st of March, 1781, 

65 until the 'organization of the government 
under the 'Constitution, on the 4th of March, 
1789, has been 'denominated the period of 
" the confederation." (§ 6.) The "power of 
Congress was 'national, from September 

70 4th, 1774, and 'gradually progressive. It had 
the authority to concert those 'measures 
deemed best to redress the 'grievances, and 
preserve the 'rights and liberties, of all the 
'colonies. The Congress of 1775 'had more 

75 ample powers, and it accordingly exercised 
at once some of the highest 'functions of 
sovereignty, as has been before 'shown. In 
1776, the same body took 'bolder steps, ex- 
erting powers not to be 'justified or accounted 

80 for, without 'supposing that a national union 
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Honal^ in the 63d line, synonymous ? (^ 6.) 10. Name a plirase con- 
veying the same meaning as gradually and by degrees^ in tlie 70th lifje. 
11. Give a phrase signifying nearly the same as concert thou meaaurts^ 
in the 71st line. 12. In how many sentences can you use the word 
had, in the 74th line, so that it shall have a different meaning in every 

• The uliclei of conffldimtion, beinir nail and void, are not inserted here ; but a* a matter 
of cariosity, and in ordtfr that the reader mav compare there with the Conatitation. they hare 
been added to the Apoendix The names or tiie sifters of the Confedeiation and also t hpt 
of the DeolaraUon of Rmhu wiU be £[>und in the Biographical Table. 
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for national purposes 'already existed, and 

that Congress was 'invested with supreme 

powef oyer all the colonies, for the 'purpose 

* of preserving their 'common rights and liber- 

85 tie^ The people never 'doubted or denied 
the validity of these 'acts. 

(§ 7.) The 'united colonies were a nation, 
and had a 'general government, created and 
acting by the general consent of the 'people, 

00 from the time of the 'declaration of rights; 
but the *power of thfit goverment was 
not, and, 'indeed, could not be we]l 4efipcd 
Still, its supremacy was 'firmly established 
in many 'cases, and its control over the states, 

95 in most, if not all 'national measures, uoiver* 
sally 'admitted* (§ B.) The articles of con- 
federation not being ratified so as to 'include 
all the 'state9> until March 1st, 1781, in the 
'interim. Congress continued to exercise the 

100 authority of a 'general government, whose 
acts were 'binding on all the states. By 
foreign 'powers, we were politically known 
as the United States; 'and, in our national 
'capacity as such, we sent and received am< 

IAS ba^sadors, ^entered into treaties and alliances, 
and were 'admitted into the general commu- 
nity of nations, exercising the right of 'bel- 
ligerents, and claiming 'an equality of sove- 
reign power and 'prerogatives. 

instiince? 13. What cemanted the nnjon of the colonies during the 
revolution ? (% 7.) 144 When did the colonies first assume a national 
character? (§8) 1^* When were the articles of cox] federation rati- 
fied ? 16. By- what title was our country politically kno.wn among 
foreign power^l .17.. What is the difference between adnatted and 
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lit (§ 9.) The continental Congress soon 'found 
that the powers 'derived from the articles of 
confederation were 'inadequate to the legiti- 
mate objects of an 'efiective national govern- 
ment 'Whenever it became necessary to 

us legislate on 'commerce^ and taxes, defects 
were 'particularly evident; and it was at 
length indispensable to 'amend the articles, 
so as to give authority and 'force to the na- 
tional will, in matters of 'trade and revenue. 

ISO This was done *from time to timet until the 
adoption of the 'present Constitution of the 
United States. The 'movements of Congress 
on the 3d of 'February, 1781— 18th and 
26th of April, 1783— 30th of 'April, 1784— 

1S5 and the 3d of 'March, 29th of September, 
and 23d of October, 1786 — would be 'inte- 
resting to the student, and show the 'progress 
" of constitutional legislation ; but the ' limits 
of this chapter afford no room to 'discuss 

130 them. (§ 10.) Peace came; the 'illustrious 
'commander-in-chief of the revolutionary 
armies surrendered his 'commission ; and 
the armies were 'disbanded, without pay. 
Mutiny was suppressed, after Congress, 'sur- 

J35 rounded by armed men 'demanding justice, 
had appealed 'in vain to the sovei*eign state, 
within the 'jurisdiction of which it. was sit- 
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rectwedt in the 106th line ? (§ 9.) 18. W^at did the continental con- 
gress soon discover? (§ 10.) 19. As the words commander-in-dkief, in 
the 13l8t line, are 4eflned in the margin by a single term, why are 
they not put in italics 1 20. Give some other forms of expression, 
conveying the meaning of tn vain and ineffectuaUy^ in the ISdth- line. 
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tingt for protecfioD. The 'expenses of the 
nation were reduced to the 'minimum of a 

140 peace establishment; *and pet the country 
was not 'relieved, for it wanted, not a league 
of thirteen 'difierent nations, with thirteen 
'distinct supreme governments, but a general 
government, that would be 'revered as a 

145 common 'parent by all the sister states — a 
government 'founded on the principles of the 
declaration of 'independence— a government 
'constituted by the people in their inherent, 
primitive 'capacity. 

(§11.) In the Congress of the 'confederal 
tion, during the 'closing years of the revo- 
lutionary war, and those of peace 'immedi- 
ately ^succeeding, James Madison and Alex- 
ander Hamilton displayed their 'signal ability. 

155 John Jay was associated with them 'shortly 
after the peace, in the 'capacity of congres-* 
sional 'secretary for foreign affairs. The 
'mortifying experience of every day demon* 
strated to these men the 'incompetency of 

1*0 the articles of confederation for 'managing 
the 'affairs of the Union, at home or abroad. 
Though 'in retiremenif Washington brooded 
over the 'injustice suffered by his companions 
in arms, the 'warriors of the revolution — 
165 the 'prostration of the public credit and faith 
of the nation, by the 'neglect to provide even 
for the 'payment of the interest of the public uqoidaifciL 
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(§ 11.) 21. When and where did James Madison and Alexander Ha- 
milton display their great ability? (§ 12.) 22. Where was the idea 
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debt — and the 'disappointed hopes of the 
friends of freedom ; for, in the 'address of 

m April 18th, 1783, from Congress to the 'states, 
it was said to be the '^ pride and ' boast of 
America, that the rights for which she 'con- 
tended were the rights of 'human natureJ'^ 
(§ 12.) The first idea of 'a revision of the 

ITS articles of confederation, by &n 'organization 
of means 'differing from that of a compact 
between the state legislatures and their own 
delegates in Congress, was 'started at Mount 
Vernon, in March, 1786. A 'c&tvtyeniion of 

ISO delegates from the state legislatures, 'inde- 
pendent of Congress, was the 'expedient 
whi(5h presented itself for efiecting an 'aug- 
mentation of the 'powers of Congress in 
'regulating commerce, 'i'his proposal was 

185 'made and adopted in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, in January, 1786, and at once 'com- 
municated to the other state ' legislatures. 

(§ 13.) The convention 'held at Anna- 
polis, in September 1786, in 'pursuance of 

180 this proposition, delegates 'attended from 
oiriy five of the 'central states, who, on 
comparing their ' restricted powers with 
the 'glaring defects of tte confederation, 
merely reported a recommendation for 'an- 

iM other convention of 'delegates from all the 
states, with enlarged powers, to 'meet at 
Philadelphia, in 'May, 1787. (§ 14.) The 
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of a revision of the articles of confederation originated ? (§ 13.) 23. 
Wbat 10 the diiibrence between g^arin^ and ndoriouBy in the 193d line? 
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'Constitution of the Uilit^ States was framed 
by this convention; the 'authority of the 

900 'members of which was derived from the 
state legislatures, and not 'directly from the 
people. During the 'revolution, the power 
of the 'people had never been called into 
action, for their rule had been 'supplanted by 

205 statp sovereignty; and a 'confederacy had 
been ^substituted for a government But, in 
'forming the Constitution, the delegates soon 
perceived that the 'necessary powers were 
such as no 'combination of state govern- 

2» ments could . bestow ; and that, ' leaving 
power for right^ and the irresponsible 'au- 
thority of state rule for the * self-evident truths 
of the 'Declaration of Independence, they 
must 'retrace their steps, and fell back from 

315 a league of 'friendship between independent 
states, to the 'primitive constituent sove- 
reignty of the people, 'for from them only 
could supreme authority 'emanate. 
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(§ 14.) 24. Are people and populace^ in the 203d line, synonyjnous ? 
25. Are the words self-evident truths^ in the 212th line, perfectly de- 
fined by the term axionuf 
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(§1.) It 'appears that the violation of the 
'essential principles of rational liberty and ] Radkjat 
the common law of England was the 'imme- 
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(§1.) 1. Give a synopsis of section first 2. What was the imme- 
diate cause of the Declaration of Independence t 3. In bow many 
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diate 'cause of the Declaration of Indepen- 
6 dence ; 'and that the Declaration of Rights, 
Oct 14, 1774, was but a 'reiteration of those 
fundamental principles 'conceded to the Eng- 
lish people in the 'glorious revolution of 1688, 
at which 'time the British constitution be* 

10 came 'fixed and determined. After making 
the Declaration of Independence, 'congress 
ordered it to be 'engrossed and tfigned. by its 
members. They 'also resolved, that copies 
of the Declaration be sent to the 'several 

15 assemblies, 'conventions, and committees, or 
councils of 'safety, and toihe several com- 
manding officers of the 'continental troops ; 
that it be 'proclaimed in each of the United 
States, and at the 'head of the army. (§2.) 

20 It may be useful to show more 'definitely the 
'proceedings of the continental congress 
'pending the Declaration of Independence. 
June 8th, 1776, congress 'resolved itself into 
a committee of the 'whole house. Here it 

25 is 'proper to explain that a committee is one 
or more persons 'elected or appointed by 
any society, 'corporation, court, legislature, 
or any number of individuals 'acting together. 
Committees may be appointed to 'examine 

30 or manage any 'matter or business. When 
any subject of 'importance is brought before 
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sentences can you write the word «igroMci{ to that in each it sbatl 
convey a different meaning ? 4. Why do you suppose congress ordered 
copies of the Declaration to be sent to the several assemblies, &c, 
instead of printing circulars and sending them't (§ 2.) 5. Give a 
synopsis of section second. 6. What is the expression ** bead of the 
army" called t 7. How many kinds of corporations are thwe?|/ 
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legislative 'bodies, they usually resolve them- 
selves into a 'committee of the whole house, 
aad 'debate and amend the subject till they 
35 get it into a 'shape that meets the approba- 
tion of 'a majcrittff which being reported and 
^confirmed by the. house, is referred to a se- 
lect 'ntimher cf their body. 

(§ 3.) The 'form for any body to go into w«r. 
40 a committee of the 'whole house is for the 
'speaker, on motion, to put the question that 
the bouse or meeting now do 'resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole, to 'consider 
the proposed 'business — ^which should be 
45 'distinctly specified. If determined in the 
affirmative, he appoints some one as 'prolo- 
cutor, then 'leaves his seat, and takes a place 
the saitie ad any other 'member, and the per-* 
son appointed 'chairman does not take the 
50 'speaker's chair, but sits at the table of the 
I 'seciretary. A committee of the whole cannot 
adjourn as other 'committees may, but if 
their business is 'unfinished, they rise on a 
'question. > (§ 4.) The house or meeting is 
55 'resumed, and the chairman of the committee 
of the whole 'reports that they have accord- 
ing to 'order had the business under conside- 
ration, and made 'progress therein; but not 
having time to 'finish it, have directed him 
60 to ask leave to sit 'again. The question is 
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(§ 3.) 8. Give a synopsis of section third. 9. In what sento is whole 
used, in the 43d line ? 10. Whence did the continental Congress de- 
rive the custoni of going into a committee of the whole? (§ 4.) 11. 
What is the sign for the house to be resumed ? 12. What are some of 
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then putt on their having ' leave, and on the 
time the house will again 'resolve itself into 
a 'committee. A committee of the whole 
'elicits in the fullest manner the opinions of 

G5 all the members of 'an assembly. The mem- 
bers are not restricted to 'parliamentary forvij 
but each one speaks upon the 'subject in a 
familiar way, as oAen as he 'chooses. 
(§ 5.) The following is, in substance, 'ex- 

70 tracted from the 'journals of Congress: 
June 8th, 1776.— ^'' After being in 'session 
some time, the president resumed the 'phair, 
and the 'chairman of the committee of the 
whole, Benjamin Harrison, of 'Ya., reported 

75 that the ' committee had 'taken into considera- 
tion the 'matter to them referred, but not hav- 
ing come to any 'resolution thereon, directed 
him to 'move to sit again on the 10th.' 
* 'Resdved, that this Congress will, on the 

80 10th 'inst, at ten o'clock, resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole, to 'take, into their 
further consideration the 'resolutions referred 
to them.' (§ 6.) June 10th, 1776. — Agreeably 
to order, Congress 'resolved itself m\o a Qom- 

85 mittee of the whole, to take into their 'further 
Consideration the 'resolutions to them re- 
ferred ; and after some time 'spent thereon, 
the President 'resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Harrison 'reported that the committee have 

90 had under consideration the 'matters referred 
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the advantages of a committee of the whole? (§ 5.) 13. Give a s|r- 
nopsis of section five. (^ 6.) 14. Why is maitert used in the 90th line, 
instead of retotutiovu^ in the 86th line? 15. Why is it necessary to 
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to them, and have come to a 'resolution 
thereon, which they 'directed him to report" 
<* 'Resolved that these United Colonies are, 
and of right 'aught to be, free and indepen- 
95 dent states ; that they are 'absolved from all 
^allegiance to the British crown: and that 
all political 'connection between them and 
the ' State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be; totally 'dissolved.'* 

(^7.) June 11th, 1776.— *♦' Resolved, that 
the 'select committee for preparing the De- 
claration of Independence 'consist of five. 
The committee were 'chosen as follows: 
Benjamin Franklin of 'Pa., John Adams of 
los'Ma^s., Thomas Jefferson of Ya., Roger 
Sherman of 'Conn., Robert R. Livingston of 
N. Y. The momestous question 'propounded 
June 10th, 1776, was lield under conndera^ 
ti&n till July 2d, 1776, "when the resolution 
I no *pa$sed the house : and on the 4th of July, 1770, 
was, as before stated, 'passed the entire me- 
morable Declaration, which is as 'imperisi^able 
as the history of 'oiir country, and under the 
'guidance of Providence, has developed the 
115 most perfect 'Constitution that human wisdom 
and 'skill ever formed. (§ 8.) The members of 
this committee, 'in the place of considering the 
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italicise to aAer oughtj in the 94th line 1 16. Illustrate the Tarious 
meanings of preparing^ in the 101st line, in different sentences. (§ I'.) 
17. Why was it necessary to appoint a select committee for drafting 
the Declaration of Independence? 18. Is it usual to appoint select 
committees when the House forms itself into a committee of the 
wlioie? 19. Why is the word propounded used in the 107th line, in- 

stead of pasted? (§ 8.) 20. What preposition always follows inttectdf 
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'oD6 first named as chairman, and instead 
of decting a 'chairman themaelves, foUowed, 

190 it is supposed, the 'sage advice of Frank- 
lin* and each member 'agreed to draw vp 
'a document according to his own feelings 
and 'sentiments ; and it was agreed that the 
draft most ^congenial to the views of a ma- 

iss jority should be adopted* 'When they had 
their 'final meeting, it was determined that 
Jefferson's 'production should be read first 
It so 'fully met the views of the other mem- 
bers of the committee and of 'Congress, that 

130 after receiving 'several minor alterations, it 
was 'adopted* It would be highly interesting 
to read the 'productions of each of the other 
members of the committee ; but it is 'sup? 
posed that their 'authors, considering their 

i» own plans of no 'importance, destroyed them. 

(^ 9.) The ' Declaration of Independence 

exhibits the true causes and 'nature of the 

Revolution. It will be 'seen by reference to 

that 'document, that it only renounced the 

140 'tyranny of the British king; that the fprms 
of religious 'worship^ political and legislative 
'proceedings, schools and seminaries, and the 
English language, 'remained unaltered in all 
tl).eir 'essential features. The American Con- 

145 stitution, the 'keystone of the arch of Ame- 



in the 118th line? 21. Illustrate in sentence's some of the various 
itieanings of instrument, in the l!22d line. 22.*Why is not the Smote 
added to the Eepi-esentattves^ in defining Congren^ in the 129th line? 
23. Why would not adapted answer in the place of adopted, in the 
13l8t line? [% 9.) 24. Give a synopsis of section nine. 25. What is 
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rican liberty — the nobieiit 'monumenf'ever 
'reared by mortal hands, bears a strong re- 
semblance U)f and embodies aU the 'excel- 
lencies ofy the 'English Constitution; (§ 10.) 
150 The English hits the^same important 'check» 
and balUnceSf under 'a different name^ to 
*executwe pamerj that the American has. 
Many Englishmen have 'said that our Con- 
stituticNa was 'copied from theirs ; but it is 
i5» hoped Uiat our 'youthful readers have, by 
this time, 'learned to reason and reflect for 
themselves^ and will be 'able to draw the 
just line of 'demarcation. Furthermore, 
they can re(Jy to such absurd 'expressions, 
ifio without being 'offended with their foreign 
brethren, that, if such- be the *case, ^the 
copy" far 'surpasses the original. 

(§11.) The fact is, that our 'ancestors, in 
throwing <^the British yoke, and 'asserting 
165 successfully their independence, 'did no more 
than many nations 'before tkem had done : 
the Greeks, the 'Romans, the Hollanders^ the 
Swiss, and 'recently the French, have been 
eminently successful in 'vindicating their 
170 liberties, but 'signally foiled in transmitting 
the blessing of liberty to their 'posterity. 
Hence the 'pre-eminent merit of our ances- 
tors consists in their having 'constructed a 
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the difference between monument and memento, in ihe 146th line? 
(^10.) 26. What word is understood aAer English', in the l50th line? 
— ^iso K(ier,Jimerican, in the I52d line ? 27. Illustrate the meaning 
of offended and angry, in the IdChh line? 28. What prepositions usu- 
ally^ IqIIow offended ttnd angry f 29. In what sense is brethren used in 
the 161st line? (§ 11.) 3a What is the eitpression, ** ship of state," 
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'compass from the wrecks of republics, and 

175 of the excellencies of every 'nation, that 
would successfully 'steer the ship of state in 
safety between the 'Charybdis of anarchy 
and the 'ScyUa of despotism ; and that, as 
'countless centuries pass away, if we of the 

180 present 'generation act well our part, will 
^prove to the despots of the world that the 
Constitution is not composed of inflammable 
wood, but of 'imp^shable asbestos. (^ 12.) 
We should not, however, 'forget that the de- 

188 claration was, in itself, a 'vast, a solemn un- 
dertaking; that most of the 'signers, had 
they consulted their own 'ease and quiet, 
their own pecuniary gain, or the 'emoluments 
of office, would have ' bowed, as mdny of 

iM their countrymen did, to the 'throne^of the 
king ; that, to one at least of that 'immortal 
'band of patriots, a direct offer of tea thou- 
sand dollars, in addition to the best 'oflice 
under the 'government, was made by ^an 

i« emissary of the Crown; and that, had they 
'been unsticcessfid, they would have been class^ 
ed among the 'vilest of England's rebels; that, 
in common with those guilty of the most 'hei- 
nous crimes, they would have 'expiated their 

200 temerity on the 'scaffold ; (§ 13.) their pro- 
perty would have been 'confiscated, their 
children left in 'penury, and their names 
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called? 31, What is meant by «*the Charybdis of anarchy," and the 
*<Scylla of despotism*^' ? 32. What is the rn'oaoing of asbettok, in the 
183d lin^? (§ 12.) 33. What is the expression (' throne of the king," 
called? 34. To what does tltey refer, In the 195th line? (§ 13.) 35. 
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would have been a by-word and a 'reproach 
— 'inscribed only among those of felons of the 
205 darkest dye on the criminal 'calendar of Eng- 
land. They 'sought not so much the praise of 
men, as the approbation of their own 'con- 
sciences. They sought the 'path of duty, 
^irrespective o^ their own ease, or of impend- 
310 ing dangers. They were more 'solicitous to 
perform honorable 'deeds, than they were to 
'obtain from men an honorable name, without 
'merit. 

(§ 14.) As the t]rranny of the king of 'Great 
215 Britain was the chief cause of the 'misery 
and the 'bloodshed of the revolution, let us 
smoke the 'calumet of peace with our Eng- 
lish brethren. We should 'be mindfid that 
in the 'days of the revolution there were 
ao many 'tories in our own country ; that some 
. of the .most ' barbarous deeds of the war 
were 'performed by Americans against their 
own 'countrymen ; and that, in the British 
Parliament, were 'delivered soroe.of the most 
225 powerful 'speeches ever uttered by human 
lips, in 'favor of America^n liberty. While 
the 'archives of our country herald the names 
of our ancestors, may. our lives 'exhibit their 
'wisdom^ and our breasts glow with emulous 
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What is the most heinous crime known to English law ? 36. Are all 
that rebel against a government guilty of treason 1 37. What is the 
expression, « darkest dye" called, in the 205th line 1 {% 14.) 38. What 
may the expression, "calnmet of peace," in the 217th line, be called? 

39. How should we treat the people of England, as enemies or friends ? 

40. Name some of the barbarous deeds alluded to in the 22l8t line. 

41. Name some of the speeches in the British Par liaraent,Blluded to. 
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330 'zeal in their virtues, and our own actions 
speak loudest their praise, and the 'sincerity 
of our 'professions. 
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42. How can we best show our gratitude to our ancestors ? 43. Give 
an analysis of Lesson XXIIL* ' 



LESSON XXIY. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. t 

We the 'People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, 'es- 
tablish Justice, 'insure dpmestic Tranquil- 
lity, provide for tlie 'common defence, 
5 promote the general 'Welfare, and se- 
cure the ' Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our 'i^osterity, do ordain and establish 
this 'Constitution for the United States 
of 'America. 

•ARTICLE L 

10 Sec. 1. All legislative Powers 'herein 
'granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall 'consist of a Se- 
nate and ^ House of Representatives. 
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1. Repeat the preamble of the Constitution. '2. Repeat section first 
of Article I. 3. Repeat section third of Article I. 4. What is the dif- 
ference betvt^een establish and confirm, in the 2d line? 5. Between 
welfare and prosperity, in the 5th line ? 6. Chosen and selected, in the 

* lalaaiad for ■d^ancfd paplta. 

t Tbta toff at III. Conrtilotinn, «« w«n m the ArtlriM of the CoaMentloa, l« teH«VMl to be ra exaet eopy ia iettor, 
text, and puactulioa. For the forner. tb. Aattor la ladcMad to Ooloael Hl<>ke)r*a work oa tlio OottMHuttoh; for tbe 
laitor, lo ihe r«(lerailiit. publlobed hjr Olaeier, Mut.n ^ad Smith : both of which work* purport to hev« be*ia ■ec«iM«lr 
oouipafMl with the orifinel, la the Dtupsilmeat ot State at Whahinfto»--and which, tkerefora. may b« rrlied On. even to 
pvartoatloa. la aroirdanc with the cuatom of the dajt It will be pererlved that noat of the ■oa— eoiMnwe e withcapt' 
tale, and that the puaetoatloa. a* w#H aa the ortboirraphj, la anmc Inataarea, Tariea lt->m tbe eommim uaofe of the pre- 
■cot dar> I^eao&a 'i4, 2ft W. 37. je.— Tb« amall llKnre 1. before the Brfl letter of aoma woi>| in each line, baa bean added 
for eonTaa-eare. and doea hot apfiear la ihr orlfioal eop* nC the ConaiHttllon. Several worde have been alao ehaaced lo 
iiallca. lo awlut In the uae of the maiginat eKercioee. Ao wonia is thf orl«lJMl copy, aithai of the CoaaUtntiaa or in 
▲■UDdmenta, appear In lthlt<«. 
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*Sec. 2. The House of Representatives 

15 shall 'be composed of Members chosen every 

'second Year by the People of the several 

^ States, and the 'Electors in each State shall 

have the 'Qualifications requisite for Electors 

of the most numerous 'Branch of the State 

20 'Legislature. 

No Person shall be a 'Repres^fitative "who 
shall not have 'aUained to the Age of twenty* 
five Years, and been seven Years a 'Citizen 
of the 'United StateSf and who shall not, 
25 when 'elected, be an Inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be 'chosen. 

Representatives and 'direct Taxes shall be 
'apportioned among the several States which 
may be 'included within this Union, accord- 
30 ing to their 'respective Numbers, which shall 
be 'determined by adding to the whole 
Number of free Persons, 'including those 
boijnd to 'Service for a Term of Years, and 
'excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
35 all other Persons. The 'actual Enumeration 
shall be made 'within three Years after the 
first 'Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every 'subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such 'Manner aa they shall 
40 by Law dfa-ect The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not 'exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall 'have at Least 
one Representative; and 'until suchenumera- 
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26th line? 7. .^ppof turned and diaiinhvJttd^ in the 28th line? 8. AfXwd 
ftod naj^ in the 3&th Una? 9. VoU and voice, in the 63d line? l6. 
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tion shall be 'made, the State of NewHamp- 

45 shire shall *be eniUhd to chuse three, Mas- 
sachusetts 'eighty Rhode Tslatid and Provi* 
dence Plantations 'one, Connecticut five. 
New York 'six, New Jersey four, Pennsyl- 
vania 'eighty Delaware one, Maryland six, 

50 Virginia ten, North Carolina 'five. South Ca- 
rolina.five, 'and Georgia three. 

When vacancies 'happen- in the R^ns- 
sentation from any 'State, the Executive 
Authority thereof shall 'issue Writs of Elec- 

55 tion to 'fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall 'chuse 
their '^)eaker and other Officers, and shall 
have the 'sole Power of Impeachment. 
Sec. 3. The 'Senate of the United States 

60 shall be 'composed of two Senators from 

each State, chosen by the 'Legislature thereof, 

for six Years ; and 'each Senator shall have 

one 'Vote. 

■ "i 

'Immediately after they shall be assembled 
65 in consequence of the first 'Election, they 
shall be divided as 'equally as may be into 
three 'Classes. The Seats of the Senators 
of the first Class shall be 'vacated at the Ex- 
piration of the second 'Year, of the second 
70 Class at the 'Expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third 'Class at the Expiration of 
the sixth Year, so that one-third 'may be 
'chosen every second Year; and if Vacan- 
cies happen by 'Resignation, or otherwise. 
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What is the differeiice between clan and orSkr^ in the 71st \\ne% 11. 
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75 during the 'Recess of the LegislatuiB of any 

State, the Executive thereof may make 'tern* 

porary Appointments until the next 'Meeting 

of the Legislature, which shall then fill 'such 

•Vacancies. 

80 No Person shall he a 'Senator who shall 

not hare ^attained to the Age of thirty Years, 

and been nine Years a 'Citizen of the Umted 

States^ and who shall not, when 'elected, be 

an InhabUant of that State for which he 

85 shall be 'chosen. 

The ' Vice President of the United States 
shall be 'President of the Senate, but shall 
have no Vote, unless they be equally 'divided. 
The Senate shall chuse their other 'Offi-' 
90 cers, and also a President 'fro tempore^ in 
the * Absence of the Vice President, or when 
he dvtU 'exercise the Office of President of 
the 'United States.- 
The Senate shall have the *sde Power to 
95 try dl Impeachments. When ' sittii^ for 
that 'Purpose, they shall be on Qath or Affir- 
- mation. 'When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 'pre- 
side: And no 'Person shall be convicted 
100 without the 'Concurrence of two thirds of 
the Members 'present 

'Judgment in Cases oi Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to 'removal from 
Office, and 'Disqualification to hold and en- 
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joy anjr Office of honour, Trust or 'Profit 
under the United States : but the Party 'con- 
victed shall 'nevertheless be liable and sub- 
ject to 'Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Tunishmentt according to Law. 

Seo. 4. The Times, Places and 'Manner 
of holding Elections for 'Senators and Re- 
presentatives, shall be 'prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature 'thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by Law *make or 
iis*alter «uch Regulations, except as to the 
'places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall 'assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such 'Meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December, 'unless 
iM they shall by Law 'appoint a difierent Day. 

Ssc. 5. Each House shall be the 'Judge of 
the Elections, 'Returns and Qualifications of 
its own Members, and 'a Majority of each 
shall constitute a 'Quorum to do Business ; 
Its but a smaller Number may 'adjourn from 
day to day, and may be 'authorized to com- 
pel the Attendance of 'absent Members, in 
such 'Manner, and under such Penalties as 
each House may 'provide. 

Each House may 'determine the Rules of 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for 'dis- 
orderly ^Befiaviour, and, with the "Concur- 
rence of two thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a 'Journal of its 
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14. B^mrior and eonditet, in th« 132d line? 15. Concurrence and am- 
ttnt, in the 132d linef 16. Place .and apot, in the U$th Hne? 17. 
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135 'Proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting sUch Tarts as may in 
their, 'Judgment require Secrecy ; and the 
Yeas and Nays of the 'Members of either 
House on any 'question shall, at the Desire 

140 of one ^Ah of those Present, be 'entered on 
the 'JoumaL 

Neither House, during the 'Session of 
Congress, fehall, without the 'Consent of the 
other, 'adjourn for more than three days, nor 

145 to any other 'Place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be 'sitting. 

Sec. 0. The 'Senators and Represeniaiives 
shall receive a 'Compensation for their Ser- 
vices, to Jbe ascertained by Law, and 'paid 

15B oiu of the "Ti'easury of the United States. 
They shall in all Cases, except Treason, 
Felony and Breach of the Peace, be privi- 
leged from Arrest during thdr 'Attendance 
at the Session of their 'respective Houses, 

155 and in going to and 'returning from the 

same; and for any 'Speech or Debate in 

either House, they AM not be 'questioned in 

any other 'Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, *dar- 

leo ing the Time for which he was 'elected, be 

ai^inted to any civil 'Office under the 

'Authority of the United States, which shall 

have been created, or the 'Emoluments 

. whereof shall have been encreased during 
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Repeat section six. 18. Illtistrate the difieience between fdony and 
breach o/ the peactf in the 152d line. 19. Illustrate the difference ba- 
twcen fpeech and debate, in the 156th line. 20. What is the differenea 
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itf fuch time ; and no Person holding any 'Office 
*ttnder the United States, ^all be a Member 
of either House during hid 'Continuance in 
'Office. 



ChaiKe. 
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between cffia and duirgi, in the 165th line? 21. What is the differ- 
•D09 between amtmmanet and ttmtkmatim, in the 167th Unet 



LESSON XXV. 

Swct 1. All Bills for raising 'Revenue shall 
originate in the House of R^res^itatives^ 
but the 'Senate may propose <xr concur with 
'Amendments as on other Bills. 
5 Every 'Bill which shall have passed the 
House of 'Refnresentatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it become a Law, be 'pres^ited 
to the 'President of the United States ; If he 
approve he shall 'sign it, but if not he shall 

10 return it, with his 'Objections to that House 
in which it shall have 'originated, who shall 
'enter the Objections at large <m thmr Jour- 
nal, and proceed to 'reooosid^ it If after 
such 'Reconsideration two thirds of that 

15 'House shall agree to pass the Bill« it tball 
be 'sent, together with the Objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall 'likewise be 
Reconsidered, and if 'af^roved by two thirds 
of that House, 'it shall become a Law; But 

20 in all such Cases the 'Votes of both Houses 
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1. Repeat section seven— section efght, Article I. 2. Illustrate- the 
difference between likewise and also^ in the 17th line? 3. What 
is the meaning of re before eon<u£er, in the l3th linel- 4. What 
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diall be 'determuied by yeas and Nays, aod 
the Names of the PersQiis 'vcting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the 'Jour- 
nal of each House 'resp^tively. If any Bill 

25 shall not be 'i^tumed by the President within 
ten Days ('Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the 'Same diall 
be a law, in ' like Manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Coi^gress by their 'Adjournment 

30 prevent its Return, in which 'Case it shall 
not be a 'Law. 

Every (Mer, 'Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the 'Senate and Houe of 
Representatives may be 'necessary (except 

35 on a question of Adjournment) shall be 'pre- 
sented to the 'President of the United States; 
and before the S^me shall 'take Effect, shall 
be 'approved by him, or b^ng disap]Hoved 
by him, shall be 'repassed by two thirds of 

40 the Senate and House of 'Representatives, 
according to the Rules and 'Limitations pre- 
scribed ^in ike Case of a Bill ^ 
SfiD. 8. The Congress shall have 'Power 
To 'lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts 

45 and Excises, to 'pay the Debts and provide 
for the common Defence and general 'Wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all 'Duties, 
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nil. 
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is the meaning of ad before /outm, in the 29th line 1 h* lllnstrate 
its meaning with other words. 6. What is the meaning of dU before 
approved^ in the 38th line 1 7. What peculiarity has it * 8. Illustrate its 
meaning with other words. 9. What is the meaning of pro before 
vufe, in the 45th linef 10. How many words have two prefixes in 
section seven! 11. lUastrate their meaidng with other words. 12. 



u 
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'Imposts and 'Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States ; 
50 To ' borrow Money on the credit of the 
'United States ; 

To regulate 'Commerce with foreign Na- 
tions, and among the ^sever^l States, and 
with the Indian 'Tribes; 
55 To estabKdi an uniform Rule 'tf Natural^' 
izationt and uniform Laws on the subject of 
'Bankruptcies throughout the United States. 
To coin Money, regulate the 'Value there- 
of, and of foreign 'Coin, and fix the Standard 
60 of ' WeighU and Mecuures ; 

To provide for the Punishment of 'coun- 
terfeiting the 'Securities and 'cunrent Coin 
of the United States ; 

To establish Post Offices and 'post Roads : 

05 To 'prornote the progress of Science and 

useful Arts, by securing for ' limited Times 

to Authors and Invetitors the ^exclusive Right 

to their respective Writings and 'Discoveries ; 

To constitute "Tribunals inferior to the 

70 'supreme Court; 

To define and punish 'Piracies and Felo* 
nies committed on the high Seas, and 'Of- 
fences against 'the Law ofJNations ; 

To 'declare War, grant Letters of Marque 
75 and Reprisal, and make Rules 'concerning 
Captures on Land and 'Water ; 
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Repeat «ection eight. 1 3. What usuall jr precedes » deelantion of war 1 
14. What arejetters of marqiie and reprisal ? IS. In how many words 
is pro a prefix, in section eight 1 16. What is the diflTerence between 
ifuurrecttofutind. rebeUionSt in the 84th line ? 17. Illustrate their meaning 
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To raise and 'support Armies, but no Ap- 
propriation of Money 'to Uiat Use shall be 
for a longer 'Term than two Years ; 
80 To 'provide and maintain a Navy ; 

To maKe 'Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and naval ' Forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the 'Militia to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress 'In- 
85 surrections and repel ' Invasions ; 

To provide for 'organizing, arming, and 
disciplining, the Militia, and -for governing 
such Part of them as may be 'employed in 
the Service of the United States, 'reserving 
90 to the States 'respectively, the Appointment 
of the Officers, and the 'Authority of training 
the Militia according to the 'Discipline 'pre^ 
scribed by Congress ; 
To 'exercise exclusive Legislation in all 
95 Cases whatsoever, over such 'District (not 
'exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by 
'Cession of particular States, and the Ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the 'Seat of 
the 'Government of the United States, and 
100 to 'exercise like Authority over all Places 
purchased by the Consent of the Legislature 
of the 'State in which the Same shall be, 
for the 'Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arse- 
nals, Dock- Yards, and other needful 'Build- 
105 ings ; — 'And 
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with some other words. 18: How many miles square does the pre- 
sent seat of government contain ? 19. How many did it formerly con- 
tain ? 20. What is the difference between eight miles square and 
eight square miles? 21. Illustrate their difference by example. 23. 
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To make all Laws which shall be 'necesr 
sary and 'proper for carrying into Execution 
the 'foregoing Powers, and all other Powers 
Vested by this Constitution in the Government 
110 of the United States, or in any 'Department 
or 'Officer thereof. 

Sbc. 9. The 'Migratioi;^ or Importation of 
such Persons as any of the States now 'ex- 
isting shall think proper to 'admit, shall not 
us be 'prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
Year 'one thousand eight hundred and eighty 
but 'a Tax or Duty mtay be imposed on such 
'Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each 'Person. 
i« The Privilege of the Writ 'rf Habeas 
Corpus shall not be su^nded, unless when 
in Cases ol Rebellion or Invasion the public 
Safety may 'require it 
No Bill of Attainder or 'ex post facto Law 
iss shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall 
be ' laid, unless in Proportion to the Census 
or 'Enumeration herein before directed to be 
'taken. 
130 No Tax or Duty shall be laid on 'Articles 
'exported from any State. 

No 'Preference shall be given by any Re- 
gulation of 'Commerce or Revenue to the 
Ports of one 'State over those of another : 

r 

135 nor shall Vessels 'bound to, or from, one 
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Repeat section nine. 23. Wbat is the meaning of the affix tion^ in 
eopUaiion^ in the 126th iinel 24. In how roany^ words in section nine 
is tion an affix t 25. What is the meaning of the prefix ap in appro- 
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State, be 'obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
'Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the 'Trea- 
sury, but in Consequence of 'Appropriations 

140 made by Law; and a regular 'Statement 
and Accotmt of the Receipts and 'Expendi- 
tures of all public Money shall be 'published 
^jrom time to tifne. 

No Title of 'Nobility shall be granted by 

145 the United States : And no Person ' holding 
any Office of ProlBt or ' Trust under them, 
shall, without the 'Consent of the Congress, 
^accept of any present, Emolument, Office, 
or Title, of any ' kind whatever, from any 

150 King, Prince, or foreign ' State. 

Sec. 10. No State shall ^ enter into any 
Treaty, 'Alliance, or Confoderation ; grant 
'Letters of *Marque and ^Reprisal; coin 
Money; 'emit Bills of Credit; make any 

155 Thing but gold and silver 'Coin a Tender in 
'Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of At- 
tainder; ex post facto Law, or Law 'impair- 
ing the Obligation of 'Contracts, or grant 
any ' Title of Nobility. 

iw No State shall, without the 'consent of the 
Congress^ lay any Imposts or Dutiies on Im- 
ports or Exports, except what may be 'abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its 'inspection 
Laws: and the net Produce of all 'Duties 

165 and Imposts, lai^ by any State on Imports 
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priations, m the 139th Jine? 26. What peculiarities has iti 2*7. Re- 
peat section ten. . 28. Illustrate the difference between importi and 

* $ee page 79, 43th lino. 
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or 'Exports, shall be for the Use of the Trea- 
sury of the United States 9 and all such 'Laws 
shall be subject to the 'Revision and 'Controul 
of the Congress. 

rm No State shall, without the 'Consent of 
Congress, lay any Duty of Tonnage^ keep 
Troops, or 'Ships of War in time of Peace, 
*eiUer into any Agreement or Compact with 
another State, or with a foreign 'Power, or 

TO engage in War, unless actually 'invaded, or 
in such 'imminent Danger as will not admit 
of 'Delay. 



tiporUf in the 165th Unel 39. Are there an/ word* spelled 
to present asage, in lection ten I 30. Name some words 
spelled diirerentljr bjr writers of the present dajr. 



LESSON XXYI. 
ARTICLE U. 

Sbo. 1. The executive .' Power shall be 
^vetted in a President of the United States of 
America. He ^hall 'hold his Office during 
the Term of four Years, and, 'together with 
5 the Vice President, chosen for the ' same 
Term, be elected, 'cLsfolhws^ 

Each State shall 'appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may 'direct, a 
Number of Electors, equal to the 'whole 
10 'Number of Senators and Representatives to 
whiph the State may 'be entitied in the 
'Congress: but no Senator or Represenfa- 
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1. Repeat section one, Article IT. 2. What is the meanfng' of the 
affit or in Elector ^ in the 15th line f 3. Illustrate its meaning with 
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tive, or Person ' holding an Office of Trust 
or 'Profit under the United States, shall be 

15 appointed *an Elector. 

[* The Electors shall 'meet in their respect- 
ive States, and vote by 'Ballot for two Per- 
sons, one of whom at least s^all not be *an 
Inhabitant of the 'same State with them- 

20 selves. And they shall make a 'List of all 
the Person]) voted for, and of the 'Number 
of Votes for 'each ; which List they shall 
sign and 'certify, and transmit sealed to the 
'Seat of the Government of the United States, 

25 'directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the ' Pre- 
sence of the 'Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, 'open all the Certificates, and the 
Votes shall then be 'counted. The Person 

30 having the greatest 'Number of Votes shall 
be the President, if 'such Number be a Ma- 
jority of the 'whole Number of Electors 
'appointed ; and if there be more than one 
who have such Majority, and have^^m equal 

35 Number of 'Votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall 'immediately chuse by Ballot 
one of them for 'President ; and if no Person 
have a 'Majority, then from the five highest 
on the 'List the said House shall in like 

40 Manner 'chuse the President But in chus- 
ing the President, the 'Votes shall be taken 
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some other words. 4. What peculiarities are there in the orthography 
of section one, Article IT. 1 5. What is the difference between a na- 

* This partsraph is canoelled, Article XII. of the Amendmenta bemg tulMtStuted for ft, which 
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by States, the ' Representation from each 
State 'having one Vote ; A Quorum for this 
Purpose shall 'consist of a Member or 

45 'Members from twothirds of the States, and 
a Majority of all the States shall be *nece»* 
sary to a Choice. In 'every Case, after the 
'Choice of the President, the Person having 
the greatest number of Votes of the 'Electors 

50 shall be the Vice President 'But if there 

should 'remain two or more who have equad 

Votes, the Senate shall 'chuse from them by 

Ballot the ' Vice President.] 

JThe Congress may 'detenpine the Time of 

55'chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall 'give their Votes ; which Day shall 
be the same 'throughout the United States. 

No Person except a 'natural bom Citiz^i, 
or a 'Citizen of the United States, at the 

60 time of the 'Adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be 'eligible to the Office of President ; 
neither shall any 'P^son be eligible to that 
Office who shall not -have 'attained to the 
'Age of thirty-five Years, and been fourteen 

05 Years a Resident 'within thje United States. 

In Case of the 'Removal of the President 

from Office, or of his 'Death, Resignation, 

or 'Inability to discharge the Powers and 

'Duties of the said Office, the same shall 

70 'devolve ott the Vice President, and the Con- 
gress may by Law provide for the 'Case of 
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tural born citizen, and a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution 1 6. What is the salary of the President 
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Removal^ 'Death, Resignation, or Inability, 
both of the President and Vice President, 'de- 
claring what Officer shall then 'act as Pre- 

75 sident,feind such Officer shall act 'accordingly, 
until the 'Disability be removed, or a Presi- 
dent shall be 'elected. 

The President shall, at 'stated Times, re- 
ceive forhis Services, i^ 'Compensation, which 

80 shall neither be encreased nor 'diminished 
during the. 'Period for which he shall hare 
been elected, and he shall not 'receive within 
that Period any other 'Emolument from the 
United States, or 'any of them. 

85 Before he enter on the 'Execution of his 
Office, he shall t^ike the following 'Oath or 
Affirmation : — 

•• I do solemnly, 'swear (or affirm) that I 
" will faithfully 'execute the Office of Presi- 

90 « dent of the United States, and 'will to the 

" best of my Ability preserve, 'protect and de- 

" fend the 'Constitution of the United States. 

Sec, 2. The President shall be 'Commander 

in Chief of the 'Army and Navy of the 

95 United States, and of the 'Militia of the se- 
veral States, when 'called into the actual 
'Service of the United States; he may require 
the Opinion, in writing, of the 'principal 
Officer in each of the executive 'Departments, 

100 upon any Subject 'relating to the Duties of 
their 'respective Offices, and be shall have 
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of the United States? 7. Illustrate the differenqe between ooth and 
affirmation, in the 86th line. 8. Repeat section two, Article II. 9. 
What peculiarity is there in the orthography of section two. Art II. 1 
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lOS 



110 
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Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for 
'Offences against the United States, except in 
Cas^s of 'Impeachment 

He shall have Power, by and with the 'Ad- 
vice and 'Consent of the Senate, to make 
'Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present 'concur ; and he shall nominate, and 
'by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint 'Ambassadors,^ other 
public Ministers and Consuls, 'Judges of the 
'supreme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose 'Appointments are not 
herein otherwise 'provided for, and which, 
shall be 'established by Law : but the Con- 
gress may by Law 'vest the Appointment of 
such inferior Officers^ as they think proper, 
in the President 'alone, in the Courts of Law, 
or in the 'Heads of Departments, 

The President shall have 'Power to fill up 
all Vacancies that may 'happen during the 
'Recess of the Senate, by granting Commis- 
sions which shall 'expire at the End of their 
next 'Session. 

. Sec. 3. He shall from time to time ^give 
to the Congress Information of the 'State of 
the Union, and recommead to their 'Consi- 
deration such 'Measures as he shall judge 
necessary and 'expedient; he may, on extra- 
ordinary Occasions, 'convene both Houses, 
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10. In how many words in section two, Article 11., is^ a(2 a prefix? 

11. Illustrate the difTerence between rece$t and absence, in the 122d 
line? 12. What do their prefixes denote? 13. In how many 
sentences -can you write eeUe, in the 13 1st line, so as to convey 
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or either of them, and in Case of ^Disagree- 
ment between them, with 'Respect to the 
Time of 'Adjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such *Time as he shall think proper; be 

135 shall 'receive Ambassadors and other public 
Ministers ; he shall take Care that the *Laws 
be 'faithfully executed, and shall Commission 
all the ^officers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The 'President, Vice President 

140 and 'all civil Officers of the United States, 
shall be 'removed, from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and 'Conviction of. Treason, Bribe- 
ry, or other high Crimes and 'Misdemeanors. 
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a different meaning in each ? 14. Repeat section three, Article II. 
15. Repeat section four, Art. II. Id. What ii the meaning of Viet 
when prefixed to noans ? 17. In how many sentences can you write 
Vice, so that it shall convey a different meaning in each? 



LESSON XXVII. 
. ARTICLE IIL 

S^. 1. The 'judicial Power of the United 
. States, shall be 'vested in one supreme Court, 
and in such inferior 'Courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and '^establish. 
5 The Judges, both of the supreme and 'infe- 
rior Courts, shall 'hold their Offices during 
good 'Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, 
receive for their Services, a 'Compensation, 
which shall not be 'diminished during their 
10 'Continuance in Office. 
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1. Repeat section one, Article III. ^ 2. Repeat section twO) Article | 
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Sec. 2, The judicial Power shall 'extend 
to all 'Cases, in Law and Equity* arising 
under this Constitution, the 'Laws of the 
United States, and 'Treaties made, or which 

15 shall be 'made, under their Authority ; — to s\\ 
Cases 'affecting Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and 'Consuls $ — to all Cases of ad- 
miralty and 'maritime Jurisdiction; — to 
'Controversies to which the United States 

30 shall be a 'Party ; — ^to Controversies between 
two or more 'States ; — ^between a State and 
Citizens of another State ; — ' between Citi- 
zens of 'different States, — ^between Citizens 
of the same Stsfte 'claiming Lands under 

25 'Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and 'foreign 
States, 'Citizens or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting 'Ambassadors, other 
'public Ministers and Consuls, and those 

30 'in which a State shall be Party, the supreme 
Court shall have 'original Jurisdiction. In 
all the other Cases before 'mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have ^appellate Jurisdic- 
tUniy both as to Law and 'Fact, with such 

35 'Exceptions, and under such Regulations as 
the Congress shsdl 'make. 

The 'Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases 
of Impeachment, shall be by 'Jury; and 
such Trial shall 'be held in the State where 

40 the said Crimes shall have been 'committed; 
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IlL 3. Write the word article in sentences, so that it shall 
convey a difTerent meaning fn each. 4. What are ambassadors, 
Public Ministers, and Consuls? 5. Illustrate the various meanings of 
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but when not 'committed within any State, 

the Trial shall be at such Place or 'Places 

as the Congress may by Law have 'directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the * United StateSf 

45 shall consist only in ' levying War against 
them, or in adhering to their 'EnemieSt giv- 
ing them 'Aid and Comfort No person 
shall be 'convicted of Treason unless on the 
'Testimony of two Witnesses to the same 

50 'overt Act, or on Confession in open Court 

The Congress shall have 'Pow^ to declare 

" the 'Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder 

of Treason shall work 'Corruption of Bloody 

or 'Forfeiture exc^t during the Life of the 

55 Person 'attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 
Sec. 1. Full 'Faith and Credit shall be 
'given in each State to the public Acts, Re- 
cords, and judicial 'Proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by 'ge- 
60 neral Laws prescribe the 'Manner in which 
such 'Acts, Records and Proceedings shall 
be 'proved, and the Effect thereof* 

Seid. 2. The Citizens of 'each State shall 
'beentiiled to b]\ Privileges and Immunities 
65 of Citizens in the 'several States. 

A Person 'charged in any State with 
Treason, 'Felony, or other Crime, who shall 
'Hee from Justice, and be found in another 
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lawj in the 43d line, in sentences. 6. In faow many words is con and 
its forms a prefix, in Article III. 9 7. What is the last paragraph in 
Artiple III.? 8. What is its meanin^t? 9. likistrate in sentences the 

various significations of open, in the 50th line. 10. Repeat section 

- ' I " ' ' ' — ■ 
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State, shall on 'Demand of the executive 

70 Authority of the State 'from which he fled, 

be 'delivered up, to be removed to the State 

having Jurisdiction of the 'Crime. 

No Person held *to Service or Labour in 

. one State» under the Laws thereof, 'escaping 

75 into another, shall, 'm Consequence of any 

* Law or Regulation therein, be 'dischaiged 

from such 'Service or LahofUTf but shall be 

delivered up on 'Claim of the Party to whom 

such Service or Labour may be 'due. 

SO Sfic. 3. New States may be 'admitted by 
the Congress into this 'Union ; but no new 
State shall be formed or 'erected within the 
Jurisdiction of any other State; nor any 
State be formed by the 'Junction of two or 

85 more States, or 'Parts of States, without the 
'Consent of the Legislatures of the States 
'concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have 'Power to dis- 
pose of and make all 'needful Rules and Re* 

90 gulations respecting the Territory or other 
Property 'belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this 'Constitution shall be so 
construed as to 'Prejudice any Claims of the 
United States, or of any 'particular State. 

95 Sec. 4. The United States shall 'guarantee 
to every State in this Union a 'Republican 
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one, Article IV. 11. Repeat section two, Article IT. 13. Uiuttrate in 
sentences the various si$(nifications. of r/atm, in the 7Sth line. 13. 
What is the difference between wnixm and confediration, in the Slst 
line? 14. Illustrate in sentences their yarioas significations. 15. 
What is the difference between potocr and autkority, in the 88th linet 
16. Illustrate in sentences their various meanings. 17. Repeat section 
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Dnftiid. 



Goftnor. 



Natkmal Af- 



AltaialioM. 



Form of Grovernment, and shall 'protect 
each of them against Invasion; and on * Ap- 
plication of the Legislature^ or of the 'Exe- 
loo cutive (when the Legislature cannot be 'con- 
vened) against 'domestic Yiolenca 

ARTICLE V. 

The 'Congress, whenever two thirds of 
both 'Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose 'Amendments to this Constitution, 

105 or, on the 'Application of the Legislatures 

of two thirds of the 'several States, shall 

call a 'Convention for proposing Amend- 

. ments, which, in either Case, shall *be valid 

to all Intents and Purposes, as 'Part of this 

no Constitution, when 'ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three fourths of the 'several States, 
or by 'Conventions in three fourths thereof, 
as the one or the oth^r 'Mode of Ratification 
may be 'proposed by the Congress; Provided 

115 that no 'Amendment which may be made 
'ffriar to the Year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any Manner 'aflTect the 
first and fourth 'Clauses in the Ninth Section 
of the first Article; and that no 'State, with- 

130 out its 'Consent, shall -be deprived of its 
equal 'Suffirage in the Senate. 

three, Article IV. 18. Repeat section four, Article IV. 19. What pe- 
culiarities in orthography are. there in Article IV.? 20. How many 
simple sentences are there in Article IV, ? 21. How many ][)aTagT<Lph8 ? 
22. Repeat Article V. 23. What is the difference between teoa-ol and 
difftrent^ in the 100th linel 24. Illustrate in sentences their various 
significations. 25, What is the difference between part and porftoH, 
in the 109tli linet . 20. Illustrate in sentences their various signiflca- 
tions. 27. What is the difference between convtntionM and coiwocatixmt^ 
in the 112th line? 28. What is the meaning of their prefixes? 29. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

. All Debts 'contracted and Engagements 
entered into, before the 'Adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be as *vaiid against the 

iss United States under this 'Constitution, as 
under the 'Confederation. 

.This Constitution, and the 'Laws of the 
United States which shall he made in 'Pur- 
suance thereof; and all Treaties 'made, or 

ISO which shall be made, 'under t)}e authority of 
the United States, shall be the 'supreme Law 
of the Land ; and the Judges in every State 
shall be 'bound thereby, any Thing in the 
Constitution or 'Laws of any State to the 

135 Contrary 'notwithstanding. 

The Senators and 'Representatives before 
'mentioned, and the Members of the several 
State 'Legislatures, and all executive and. 
judicial 'Oliicers, both of the United States 

140 and of the several State{i, shall be 'bound 
by Oath or Affirmation, to 'support this Con- 
stitution^ but no religious 'Test shall ever be 
required as a Qualification to any Office or 
public 'Trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 
145 . The 'Ratification of the Conventions of 
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Illustrate in sentences tbeir various significations. 30. What is the 
difference between laws and itattUes^ in the 127th line? 31. iMastrate 
in sentences their various sifi^ifications. 32. Repeat Article VI« 33. 
What is the difference between land and country, in the 132d line? 
34. Illustrate in sentences their various significations. 35. What is the 
difference between neverthele$8 and notwithstanding, in the 135th line? 
36. Illustrate in sentences their varjous significations. 37. What is the 
difference between qualifica^n and jprtrtqviiite^ in the 143d Kne? 
38. Illustrate in sentences tlieir various significations. 39. What is the 
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150 



155 



nkie States, shall be 'svfficient for the Estab- 
lishment of this Constitution ' between the 
States so 'ratifying the Same. 
'Done in Convention by the Unanimous 
Consent of the States 'present the Se- 
venteenth Day of 'September in ^the 
Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and Eighty seven 'and of the 
Independence of the 'United States of 
America the Twelfth. In 'Witness 
whereof We have hereunto ^subscribed 
our 'Names. 

'GEO WASHINGTON— 

Presidt and 'deputy from Virginia.* 
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difference between done and made^ in the 149th ]ine? 40. Illustrate 
in sentences their various significations. 41. What is the difference 
between toitneu and testMnony, in the 155th line? 42. Illustrate in 
sentences their various significations. 43. How many simple sen-^l 
tences are there in each Article of Hth Constitution ? 44. How many 
paragraphs are there iu each Article? 45. What Articles have only 
ope section ? 46. What is the number of sections ui each of the 
other Articles? 

•The samet of the mat of the tigoeiv of the Cboatltiitiaii we in the Biofraphical TkUe in 
the latter i«rt of thia volume. 

Note.— On pagea 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123| and aoTeral other pa«ea in thia book, few <|aea> 
tiona have 'been aaked, on account of ita being eaaf for the teacher to sopi^y them. It will be 
observed that the questions of a moral bearing «re not -as Avquent in this part of tbe book as in 
the former. These questions have been mnitted, cm ^ooount of its being easier for the young 
tea<^er to supply such questioos. It waa found, that carrTing out the plan of foil qoestioni^ 
would increase tho size and price of the book sq much, as to operate against its general iutro> 
duction into Elementary schools. But it should alwajrs be borne in mind that moral questiona 
are of paramount importance, and no recitation should be allowed to pass without an <endoaTor 
to ^lide the pupil aright in this respect. It cannot be too indelibly impressed on the mind orthe 
pupil, that, the above is an exact copy of the Constitution, excepting the italicised words, all of 
which in the original ar# uniform, and have been changed and The figures added for convenience 
m the use of the marRinal exercises ; that the spelling, ponotuatkin, omnsaions of punctua- 
tion, &e., were peculiar to the times in which it was written ; that the use of languiige im- 
proves with time ; and that to imitate any of Uie peculiarities of the Coustitation would be 
wrong and contrary to the established usage of the present age. For further illustration of 
the progression of the Englisli language, see extracts from old English poetry, in the latter 
part of the Appendix. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

ARTICLES IN ADDITION TO, AND AMEND- 
MENT OF, THE CONSTITUTION OP THE 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA- 

Proposed by Congress, and 'ratified by the 
Legislatures of the several States, 'pur- 
suant to the fifth article of the 'original 
'Constitution. 

(ARTICLE 1,) 

5 Congress shall make no 'law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or 'prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or 'abridging the 
'freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to 'assemble, 
10 and to 'petition the (government for a redress 
of 'grievances. 

(ARTICLF 2.) 

A well 'regulated Militia, being necessary 
-to the 'security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear 'Arms, shall not 
15 be 'infringed. 

(ARTICLE m.) 

No Soldier shall, in time of 'peace be 
'quartered in any house, without the consent 
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1. Repeat Article I. of the Amendments. 2. Repeat Article H. 
3. What is the difference between law and nde, in the 5th line? 4. 
Illustrate in sentences their various significations. 5. What is tbe 
difference between freedom and libertyy in the 8th line? 6. Illustrate 
in sentences their various significations. 7. What peculiarity is omitted 
in the Amendments 1 8. What is the difference between grievances 
and wrongs^ in tl»e 11th line? 9. What is the difference between 
arms and iveapons, \n the 14th line? 10. Repeat Article III. 11. Il- 
lustrate the difference between quiet and peace, in the 16th line. 12. | 
I I ■ ■ - — ■ . • ■ . ■ — ' 
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of the 'Owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
'manner to be prescribed by law. 

(AXtTICLE IV.) 

20 The right of the people to be 'secure in 
their persons, 'houses, papers, and effects, 
'against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be 'violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon 'probable cause, supported by 

25 Oath or affirmation, and 'particularly de- 
scribing the place to be 'searched, and the 
persons^ or things to be 'seized. 

(ARTICLE V.) 

No person shall be *held to answer for a 
'capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 

30 on a presentment or 'indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in 'cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the 'Militia, when in ac- 
tual ' service in time of. War or public 
'danger ; nor shall any person be subject for 

35 the same offence to be twice put in 'jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be 'compelled in 
any Criminal Case to 'be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, 'liberty, or 
property, without due 'process of law ; nor 

40 shall 'private property be taken for public 
use, without just 'compensation. 

{ARTICLE VI.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
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Between way and manner^ in the 19th line. 13. Repeat Article IV. 
14. Illustrate the difference between ocUh and affinnalion^ in the 25tb 
line. 15. Repeat Article V. 16. Illustrate the diflerence between 
service and dutyy in the d3d line. 17. Botween jeopardy and danger^ in 
the 35th line. 18. Between oon^jtensation and remuneration^ in the 41st 
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shall enjoy the right to a 'speedy and puWic 
trial, by an 'impartial jury of the State and 

45 district wherein the 'crime shall have been 
'committed, which district shall have been 
previously 'ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and 'cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be 'confronted with the wit- 

50 nesses against him ; to have 'Compulsory 
'process for obtaining Witnesses in his fa- 
vour, and to have the Assistance of 'Counsel 
for his 'defence. 

(ARTICLE VII.) 

In 'Suits at common law, where the value 
55 in 'controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, 
the right of trial by jury shall be 'preserved, 
and no fact 'tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise reexamined in any 'Court of the United 
States, than according to the 'rules of the 
60 'common law. 

(ARTICLE VIII.) 
Excessive 'bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive 'fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual 'punishments inflicted* 

(ARTICLE IX.) , 

The 'enumeration in the Constitution, of 
65 certain rights, shall «ot be construed to 'deny 
or disparage others 'retained by the people. 
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line. 19. Repeat Article VI. 20. What is the difference between 
speedy and quickf in the 43d line? 21. Between crime and misde- 
meanor, in the 45th line? 22. Between cause und reason^ in the 48th 
line? 23. Between proceeding and process, in the 51st line* 24. What 
peculiarities are there in Article VIII.? 25. Repeat Article VII. 26. 
How many simple sentences arq there in Article VII.? 27. Repeat 
Article VIII. 28. What is the difference between baU and security^ in 
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(ARTICLE X.) 

The powers not 'delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution^ nor 'prohibited 
by it to the States, are 'lesenred to the 
70 States respectiTely, or to the 'people» 

(ARTICLE XI.) 

The Judicial 'power of the United States 
sludl not be 'construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity, 'comixienced or i^osecuted 
aigainst one o{ the United States by 'Citisens 

75 of another 'State, or by Citizens or Subjects 
of any 'Foreign State. 

(ARTICLE xn.) 
The Electors shall 'meet in their refq[)ectiire 
states, and vote by 'ballot for President and 
Vice President, one of whom, at least, 'shall 

80 not be an 'inhabitant of the same state with 
themaelyes ; they shaU 'name in their ballots 
Ibe ^rson voted for as President, and in 
'distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall 'make distinct lists 

85 of all persons 'voted for as President, and 
of all 'persons voted for as Vice-Plresident, 
and of the 'number of votes for each, which 
'lists they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit 'sealed to the seat of* the government of 



AvtfeMri^. 
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the 61st line? 29. Repeat Article IX. 30. What is the difference 
between kept and retainedy in the 66th linef 31. What pecvliaritjr 
has Article IX. « 32. Repeat A-rtioU X. 33. What is the difference 
between people and inhabitantMf in the 70th line ? 34. Repeat Article 
XI. 35. What is the difference between itaie and co mmom Be a Uky in 
the 75th Hnef 36. lietween f^tign and diatatUf in the 76th linat 
37. Repeat Article XIL 38. What is the difference between mat and 
astembU, in the 77th line? 30. Between baUoi and <idprt, in the 7Sth 
line ? 40. Between catab)g¥e$ and HaU, in the 8Sth line ? 41. Between 
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90 the United States, 'directed to the President 
of the Senate ;— The President of the Se» 
nate shall, in 'presence of the Senate and- 
House of Representatives, 'open all the cer- 
tificates and die rotes shaU then be 'counted ; 

96 — The person having the 'greatest number 
of 'votes for President, shall be the President, 
if such number be a 'roajoritj of the whole 
number of Electors 'appointed ; and if no 
person have such 'majority, tiien from the 

at persons having the 'highest numbers not 
^exceeding three on the list of those voted 
for as President, the 'Ause rf Representor 
turn shall choose 'immediat^y, by ballot, the 
'President But in choosing the President, 

iM the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation from each state having one Vote; 
a quonnQ for this purpose shall 'consist of a 
member or 'members from two-thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the 'states shall 

us be necessary to a 'choice* And if the House 
of Representatives shall not 'choose a Pre- 
sident whenever the 'right of choice shsdl 
devolve 'upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next 'following, thea the Yice-Presi- 

us dent shall act as 'President^ as in the case 
of the death or other constitutional 'disability 
of the President The 'person having the 
greatest nimber of votes as Vice-President, 
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pmmet an* 9%^^ in tbe «2d line % 42. Between optn and 6fea* '^ 
Mffif (/, in the 93d linaf 43. Between Utgut aiid gre^Oegt, in tbe 9dti> 
line? 44. Between itp9» and en, in the 113th line? 45. What 0^^' 
eooe 18 there between the orthography of the Ainendmente and the 
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shall be the Vice-President, 'if such number 
190 be a majority of the whole 'number of Elect- 
ors 'appointed, and if no person have a ma- 
jority, then from the two highest 'numbers 
on the list, the Senate shall 'choose the Yice- 
X^sident ; a 'quorum for the purpose shall 
135 consist of two-thirds of the 'whole number 
of Senators, and a mcgmiiy of the whole 
number shall be 'necessary to a choice. But 
no person constitutionally 'ineligible to the 
office of President shall be 'eligible to that 
139 of Vice-President of the 'UnUed States. 




Vttrn. 



Constitntion ? ^ 46. What are •ome of the differencei between tho«e 
docimieutaf 47. How do jtoq aoeoQnt for the apparoot iDoontUtanciei 
in the use of capital letteri? 48. Do yoa luppose there it any human 
composition free from error f 49. What ought these things to teach us? 
50. In how manj words is ed, and the ibrtns it assaaaes^ a praUx in 
the Constitution and its Amendments ? * 51. In how many words U 
am and its variations a prefix 1 52. In how many words is jtn a 
prefix I 53. In how many words iBprawL prefix f 54. In how many 
words is o6 and its variations a prefix 1 55. In bow many word* is 
re a prefix I 56. In how many words is mU> and its yariations a prefix} 
57. How many forms does ed aseump ? 58. Why does ad take so 
many forms 9 59. Why do you suppose there are so many repetitions 
of important words in the Constitution f 60. What is the fVequent 
repetition of imporuint words in the same paragraph called? 61. 
What rule in written documents should take precedence of all others! 
62. What are the significations of the prefixes, ad, eon, pre, pro{ nnd 
ob? .63. Illustrate the use ef each in words. 64. Illastrato the mean- 
ing of the words in sentences. 65. How many words are speljed dif- 
ferent from present usage, in the Constitution ? 66. How many in 
the Amendments I 67. What do you suppose was the last important 
national document, which- was written according to the old plan of 
beginning every noun with a capital letter ? 68. Do you know of any 
nation at the present day that begins alb noons with capital letters? 
69. Name the advantages and disadvantages of this plan? 70. Name 
all the peculiarities of tlie Constitution and its Amendments. 71. 
How do you account for inany of the variations ?** 

* The Tea^dLor maj cootinoe noiilar auettioiis acoocding to the prafioteii^ of the etaii. k ftsr 
the papils have oomiqitted to metnory tfie whole uf the CoDstHatioa and its Amendmenta, and 
repeated tfaejMiine a aoffieieDt naiaher at timen, then they ahouid be nmmml by quewtiaaa m 
every poaaible £jrm. Additional queatiooa may he luoad in the aueoeedini oatmnentnr. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

(^1.) CoMSTiTimow is 'derived from the 
Latin coUf and <tohio, and 'means to settle, 
to fix, to 'establish, to ordain, decree, ajppoint, 
or determine. It 'denotes particularly that 
6 'form of government which is instituted 
either by the people, or for their 'benefit In 
its 'general acceptation, it signifies a system 
of 'fiindamental rules, principles, and ordi- 
nanoes, for the 'government of a society, 

10 community, state, or 'nation. In England, 
and other *monarchicaI countries, the Con- 
stitution dq)ends upon the 'immemorial con- 
sent of the people, and long-established 'usage ; 
hence it is difficult for a 'majority of the 

15 people in 'monarchies either to know defi^ 
nitely what their Constitution is, or to 'un- 
derstand its 'meaning. (§ 2.) But the Con- 
stitution of the United States is 'accurately 
and clearly 'defined in writing, in such plain 

20 and 'intelligible language, that it can be 
comprehended by 'every person who can 
read any article understanding^, 'throughout 
our 'land. It establishes and defines the 
'rights of the people, and prescribes the power 

25 of legislators and 'rulers. That part of the 
Constitution which precedes the first 'Article, 
has ieen justly called its 'prean^ble ; though 
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(f 1 .) 1. Give a srnop^is of section one. 2. From what is Con^ 
tuHon derived? 3. Illustrate its various, meanings in sentences 1 ^' 
Wherein is our government different from that pf England and ofber 

j monarchical sovemmento? (§2.) 6. What is the character of tke 

I . ..■ » >■■ ■ I—. II II I ■ II .1 1 I. Ill I III » 1 1. 1 "^ 
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the fram^rs did sot designate it by any 'name 
'whatever. 

30 (§ 3.) Preamble is 'derived frem the^ Latin 
prc^ and ambulot and means to 'go or come 
before. It denotes 'particularly an introdix> 
tion, a 'proem. In its general acceptation, it 
means an introduction to any 'discourse or 

35 writing, the 'introductory matter to a statute, 
a bill, or act of a legislative ' body ; it names 
the parties to any 'document of writing, and 
sets forth in 'general terms its objects and 
its meaning. Every article in the 'Consti- 

40 tution has 're£^ence to oqe or more of the 
'specified objects in the preamble, which {Mre- 
cedes the first article, and 'expounds the 
motives and the designs of its 'framers. The 
preamble is, therefore, of the utmost import- 

45 ance in 'elucidating the principles of the 
Constitution. (§ 4.) ** We the 'people of the 
United States," 'denotes that the peo{de of 
each and every 'state have, by their sepa- 
rate and deliberate acts, 'adopted the Con- 

50 stitution, and that it consequently 'ei^ianated 
from the highest 'source of all power. The 
Constitution, like every other 'code, has been 
variously 'understood by difierent individuals. 
It is 'evident that a work of such a compre- 

55 hensive and 'ensuring character, must speak 
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Constitutkm of the tlnited States? (§3'} 6. From what it preomiU 
derived ? 7. What is the object of a preamble ? 8. Why h a pre- 
amble of much importance t 9. Illustrate it as a noun, and as a verb 
in sentences. (§ 4.) 10. What does the expression, ** We the people 
of the United States," denote ? 11. Has the Constitution been under- 
stood differently by different persons? 12. Is there any code which 
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in general terms — that it is to be ^viewed 
'ooDJointlyy and that every word has its na- 
tural and 'obnous meaning. 

(^5.) It is, as its 'preamble declares it 

M to be, 'established hy the people ; it is a 
oontract 'landing alike each and every citi- 
■m 'within the United States, to establish 
and maintain a government for the '.benefit 
of the vAkAo people, and is therefore 'para- 

M mount to all state Constitutions, 'and all other 
^authority whatever* (§ 6.) It was scrutinized 
previous to its adoption in all its 'bearings, by 
the people of the 'whole country ; not on one 
occasion alone, but for a 'series of months. 

70 Since its 'original adoption, it has stood the 
investigation of 'the entire people of seventeen 
new states. It is, therefore, the 'work of pa- 
triots of a past age, 'endorsed by thirty sepa- 
rate state legislatures. It was expressly 'pre- 

75 pared to be ratified by the 'greai body of the 
people, to be 'understood by them, and to be the 
'fireside companion of every family through- 
out the land. Such are its 'transcendent mer- 
its, that it has btood the 'test of time and re- 

80 cinved the 'admiration of the civilized world. 

(§ 7.) The Constitution of the United 

States contained originally a 'preamble and 

seven 'articles, the framing of which occu- 
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is exempt from erroneous interpretation? (§5.) 13. By whom, and 
for what purpose was the Constitution established? *14. What is 
paramount to all authority? {% 6.) 15. Give a synopsis of section six. 
16. What are some of the reasons that lead you to believe that the 
Constitution is a work of much merit? (§7.) 17. Give a detailed 
account of section seven. 18. What is the difference between 
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l»ed several of the 'purest patriots, and the 
85 ablest 'statesmen of the country, from the 
nth of May till the 17th of September, 
1787. It subsequently passed the 'ordeal of 
thirteen distinct state 'conventions, and re- 
ceived the most 'profound criticism of the 
90 largest and most 'enlightened body of patriots 
that bad ever 'existed in any country or in 
any 'age. Hence we find every word has 
its place, and every sentence a 'meaning — 
that it is the only uninspired doctanent 'ex- 

95 tant, that combines the 'fundamental princi- 
ples of all the political 'wisdom of ancient 
and modern 'times. (§8;) The preamble, 
for 'cmnprekennve brevity, is probably un- 
equalled in this or any other 'language; it 

iw 'declares the authority by whom, and the 
^objects for which the Constitution was or- 
dained and 'established ; and though the Con- 
stitution was 'framed by the tried and faithful 
representatives of the 'people, yet, before it 

105 became a law, it received the 'comments and 
the 'scrutiny of ^ whole peojde of the 
'country — and each and overy one of the 
patriots of the revolution may be 'considered 
a contributor to its 'transcendent excellences 

110 — though some, may have 'strenuously op- 
posed its 'adoption; for it is only by the 
keenest criticism, that the 'latent defects of 
a theory can be discovered and 'rectified. 
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and tignificaiion, in the 9341 lane ? (§ 8.) 19. Repeat the substance of 
aectioiT eight. 20. Wlrnt id the difference between eommenti and o^ 
tenatiotUj in the 105th line? 21; Between latent and hiddtn^ in the 
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(§9.) 'Happily for this couDtry^for the fame 

lu of its 'framerSt and for all succeeding ages, 
there existed a powerful, an enlightened, and 
even a patriotic band, 'opposed to the adoption 
of the Constitution ; and some of its moat 'in- 
valuable and permanent 'features virould have 

t» been omitted, had it not been for 'an argus- 
eyed opposition. 'From the first settlement 
of the country, the, cobnists had 'seen ti^e 
'benefits of association ; and at the declara^ 
tion of independence nothing was deemed 

1S5 of more importance than 'fraternal union. 
(§ 10«) The trials and 'reverses of the revo- 
lution were but a 'series of experiments 
towards cementing the 'ties of friendship 
. among 'neighboring states, which, tiiough 

130 'originating in necessity, and contrary to the 
'practices of ancient confederacies, has proved 
|o the world, that 'permanent political ag-r 
grandizement can alone be 'attained by states 
'disseminating blessings to all neighboring 

las communities. The Americi^p 'Constitution 
far surpasses the seven ancient 'wonders of 
the world, in the magnificence of its 'archi- 
tecture, and in 4t8 claims to the 'applause of 
'mankind. 

(§ 11.) Yet, this instrument, 'perfect as it 
is, was 'adopted unanimously by only three 
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112th line! (§ 9.) 22. Of what does section ninth treat? 23. What 
is the difference between pdtmt and powtr/tU^ in the 116th line? (§ ^^j 
24. Give a synopsis of section tenth ? 25. What is the difference be- 
tween teritM and couru^ in the 127th line^ 26. Between practieei and 
cuttomg, in the ISlst line? ^1. Palladium is neither definition nor 
synonym of Constitotion— -what is the meaninfir of it? (§llO ^ 
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of the 'smaller states of the Union ; and so 
*prudenty so extremely cautious were our an- 
cestors, that it was 'nearly a year after it was 

MS framed before it 'received the sanction of the 
'requisite number of states and of the people, 
to make it the 'supreme law of the land. It 
will be 'perceived that the Constitudon was 
'ratified by the peofrie, who are the only true 

ISO source wheoce all authority 'flows ; and that 
it difiered 'essentially from the old articles 
of confederation^ which 'emanated from the 
several state * legislatures. (§ 12.) If then 
the AmOTcan Constitution 'emanated from 

isi the people^ it is reasonable to suppose that 
it contains nothing but what it is 'proper for 
the people to 'know, nothing but what is 
perfectly 'intdligiUe, and nothing but what 
it is the 'duty of all to understand : and the 

100 fiist six lines of the 'preamble iM>mprise the 
'c^ijects for which the Constitution was 
'formed. 

(§13.) The first 'object was ''to form a 
more perfect union ;'*^ 'implying that the 
165 union then existing, the union that had 'car- 
ried them 'triumphantly through the revolu- 
tionary 'war, the union that, taking them as 
dependent colonies, had 'raised them to the 
rank of 'an independent nation, was still 
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Repeat the substance of section eleventh. 29. What is the difference 
between ptrfed and eompUttj in the 140th line ? > 30. Between per- 
ceived ^nd 9$en, in the 148th line? (§12.) 31. Of what does section 
twelfth treat? 32. What is the difference between proper and right, 
in the 156th line? (§13.) 33. Repeat the snbstance of section thir- 
teenth. 34. What is the difference between raieed and elevated, in tlie 
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m 'imperfeet This ** in<n« perfect omoa" wouM 
gecuxe 'tranquUiity and prosperity at home, 
power and 'dignity abroad, and iKOuId dimi^ 
tush the eauaes of 'war. (§ 14.) It would 
'enhance the general happiness of mankind, 

m 'confer dignity upon the Amarican name, and 

give power, not to 'nders, but to the people; 

thus "perpetuating the ** mora perfect imion." 

^ It should not be forgotten that oor 'ancestors 

had many 'difficulties to contend with— ^sec- 

iM tional jealousies and 'prejudiees thea existed 
as they now do — but they Svent to thmr 
duties with 'pure hearts and enlightened and 
'liberal Tiews* From the political state of 
'society, and the forc^ of circumstances, it 

181 was requisite for them to 'make numerous 
and 'liberal concessiOQs; and now, for the 
people to 'disregard the ii^unctions of the 
Constitution, and 'cast it asidei would denote 
political 'insanity. 

(§ 15») Far more 'rational would it be, for 
navigators to 'disregard the position d* the 
heavenly bodies^ destroy their 'charts and 
'compasses, and attempt to steer their frail 
'barks amid storms and darkness across the 

lu pathless 'ocean, than for the people of this 
country to 'destroy the cfaaxi of their libera 
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168th line? 35. Between uhperfect and defietivg, in the 170th Hoe! 
(^ 14.) 36. Give a detailed account of section fourteenth. 37. Wbat 
is the difference between confer and bettow, in the 175th line? ^^ 
Between diffiadtU* and ob^acUt, in the 179th. line?, (^15.) 39. Of 
what does section fifteenth treat? 40. What is the difference between 
rational and rtaaonabU^ in the 100th lirfe? 41. Between^ MM(ft *^^ 
fiuztn, Sn the 195th line ? 42. Cannot main be used in two direcUf 
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ties, by 'permitting tfie violation of their 
Constitution, and to cease to 'knitate the 
'virtues of their ancestors. (§ 10.) The first 

90S object 'declaiBd in this Ccxistitution is,, to 
'form a ** more perfect union.'* It is reason- 
able then to 'infer, from the character of its 
framers, and the 'unparalleled caution and 
'deliberation of the i^diole people, before they 

209 'consecrated it as the charter of the rights of 
cnaokind, that an obeervance of its 'provi- 
sions and rules will secure the objects 'de- 
signed. But how can the people either 'sus- 
tain the Constitution, or even 'know what it 

MO is, unless they read it, and 'ponder the mean- 
ing of every 'sentence. 

(§ 17.) It has been 'computed by enlight- 
ened statesm^i, that of 'the whole paputaticn 
in our country, not one 'woman in ten thou- 

215 sand, or one voter ^aut of every hiAidred, ever 
read the Con8titution« Yea, it is 'susceptible 
of demonstration, th^t the most 'sacred oaths 
to support the Constitution, are 'annually 
taken by a 'multitude of men, who never 
S90 read a single sentence <^ (bat sacred 'docu- 
ment If the pfUre 'spirits of departed pa- 
triots are permitted to 'uHUch ever the inte- 
resis of their 'posterity and their country, 
from the regions of 'bliss, well may we 
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opposite senses? (§ 16.) 43. Repeat the substance of section six- 
teenth. 44. Wliat is the difierence between conMecr^ed and haUowed, 
in the 205th line ? 45. Between pondtr and reJUct^ in the 210th line ? 
(§ 17.) 46. or what does section seventeenth treat? 47. What is the 
difierence between computed and calculatedj in the 212th line? 48. 
Between bliss and felicity^ in the 224rh line ? 49. Between swords and 
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suppose that the 'roanes of its iIlustriou& 
authors often exclaim, with an 'intenseness 
beyond the reach of human 'imagination, 
*• 'O tempera ! *0 mores !** tet it never be 
forgotten that teachers, and not warriors, 
common schools, and not-'swords aod bayo-. 
nets, sustain and 'perpetuate the pow^: and 
the 'glory of our country, and its ^more 
'perfect union.** 

Of 'laDds nnttioght it hai been aye the doom 
To fill untimely 'an ^noMr lomb ; 
Then foster 'learningi if yoa wiBh to save 
Your country from the 'horrors of the glaive. 
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brmmJMf in the 230tb line? SO. What is the meaning of ayt, io the 
234th linet 51. Of glaivt, in the 237th line I 



LESSON XXX. 

(§1.) A FREE 'people should ever pay the 
most Scrupulous attention to the liberal 'edu- 
cation of those whom 'nature has pointed 
out as the 'first teachers of mankind. No 
5 nation has ever attained, or can ever 'attain 
'enduring greatness, whose females are su- 
perficially educated. The 'school, then, the 
entire school, both 'male and female, should 
early be made 'acquainted with the most 
10 perfect 'charter of human government that 
was ever framed by mortal m^n, whose 'fun- 
damental principles can be 'traced down the 
vista of Time, for nearly 'four thousand years, 
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(§ 1.) 1. T6 what should a free people ever pay the most scrupu- 
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'deriving their immatable wigdom from *iii- 
15 spiration. 

Tb keep 'intact this "perrect nnioa formed,*' 
And give its blessings to each 'futara age, 
Our youths must be with patriot ^passion warmad 
By 'studying its glories on that page 
20 Where, 'midst foul blots 'exposing Briuin^s shame, 
Is graved, in words of fire, 'Columbia's fame. 

(§2.) The 'first object after forming a 
"more perfect union/' was "to 'establish 
justice." Thus it is 'evident that the authors 

25 looked not for a 'model among th^ most 
'powerful government? of the age m which 
they lived, but to those 'immutable principles 
that respect men according to their 'deeds ; 
and which, as countless centuries 'passed 

30 away, would enable the 'monument of their 
labors to 'remain unaltered. Without the 
most 'exact and impartial administration of 
justice, no inhabitant would be 'safe ; hence 
the necessity " to establish 'justice" that would 

35 protect or 'punish alike the exalted and the 
humble, the rich and the poor, the 'powerful 
state with its 'millions, and the feeble terri- 
tory with its hundreds. (§ 3.) In disputed 
boundaries, in conflicting claims of 'indivi- 

40 duals living in 'different states, in reference 
to the national debt, and the 'local laws of 
each state, the 'national government must 
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lous attention? 2. From what is Columbia* in the phrase "Cofumbia's 
fame," 21st line, derived, and what is its meaning? (§ 2.) 3. Give a 
sjmopsis of section seconii. 4. What is the di tference between nuxkl and 
pattern^ in the 25th line? 5. Between $afe and 9tcure, in the 33d line? 
(§ 3.) 6. Of what does section third treat? 7. What is the difference 

. : 
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deal to all 'eveo-haiided justice^ The people 
having 'an august and impartial arbiter, 

4& on^t 'rqpose in it with perfect safety. Thus 
border 'mrarfare, which in all past history had 
been found to 'disturb the tranquillity of 
'neighboring states would be prevented, and 
the honest 'foreigner, driven by egression 

50 from his native country, might 'rqpose in the 
liberality and 'justice of the American Con- 
stitution, which proclaims to the 'uttermost 
limits of the earth, that its 'object is '* to es- 
tablish 'justice.*' 

55 (§ 4.) ^ To ensure domestic 'tranquillity,'^ 
was the third 'object of the Constitution. It 
is important * here to remark, that immedi- 
ately after the 'war, the confederation bore 
the 'aspect of a speedy dissolution. The 

60 'sages of the revolution had, with reason, 
'feared less the formidable power of Great 
Britain, than the domestic 'tumults, that had 
'engulphed all former democracies and repub- 
lics. The 'confederation was a league of 

65 'friendship among thirteen separate and inde- 
pendent 'sovereignties or nations, each of 
which was exposed to the 'intrigues of foreign 
monarchies. 'Dissensions and disputes were 
liable to arise 'among themselves ; in fact each 

70 state, looking to its own 'immediate interest. 
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between npeti and rttt, in the '45th line? S. Between dithirb and 
UOerrvpty it the 47th line 1 (\ 4.) 9, From what ia mdepenAiit Ae- 
rived ? 10. What does its first prefix denote? 11. What does its ••■ 
cond prefix signify? 12. When two prefixes are joined to a word, 
which gpverns the meaning of the word ? 13. Illustrate the diSer- 
ence between omUniiaHi and dusramofw, in the dSth line ? 14i Whit 
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h^d 'silently withdrawn its support from the 
confederation, till, in the 'language of the day, 
** its 'tottering edifice was ready to fall, and 
crush the country ' beneath its ruins.** (^ 5.) 

75 The states of Greece furnish 'admonitory 
lessons of the evils of 'disunion; and, not- 
withstanding the most powerful 'indncements 
existeci to 'cement the union of the states, 
yet ev6ry day's 'experience proved, that 

80 petty strifes were likely to 'agitate the dif- 
ferent states. 'Dissensions about boundaries, 
the fruitful *cause of discord, had arisen; 
the states seemed to be 'jealous of each 
other's ^growing greatness; there was no 

85 'common head to the government; there was 
ho president of all the states — but *each state 
was, in 'fact, an independent nation, and 
'had the full privilege of establishing any 
'kind of government 

90 (§6.) Hence, foreign 'intrigue might be 
brought to bear 'upon one or a few states, 
and 'induce them to adppt monarchical go- 
vernments : it had been even 'suggested that 
Washington should be 'king. Experience 

95 'proved that the confederacy could not long 
'continue ; that there must be a government 
K>{ more power and 'energy ; that, to main- 
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do their prefixes denote ^ (§5)15. What is the difference between 
quarrels and dUtennong^ 'in the Slst line? 16. IlIuMrate j'n sentences 
tbeir various significations. 17. What is tlie difference between eiuh 
and everjff in the B6th line? 18. Illustrate in sentences tbeir signifi- 
cations. (§ 6.) 19. Why, do you suppose it of the utmost importance 
to preserve domestic tranquillity? 20. What is the difference between 
vpon 9.nd otif in the Qlst line? 21.>Spell each word in its oidet 
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1 



tain the union, and secure domestic 'tran- 
quillity, was of the utmost importance. Se- 

100 parate states would not have the 'power to 
defend themselves against foreign 'agres- 
sion; the weak would be 'unable success- 
fully to contend against the strong ; 'rivalries, 
jealousies, and 'retaliatory measures would 

109 be 'interminable. Those who had been rocked 
in the cradle of 'disunion, and experienced 
the horrors of war, well knew that the 'hap- 
piness and 'greatness of nations, as well as 
families, consisted in 'piety and domestic 

no 'tranquillity. 
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in the first simple sentence of section six. 22. In the second. 23. 
In the third. 24. What adrantage is there in spelling words from 
one*! reading lessooit 25. What in spelling them seriatim? 



LESSON XXXl. 

(§ 1.) The fourth 'object in establishing 
. the Constitution was, " to 'provide for the 
common 'defence.^ As the present state of 
human society is 'constituted, the powerful 
5 are 'prone to disregard the rights of the weak. 
The history of the world exhibits the 'mourn- 
ful fact, that individuals and nations are 'dis- 
posed to consider their immediate 'pecuniary 
interest, and not their own permanent 'wel- 
10 fare, the cause of justice, or the 'inalienable 
rights of man. ' Innumerable instances have 
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C% 1.) 1. What was the object of the framers of the Conatit&tioaf 
9. What does the history of the woHd show ? (§ 2.) 3. Wliat is thft 
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^occurred, in which the most unwarrantable 
and ui^rovoked 'assaults have been made 
upon tl^ 'weak and defenceless. (^ S.) The 

15 'founders of our republic justly considered it 
a matter of the utmost 'importance to shield 
their deariy-bought treasure — the 'legacy 
they were to ' bequeath, not to their posterity 
alone, but 'eventually to all mankind— against 

20 the 'arts, the arms, and the machinations of 
the 'crmoned heads of Europe. In union 
there would be no danger of war 'among 
the states ; without it, the 'chances of war 
would increase, in exact 'ratio to the 'aug* 

25 mented number of states. There would be 
no guarantee against the most 'prolific of all 
'sources of war — territorial boundaries. 

(§3.) If Qur forefathers feared 'collision 
among only thirteen nations — if they 'saw 

30 the 'necessity of union then to guard against 
dissensions at home, and 'assaults from 
abroad, it may be interesting and 'profitable 
for us to examine 'briefly some of the grounds 
on which they 'predicated their views, in 

35 providing better for the 'common defence. 
They 'viewed the early history of the mother 
country, divided into seven ' kingdoms, un- 
connected with Scotland and Ireland, 'sub- 
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difTerence between inheritanee and Ugacy^ in the 17th linel 4. Illus- 
trate in sentences their various signiftcations. 5. What is the differ- 
ence between among and betwun^ in the 22d line? 6. Is the impreS' 
sion conveyed by some of the dictionaries, that hthoetn is restricted to 
two, correct? 7. Assif^n your reasons for this opiViion. (§ 3.) 8. GKve 
a synopsis of section third. 9l Illustrate the difference between futd 
and neceuUjfj in the 30th line? 10. What is the difference between 
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jected to insults and wrongs— a 'sooorged 

40 and 'timid victim of all warlike nati<M|s; 
They traced the causes of the 'growing and 
constantly advancing 'greatness of England, 
as century after century passed 'away, to the 
'augmented and cemented union at home, till 

45 all the nations of the 'earth respected the 
British 'name, and awarded to England the 
proud title of mistress of the 'ocean. (§ 4.) 
A 'memento of the eflects of disunion, and 
its results, misery, 'imbecility, and ruin, was 

50 to be seen in the 'aboriginal inhahUanU of 
'1hi$ country. After having deg^nerated'from 
time 'immemorial, the Indians, at the time of 
the 'discovery of America, were numerous, 
and 'consecrated their time to war ; yet, by 

55 disunion, 'tribe after *tribe was overcome by 
the European 'conquerors, until, where mil- 
lions of the aborigihes were formerly *mar* 
shalled in 'baide array^ no vestige remained 
of their 'existence. 

00 (§ 5.) The measure of their 'irrational 
career has been 'filled. No more do the 
midnight 'orgies of barbarous 'incantations 
disgrace human nature, and pollute Atlantic 
soil. Their only 'monument is the history 

65 written by their 'conquerors, which will ever 
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<iC9an and mo, in the 47th line? (§ 4.) 11. Repeat tbe sabstanee of 
section four? 12. What is the difference between cowutrattd and it- 
votedj in the 54th line? 13. Illustrate in sentences their various sig- 
nifications. 14. What is the difference between tribe and upt^ in the 
55th line? 15. Illustrate in sentences their rarious significations. 
(^ 5.) 16. What is the only monument of the aborigines of the At- 
lantic states? 17. In what way is the common defence best secured? 
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^ remain, to exhibit the 'resulta of war, and to 
afford a 'salutary lesson to all succeeding 
'agest that the " common defence" is best se- 
cured, not by the 'Constant use of arms, but 

70 by 'fraternal union. (§ 6.) Since the Con- 
stitution was 'formed, Europe has furnished 
incontestaiile proofs of the 'wisdom of our 
ancestors. Hereditary kings and 'nobles 
have made common cause to 'extirpate every 

75 root of republican 'principles; the soil of 
Europe has been 'soaked with the blood of 
millions 'struggling for liberty; the people 
of France and Greece have had, 'against 
their 'will, monarchical forms of government 

80 'prescribed for them by tt^ <' Holy Alliance f 
and unhappy Poland has been 'crushed by 
the 'tyrants' power, and blotted from the list 
of nations. Without union, standing 'armies 
would be as 'requisite in America as in £u- 

85 rope; and one of the 'champions of the Con- 
stitution 'said, that *' without standing armies, 
the 'liberties of republics can never be in 
'danger; nor, with largo armies, safe." 
(§'7.) The fifth object of the 'iramers of 

90 the Coa3titution, was ^* to 'promote the ge- 
neral welfare." In a country so 'extensive 
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IR. What is the difference between age$ and genereUions, in the 68th 
line? 19. Illustrate in sentences their various significations. (§6.) 
20. Repeat the sabstance of section six. 21. What is the difference 
between wadom and prudenee, in the 72d line? 22. Between nobUi 
and pur$, in the 73d linet 23. Why does the word tyranti, in Ch^ 82d 
line, mean more tlianone, when the same word is oAen used to express 
the oppression of a single despot? 24. Illustrate the importance of 
punctuation, by examples in sentences. (§ 7.) 25. What was the fiflh 
object of the framers of the Constitution 1 20. What mast necessarily 
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as the American republic* there most Pieces- 
lanly exist a variety of 'pursuits, and of 
'oc<SupatioDs among the people of the di£brent 

95 states ; and the 'apparent policy of one state 
might 'induce it to import all goods free of 
'duty, whereas another state would iinpose 
duties upon all imported 'goods, in order to 
encourage the 'manufacture of goods at 

100 home. (§ 8.) No 'plan of legislation could 
be 'devised, which wodd be acceptable in a 
'pecuniary view to all the people in every 
part of the Union. Hence the 'importance 
of a national 'government that would look 

va with impartial eyes upon every 'part of the 
Union, and 'adopt only such laws as would 
^contribute the greatest amount of benefit to 
the greatest 'numbers — ^that would, so far as 
circumstances justify, 'award to each section 

110 corresponding advantages, and 'enact laws, 
and make 'appropriations that wodd event- 
ually 'redound to the glory and lasting benefit 
of the whole country. (^9.) 'Separate states 
look generally to the Immediate interests of 

115 their own people, and would not be so likely 
ta keep in view the rights of the ' citizens 
of all the other states, as the 'general govern- 
ment ; and 'commerce, the greatest source j 
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exist, ia a country so extensive as ours? (§^80 2^* Is tliere any plan 
of legislation that will contribute equally to the pecuniary gain of 
every part of the country ? 28. What are your reasons for this opi* 
nion? 29. What are some of the advantages of a nat^ional govern- 
ment? (^ 9.) 30. Give a eynopsis of section nine. 31. What is the 
difference between dtixem apd d^mxtna^ in the 116bth lina? .32* Itlas- 
trate in sentences their various signifleations. 33. What is the differ- 
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of wealth, of 'improvementy and of civiliza- 
tion, if left to the 'protection of single state 
governments, would be 'destroyed by the 
jealous and 'arrogant powers of Europe; 
but under the 'protecting care of the Union, 
the Americfin 'flag conunands respect in 
every part of the 'world, and is one of the 
mightiest ' bulwarics of knowledge. Hence 
the, general welfare is best 'promoted by the 
'Union. 

(§ la) The sixth and 'last object men- 
tioned by the 'framers of the Constitution is, 
to " 'secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our 'posterity.** American liberty 
had been obtained by 'an immense sacrifice 
of treasure and of life ; the people had 'en- 
dured all the horrors and 'misery of war, 
and the 'authors of the Constitution fully ap- 
preciated the inestimable blessings of civil 
and 'religious liberty. (§ 11.) Hence> they 
wished to 'establish a government that- might 
combine 'durability with moderation of power 
— energy with 'equality of rights — respon- 
sibility with a 'sense of independence — stea- 
diness of 'counsels with popular elections — 
and a lofty * spirit of patriotism with the love 
of personal 'aggrandisement — to combine 
the 'happiness of the whole with the least 
practicable 'restraints, so as to insure per- 
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ence between Jlag and banfur^in the 124th line? 34. Illustrate'in 
sentences their various significations. (§ 10.) 35. What' was the sixth 
object of the aathors of the Constitiuion ? 36* In what way was 
AmericBn liberty obtained,? (§ 11>) 37. Give a detailed account of 
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manence in the public institutions, 'intelligent 
legislation, and 'tncorrtiptible private virtue. 

i» The success of the 'labours of the framers 
of the Constitution has 'thus far been with- 
out 'a paralleL (§ 12.) Here> thought is 
liberal, conduct free, 'property and person 
'secure, manners independent ; and here mind 

i« enjoys its free 'scope. With us alone, now 
rests the chief responsibility of 'testing the 
practicability of a 'republican government 
We stand as a 'beacon of hope to the enslaved 
millions of other lands, and an object of 'dis- 

160 trust and 'dread to their oppressors. The 
success or failure of our 'example, will dis- 
pense 'light and liberty to the world, or 
^strengthen the hands of tyrants, draw still 
'fim^er the chains, and extinguish for ages 

i6i the hopes of the oppressed. May no 'dis- 
sensions, no vice or corruption, 'destroy our 
•flattering prospects; and may no dazzling 
visions of ambition, no 'specious pretensions 
of deceiving tjrrants, ever 'induce us to betray 

170 our high and 'sacred trust. 

-T«l COV8TIT17TI«ir 

That .'monolith, so lolly and enduring, 

Which fills the eye with its 'proportions grand, 
Has long since ^proved its fitness for securing 
TJnnuraber'd blessings to our ^favorM land. 
ITS It is a 'proper moniiment beside, 

For all its 'authors, mighty, pure, and sage, 
Who are 'indeed their grateful country^s pride,— 
. The crowning, glory of a 'trying age. 
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section eleven. (§ 12) 38. What great responsibility rests with us? 

39. Wliat is the meaning of monolitk-^C obelisk^ in the ivist linet' 

40. lUastrate the difference between them. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMEITT** 

(§ 1.) The 'exercise of legislative, execu* 
. live, and judicial 'powers, is indispensable to 
the energy and 'stability of government 
Whenever these are all 'vested in one per- 
5 son, or 'body of men, the government is a 
despotism. Their entire 'separation in our 
Constitution, 'forms one of the strongest pos- 
sible securities to public liberty and 'private 
rights. The 'advantages of a division in the 
10 legislative power, abo, are 'numerous. It 
'interposes a check upon hasty or oppressive 
legislation ; opposes 'a barrier to the accu* 
mulation of all powers in a single body, 'pre- 
vents any 'artifices of popular leaders, and 
15 secures a calm review of the same 'measures 
by difierently 'organized bodies. 

BOU^ OF BSPBESENTATTVES. 

(^ 2.) Section second 'relates to the struo- 
ture and 'organization of the house of repre- 
sentatives. This being the more 'popular 
20 branch of the legislature, the 'members are 
'fleeted at intervals of only two ye^rs, that 
the people may have frequent 'opportunities 
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r§ 1.) 1. What are some of the evils arising from a want of anion ? 
2. In what are all legislative powers vested 1 3. Of bow many 
branehas is Congresa compoeed ? 4. What powers are necessary to 
government? 5. What does their separation form? 6. What are the 
advantages of a division in the legislative department? (§ 2.) 7. 
Horw often are the members of the House of Representatives chosen? 

Tflacben who with to oontinm the examples on the mesaiin of words, are lelerred to the 
iez of qrooojnne and BMtital eanciMB. 

• See Article L of the Conetttation, aecUoM lat and atL> 
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of expressii^ their approva} or 'disapproval 
of their 'conduct, and of making known their 

25 'wishes through them. A . representative 
should be of 'sufficient age to enjoy the be- 
nefits of some experience, to have his *judg- 
ment 'matured, and his principles established, 
and generally known. 'Aliens cannot be ex- 

90 pected to feel that 'attachment to the soil and 
interests of the country, nor that 'acquaint- 
ance with its institutions, which is 'necessary 
to constitute patriotic or 'efficient public offi- 
cers. It is 'important that a representative 

35 should possess 'a familiar knowledge of the 
'interests of those whom he represents, and 
share with them the 'results of the measures 
which he may 'support. (§ 3.) The number 
of rq>resentatives was 'restricted to one for 

40 every thirty thousand 'inhabitants, that the 
House might not become 'unreasonably large, 
and too unwieldy for the 'transaction of bu- 
siness. There is also much 'wisdom and 
consideration 'manifested in that provision, 

45 which 'secures to every state, however small; 
one representative ; otherwise the 'ratio of re- 
presentation might be 'raised so high as to 
'exclude the smaller states from any share 6f 
the legislative power in one ' branchy The 
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8. By whom? 0. What are the qualifications for electors? 10. Wby 
is a short term of office selected? 11. What are the quali^cations 
requisite for members of the House? 12. Why is a qualification in 
respect to age naisessary ? 13. Why are alien* excluded ? 14. Why 
should the representative l>e an inhabitant of the etate ia which he 
is chosen? (^3.) IS. How are representatives apportioned? 16. 
. 6e6 Article I. of the CknntUation, Mctlom 1st and 2d. 
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50 ratio of repres^tation 'established by act of 
Congress^ in 1843, is 'one for seventy thoos- 
and six hiuidred and eighty 'inhabitants. 

(^ 4.) The power of Impeachment is the 
^ right to present a written 'accusation against 

55 persons in high 'offices, for the purpose of 
bringing them to trial for any 'misccmdoct 
Persons of lugh 'rank and influence, who 
might escape punishment before the 'ordinary 
tribunals, may thus be brought to 'justice. 

60 The third secticm of the first article 'treaU 
e^the oif^anization and 'powentof the Senate. 

SENATE* 

(§ 5.) Two senators are 'chosen from each 
state, so that in this "branch all the states are 
'equal; and though the small states may be 

05 'outvoted in the other branch, by the larger 
ones, here, the smallest stand on a 'perlect 
'equality with the largest The members are 
'chosen by the legislature of the state, and are 
'therefore the representatives of the states, 

70 and not of tiie people 'directly. A term of 
«ix years 'secures greater stability in its 
counsels, and more 'experience and inform- 
ation in its members, than a 'shorter term* 

II II I ^——^1 m II I 

How is the census to be made! 17. How is the number of repreton- 
tatireft limited? 18.. Why thfia limited t 19. Why is it important 
that each state should have at least one ^epresetitative? 20. What is 
the ratio established in 1843? (§4.) 21. How are yacaticies filled? 
22. How are the speaker and other officers chosen? 23. Orer what 
has the House sole power? 24. What is the power of impeachment? 
(§ 5.) 25. or what is thcSenate comfposed? 26. How are the mem- 
bers chosen ? 27. For what time ? 28. Wh/ is an equal number 
chosen from each state? 29. What do the senators represent? 30. 
What does a term of six years secure ? 31. What proportion is ehoMn 

• 8m Aitici« I. of th* GooMtvCioii. netloB 9d. 
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Tb$ *wlioie body ii changed in six y€afi» 

7ft and 'muft always retaiii a large share of ex- 
perience in public Inatters. The Sebale is 
an 'important check iqpon government; end 
it is worthy of 'ranark» that those republics 
that have 'endured the k>ngert» and secured 

M most the 'respect of mtakindy have been 
^shielded by the wisdom Sod fok^es^ght of 
Senates (^6.) The *ofltee of Setator beii«, 
in soma Mftects, more 'important than thiit 
oi RepreseDtative» greater age is 'requited. 

8ft The tsnn of citizenship is also 'incieaaed»on 
account of the 'connexion of t^e Senate with 
'feieign nationst in the ^pointment of tm- 
bassadorsy and the formation of 'trefUies»] 
Nine years does not af^war to be an 'unrea- 

M sooable term for a foreigner to k)se his 'ni^ 
tachmn^ for his 'native oountiy, and become 
'identified with the interests of his ^adopted 
'country. 

(^ 7.) A Senator must also be 'aa ink^ 

M bHani of the Slate which he *rqpreae<ktdt that 
he may be acquainted with tlie 'local inle- 
tests and 'wants of the State, and share m 
Ihe^efiect of 'measures, relating to the right* 
and 'iovereignty of the State. Here, we 

MS mny 'observe, that no qualiikiation, as to pnv 
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every second yemrt 33» How miiy temporary appointme&U be made? 
33. In wbat time is the whole body changed ? 34. What does St til- 
ways retain? 35. What are the qualifications requisite ibr a senator? 
(i o.) 36. Why is greater age required for a Senator than for a member 
of the House? 37. Why a lopger term of citizenship? 38. Why 
should he be an inhabitant of ute State which he represents ? (§ 7.) 

«Mlftiel«I.ortlMC«ai«itiition,Moant3d. - 
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perty, is required either in regard to Sena- 
tors or Representatives, 'Merit and talent 
have free access to the highest 'stations of 
honor in the land, and thus receive 'direct 

W5 and powerful 'encouragement (§ 8,) The 
Senate is the most 'suitable body upon which 
the trial of Impeachments could have been 
'conferred. It is generally corhposed of men 
of 'distinguished talent, mature age, and ripe 

m experience, in whose wisdom and 'integrity 
the wlK>ie country have 'confidence. In a 
great degree removed from popular 'passions, 
and the influence of 'sectional prejudices, they 
would be likely to act Impartially. On ac- 

U5 count of their numbers, and the 'assurance 

arising from 'permanency of place and dig« 

nity of station, t^y would act 'independently. 

(§ 9.) It is, 'moreover, a pditical body, and 

'acqu^iinted with the rights and duties of the 

ist public 'officers who should be brought before 
it Trials for 'impeachn'ient are not such as 
'usually come before the Supreme Court ; the 
court is not, therefore, 'accustomed to ex- 
Mfiining cases of political 'delinquency.—* 

iss 'Besides, one of its judges may be the very 
person to be 'impeached, and in that case 
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39. Is tbert any- property' qualiftcation required in a $eqaU>r? 40. 
Wbo is president of tbe Senate? 41. When may l;d vote? 42. What 
officers are chosen hy the Senate? (48.) 43. What body has «ol« 
power to try impeachmentS| and who presides when the president 
is to be tried ? 44. Wttat number is necessary to convict) 45. "WiinX 
are some of the reasons why the Senate is the most suitable hodj Ibc 
the trial of impeachments? (^ 9 ] 46. Why is not tbe Supreme Gemrt 
suitable tot the trial of impeachments? (§ 10.) 47. How far doH 

See Article I. of the ConstitatioQ, MetjoQ 4th. 
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the court would be 'likely to feel a strong 
'partiality for one of its members. (§ 10.) 
The 'object of impeachment being punish- 

lao ment for political 'ofience, the removal from 
office 'appears to be sufficient Yet, that they 
may not 'escape chastisement, they are ame- 
nable to trial and 'punishment in the courts 
of law. For this 'reason, trial for impeach- 

m ment may have been 'excluded from the 
courts ; for then, they would 'decide twice 
upon the same 'offence. (§ 1 1.) Each state is 
'allowed to consult its own local convenience 
in re/erence to the time and place of 'elec- 

i4» tion ; but, as the 'ability of the government 
to carry on its 'operations, depends upon 
these elections, the 'ultimate power to make 
or alter such 'r^ulations, in order to pre- 
serve the 'efficiency of the government, is 

itf 'placed in Congress. Otherwise, the govern- 
ment would possess no 'means of self-pre- 
servation. The more 'carefully we examine 
the nice 'arrangement and the skilful distri- 
bution of the powers of the 'Constitution, 

tsB the more shall we be impressed with the 
surpassing wisdom of its 'construction, and 
the more shall we 'imbibe the patriotic zeal 
of its 'framers. 
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judgment extend in ca»e9 of impeachment? 48. To what else is the 
convicted partf, liable? 49. Why were trials for impeachment ex- 
cluded iVom courts? (§ 11.) 50. How are the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Rapresentatives, pre* 
scribed? 01. Who may alter such regulations? 52. With, what ex- 
ception? 53. Why is this power necessarily left to Congress? 

8m Article L of the Conttitntioo, Mction 4th. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

DUTXEt 41f]» OOMFBHSATIOS 09 THE lODIBEftS; ATO 
QW TUS TQWEB9 Of OOKOftlSS.* 

{^ 1.) TvB power to judge of ' eieetiom 
most be 'lodged Bomewbere« in orderto pnh 
vent 'impositions ; and if vested in any other 
bod/i might prove 'dangerous to the legist 
6 httive department It is 'important that some 
number should be fixed for the 'transaction 
of business ; or laws might ' sometimes be 
'passed t^ a minority, and thus defeat the 
'design of the Constitution. A power to 

lO'eompd the attendance of absentees is also 
indispensable, or legislation might be 'utterly 
saqranded. No body can 'transact business 
with proper 'order and deliberation, nor pre^ 
serve its ^dignity and sdf-respect, without 

15 the 'power of making and enforcing its own 
'rules. (§ 2.) A member, knowing that his 
'vote upon every question is recorded where 
it is 'exposed to public view, and may be 
brought in *jcidgment against him, will vote 

20 with 'deliberation and caution upon every 
'measure presented for consideration. Both 
Houses must concur to 'enact a law. Hence 
the provision to prevent 'unnecessary adjourn- 
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(§ 1.) 1. Of wh»i M eAck House the judge 1 ft What eonetitatee a 
qvonun f 3. Whai may a smailer number del 4. 'Why it tfie poirer 
to judge of the elections, &e., of its owa members, given tt> eaeh 
House? 5.' Why should a BS^jority be require^ to eonstitate a quorum % 

6. What .power has each House orer its proeeedings and menbertf 

7. Why are these powers neeessary to Congress 1 (i ft) S. Whal 



• See Articl» L of tte fViMttetiD«« 
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ment and needless 'delay in the transaction of 

26 business. Congress must 'adjourn, every se- 
cond year, on the dd of March, ' because on 
that day the term of 'office of all the represent- 
atives and one-third of the senators 'expires. 
(§3.) 'Objections hftvebe^n made to al- 

90 lowing a 'compensation to members, because 

it was allied that it 'tempted the unworthy to 

' intrigue for office, 'chiefly cm account of the 

pay. On the other hand, if no 'compensa- 

sation wl^ 'allowed, none but the wealthy 

35' would be found in the 'halls of Congress, and 
'poverty might exclude the highest mer^ from 
the 'councils of the nation* Senators and 
Representatives are 'paid from the national 
'treasury eight dollars per day> The exemption 

40 of members from 'arrest, must not be consi* 
dered a personal privilege, fpr the 'benefit of 
^ the member, but for'the benefit of his 'con- 
stitu^ts, who might be deprived of his 'ser- 
vices and 'influence in the national councils. 

45 'Exemption firom being questioned ibr '< any 
speech or debate/' is also a public right, 'de* 
signed to secure independence and 'firmness 
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muBt each House keep, and from time to time publish 1 9. What pio- 
portion is neoeasarf to have the yeas and nays entered on the journal 1 
10. What is the object of this ? 11. How long can one House adjourn 
without the consent of the other t 12. Why eannot it adjourn for a 
longer time ? 13. Why must Congress adjourn every second year on the 
3d of March ? 14. In what cases are they privileged from arrest ? 15. 
Can they be questioned in any other place for any speech or debate in 
either House? (§ 3.) 16. What are some of the reasons for allowing 
compensation to members? 17. How much are they paid ? 18. For 
what reasons .are they privileged from arrest ? 19. From being qties- 
Ibr any speech or debate t (§4.) 20. What offices are the members 

, 8m Arlfcto L «f tiM CoBrtitotioii, wctiaB & 
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in action, and freedom in 'debate. (^4.) 
'L^islators are thus prevented from holding 

50 any office inconsistent with their legislative 
duties, '.^n t^^ermtng'/tn^ of the departments 
is also 'prevented. Ilie House of Repre- 
sentatives have the power of 'levying tax^. 
The probable reason whiy 'revenue bills 

55 must 'originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives is, that the members are 'elected 
'directly by the people, and therefore ac- 
quainted with their local 'interests and their 
wishes, while the Senators are 'chosen by 

60 the 'legislatures of the states. It is also ill 

' accordance with the 'usages of the British 

Parliament; all bills for 'raising revenue 

must 'originate in the Hodse of Commons, 

which 'correipondt with our House of Re- 

.66 presentatives. According to the 'usages of 
Congress, bills that indirectly 'create or Rug" 
ment the revenue, 'may originate in the Se- 
nate as well as the House pf 'Representatives. 
(^ 5.) The Veto is generally regarded as 

70 imposing a salutary 'check upon rash and 
hasty legislation. The 'power of the presi- 
.dent is only 'negative, and is not absolute ; 
for if a bill be 'passed by a vote of two-thirds, 
after 'reconsideration, it becomes a law, not- 

76 withstanding his veto. The veto 'power has, 
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prohibited fVom holding? 21. Why? 22. Where do revenue bills 
originate? "23. Why? 24. To whom must every bill be presented 
before it can become a law ? (§ 5.) 26. What is done if be vetoes it? 
26. Can a bill beebme a law without bis signature ? 27. How ? 2S. 
What is the object of the veto power? 29. What objectiont have 

Sm ilrliek I. of ths CoiMtitiiti«D, atction f. 
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however, in its (Hresent form, many 'opposers, 
who 'contend that it is a monarchical fea- 
ture in the government — 'enables one man 
to set his private 'opinions against the wishes. 

60 of the peofde — ^ and ought to be 'nnxlified 
(§ 6.) The adjournment is very 'properly 
left to the 'discretion oi Congress, unless the 
two houses disagree, when it 'devolves on 
the President The eighth 'sfdction of article 

85 first 'specifies the legislative powers ccmferred 
on Congress. Congress has power to 'lay 
and 'collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, in order to 'pay the debts, and provide 
for the common 'defence and general wel- 

90 fare, but for no. other 'purpose. They n^ust 
be 'uniform. Congress is thus prohibited 
from giving an 'updue preference to any 
particular 'section of the UnioUf or to the 
particular 'interests of any ^py* 

95 (§ 7.) In 'times of war, the expenses of 
one year may 'exceed the revf ime of coany 
years. 'Emergencies may also airise in times 
of peace, when the 'ordinary reveque would 
be found 'insuflkient to meet the demands 

100 upon government In such cases the 'effi- 
ciency of the govermnent would be 'greatly 
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been made te it ? 30. To 'whom mnst erery order, resolution, or vote 
be presented ? . (i 6.) 31. Can Congress adjonm without the eptueot 
of the president? 32. What if the two Houses disagree? 33. For 
. what purposes has Congress power to lay and collect taxes, &c. ? 34. 
Most the/ be igaiforra? 35. Why is it important? 36. Illustrate; 
the difierence between taxu and duii€$, 37. Between unj^osts and 
excUet. 38. Illustrate in sentences their various meanings. (^ 7.) 39. 
How may congress borrow money ? 40. For what purposes is this 

^_____^ Sae Arti^e.I. of tt^C«»tftott<»«,«ctiona 
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'impaired, without the power to collect taxes, 
its eiistence might be 'endangered. . The 
power to 'regulate commerce with foreign 
105 nations can only be safely 'entrusted to Con- 
gre9S. It cannot be ' left to the states. Ex- 
perience under the Confederation 'taught this. 
Each state then 'pursued its own imaginary 
local interests ; opposite and 'conflicting re- 
no gulations were adopted; 'rivaky and jealousy 
impelled each to retaliatory 'measures ; our 
commerce 'declined/and became the prey 
of foreign nations ; contention was rife ; 'an- 
archy and ruin 'seemed to be near at hand. 
ns (§ 8.) To prevent conflicting 'arrangements 
by the states, the power to 'establish ** a uni- 
form rule of 'naturalization" is given to Con* 
gress. 'Citizens of one state are entitled to 
the rights and 'privileges of citizens in an- 
ISO other. Now, if one state should 'require 
a long 'term of residience, and another a 
short one, ^ a foreigner by becoming natural- 
ized in that which reqdired the 'shortest 
term, might 'immediately remove to any 
1^ other, and 'claim all the privileges of a citi- 
zen. The term of 'residence required by 
Congress is five years. Bankrupt ' laws are 
'designed to obtain for honest but unfortunate 
debtors a 'discharge from debts which they 
130 are unable to 'pay. They also secure to 
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power necessary? 41. Wbat power has confess orer cbmmerce ? 

42. Wbat example shows that it could not be leA to tlie states % (§ S.) 

43. What power has congress with regard to naturalization and baifk- 

Sm Aitiola I. of Um CoMtitmioa. asetion a 
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creditors a full ^surrender of, and an equal 
participation in, the 'eiecta of the debtor. 
The states have power to pass ' bankrupt 
lawsy when thefe is no bankrtqpt law of the 
us United States in *force. 

(^ fl.) Money being the 'standard bj which 
aU merchandise and 'property ofeyery kind, 
as well as the value of labor, are 'measured, 
should be of 'uniform value throughout the 
149 nation. A Kke reason m^ht be 'assigned 
for 'fixing the standard of weights and mea- 
sures. They cannot, therefore, be 'left to 
the states, as tliis would produce 'intermin- 
able confusion and 'embarrassment Con- 
ies gress has power to punish infringements 
upon its sole right te 'coin money, and to 
prevent 'forgery and fraud upon its securi- 
ties when it ' borrows money. (^ 10.) As 
the maik are to be 'carried to all parts of 
uo the Union, the 'adaption of any qniform 
system of 'regulations by the difierent states 
wouU be 'impossible. The post-office is one of 
the most 'useful d^mrtments of government 
By it, 'intelligence, literary and private, is 
us ^disseminated through the country with great 
'speed and regularity. It keeps the people 
constantly 'advised of the doings of their 
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riiptcieS ? 44. Why may not the states enact naturalization Uwaf 
45. For what are bankrupt laws designed? (§ 9.) 46. What power 
ha» congress ovef moneys, weights and measures ? 47. For what rea* 
«on is this^ power given to Congress rather than to the states ? 4S. In 
what case may Congress punish counterfeiting? (^^O 4^* What 
power Imus it in regard to post'Offices and post-roads? SO. Why? 

See ilbrCiel* I. of tkeCboilJttiCioii. MetioB a 
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rulers, iprhteh is ^iodiflpeosable for a free go* 
Yemmeat 'Authors of valuable works, and 

iflo 'diflCOYerersof useful inventions ought to be 
'considered pvriblic beneiactorsv and diould 
receive «acouragen>eiU and 'reward for tlietr 
labors. Tbej cannot obtain '[^roteotion 
from the states* A copj^right or 'patmt» 

iM given by one 8tate»'nught be 'violated with 
impunity by all the 'otbir$. 

(^11.) Piracy is 'generally defined to be 
robbery upon the 'AiyA seesi Pirates are the 
declared 'enemies of all nations^ and may 

170 be 'punished by ai^ natiotL The laws of 

nations can oi^ be 'deduced from reason 

and the law of nature^ ^tki the 'practices 

and general consent of 'civiliaed nations. 

. Each ^vemment is Vesponsible to fofeign 

xrs governments for the 'conduct of its cititene 
on the high seas^ Und must have 'power Id 
punish any 'infraction of the laWs of aa^ 
tions. (^ 12.) The power to 'dedarn war 

- must 'evidently be depoeited with the general 

i» govemnient. It teems to belong 'appropri* 

alely to Congress, where all the 'states and 

aU th6 'people ar^ represented. Congress 

. may .raise Mid 'eu|^port armies ; but no ap* 
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51. What are the bentotlu of this department? 52. How may Con- 
gress piomote acivnce and the vraeful arts f 53. Whjr may not a state 
fgtmoi tf copf -right pt patent ? 64* What power has Congress in regard 
to eetaMisbing tribunals 9 (ii H) ^d. What power in regard to pira- 
cies and the laws of nations 9 56. What is piracy ? 57. Why may 
nny gorennnent ptmish offences against the laws of nations ? (^13*) 
58. Wha.t power has Congress in regard to war ? 59. Why is this 
power appropriate to Congress 1 60. What are letters of m»rq«e and 
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propriation of money to tbat 'use diall ^ be for 
a longer 'term than two years.** Without 
this aathority, the power to 'deelare war 
woold be 'nugatory. It secures promptitude 
of action ; and by being always 'prepared 
for war, a nation may frequently 'aroid it* 
This power is also important, for tb^ 'sup- 
pression of domestic 'insurrections. As this 
power might be 'abused in times of peace, 
a restriction is placed upon the grant of 'ap- 
propriations for the ^support of armies. 

(§ 13.) Congress 'may ** provide for and 
'maintain a navy.** This power has the same 
'objects as thatto raise and maintain armies. 
It is ^considered less dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people than 'an tXTmy* There is 
no 'record of any nation having been de- 
prived of liberty by its 'navy, while many have 
been ruined by their 'armies. A navy is very 
'important for the protection of commerce, 
and is a strong arm of 'defence in war. 
Congress may ** make rules for the 'govern* 
ment and 'regulation of the land and naval 
forces.^' This power is *an indigpensabte 
consequence of the 'preceding cluises. (^ 14.) 
The next poweir of Congress is to 'pro- 
vide for <* calling forth the militia to 'exe- 
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reprisal f 61. For whftt purpote are they granted 1 62. What power 
in regard to armies? 63. How is this power restricted? 64. What 
are its objeeu? (^ l^S.) 65. Wliat power in regard to a navy? 66. 
What are the benefits of a navy « 67. What power iu regard to the 
regulation of land and naval forces f .68. To what is this power 
iopidentf (^ %4.) 69. For what purposes may Congress calt forth the 

' 8«« Aitlole I of the CMMtkotiaii, nethm 8. 
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GQte the laws of the Union, 'suppress insur- 
rectionSy and repel 'invasions." Among a 
free people, there are the 'strongest objec- 
tions to 'maintaining a large standing army, 

215 justly deerned the 'curse of republics. This 
power of calling on the ^militia prevents this 
necessity, which must otherwise 'exist, for 
the. purpose of 'suppressing insurrections and 
riots. The power 'exercised by Congress 

s» over the militia is designed to 'secure uni- 
formity and energy of action, while the 'con- 
trol left to the states 'prevents them from 
being 'entirely deprived of the means of mili- 
tary defence, in any sudden 'emergency. 

sss (§ 14.) It is 'indispensable that government 
should have 'power to enforce its authority in 
the place where its 'functionaries convene, so 
that they shall not be liable to 'insult, or to have 
their 'proceedings interrupted by force. One 

s» 'instance has occurred, where, being unable 
to 'obtain the protection of the state in which 
they were, they were 'obliged to adjourn to 
another place. (§ 16f.) The 'power over 
places 'purchased for the erection of forts, 

235 etc.', was dictated by 'similar reasons to 
that over the ^seat of government. This 
'declares in plain language the ))owet' of 
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militia t 70. Wbat necessity does thts powei" present? 71. What 
power has Congress over t\ie organizing and governing of the militia? 
72. What is reserved to the states? 73. For what purpose' 74. 
What is the difference between insmrections and riott^ (§15-) 75. 
What power has Congress over the seat of government and places pur- 
chased? 76. Why are these powers necessary? 77. What is the 

See Aftiole L ef the CkmttiMkn, eeetioB a 
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Congress to 'employ all -necessary and proper 
means to carry out the 'foregoing powers. 
340 It is 'clear, that a power to do a thiag, wtd^ 
out the right to use the 'necessary ineans to 
perform it, would be an idle and 'useless 
. power. But this clause is 'inserted to avoid 
all possible 'doubt, for 

Thtt b«ii* of gOTernflnents is * want of power 
To make elfeciivc "wMeaome laws OBaoted^ 

And fteadfiistnoM *lbmkM ihem ftom tho how 
Conootrions are of 'feebleness exnoted. 



present seat of goTernmentf 78. By wliom selected* (§ 16.) 79. 
What general powers are given to Congress 1 80. For what purpose? 
81. Give the (bur last lines of the lesion in prose, and supply the ellipses. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

PBOHIBITIONS UFQN THE POWERS OF CONOEBSS, 
AND UPQN THE STATES.* 

(^ 1.) The ninth section of the first 'article 
treats of the 'limitations and prohibitions 
upon the power of Congress. " The 'migra- 
tion or 'importation of such persons, as any 
5 of the States now existing ishall think 'proper 
to admit, shall not be 'prohibited by the Con- 
gress, 'prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. But a tax or 'duty may 
be .'imposed upon such. importation, not ex- 
H) ceeding ten dollars for each 'perscm." This 
clause win be understood as 'referring to the 
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(§ 1.) 1. What prohibition upon Congress in respect to the migra- 
tipn or importation of certain persons? 2. What tax miy be imposed 
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slave-trade. Congress was 'prohibited from 
passing any act to 'prevent the importation 
of 'slaves until the year 1606. Soon after 

15 this 'restrietion was removed^ Congress 

'abolished the slave-trade, thus letting the 

first example of its 'interdiction in modern 

'times. (§ 2.) The writ of habeas corpus is 

^ a 'term used in common law, and is em- 

20pioyed, when a person is 'imprisoned, to 
'ascertain whether the imfHrisonment is lawful 
or not The writ, ^ habeas corpus^" 'signi- 
fies ^ you may have the body,'* and 'autho- 
rises the oflli^er to whom it is 'directed, to 

25 bring the prisoner from ^confinement, b^ore 
a judge, and if the 'cause of the imprison- 
ment be 'insuflioieot, he is immediately set 
at liberty.. This is 'justly esteemed the great 
'bulwark of personal liberty, and cannot be 

30 'suspended unless ** the public 'safety require 
it'* 

(§ 8.) « No biH of 'attainder, or ex post 
iaeto law, shaU be 'passed.** A bill of at- 
tainder, is an act Convicting a person of 

35 some fault, for which it 'inflicts upon him 
the 'puniffh'ment of death, without any trial. 
Such acts, as they 'deprive a person of life 
without any legal {»tK>f of his 'guilt, are in the 
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on them ? 3. To what does this prohibition T&fer t 4. Has the ^lart 
trade been aboUsfaetl? (§ 2.) 5. When, onl^, oan the privilege of die 
wnt of habeas rorptts be iuspettded ? 6. What is a writ of habeas 
corpus 1 7. What id its design 9 . (§ 3.) 8. Can a bill of attainder or 
ex pott (keto law be passed 1 9. What is a bHl of attainder t 10. 
What is the diffevetice between a bill of itUumd«r and an «r jioif /#cf» 

See Aitlde T. of the Oomtitntioa, seqtiofB 9. 
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highest degree 'reprebensiUe. Ex post facto 

40 laws arc laws made after the ^act is done* 
By these a persoi^ might be 'puaished for acts 
which were lawful when 'committed. The ty- 
ranny and injustice of these laws a^ 'apparent^ 
(^ 4.) " No tax pr duty shall be laid on 'sLj^ii- 

45 cles eiq)orted from any Statue. No 'prefer- 
ence shall be given by any 'regulation of 
commerce, or revenue to the 'ports of.pne 
State over these of another; nor shall 'ves- 
sels, bound to or from one Stat^» be 'obliged. 

5Q to enter, clear, or pay 'duties, in another." 
The 'design of these two clauses is similar; 
it is to preserve the equal 'rights^ of the 
stat^ and to 'prevent Congress from giving 
any 'undue preference to the interests and 

55 'pursuits of one state over those of another* 
(§ 5.) ** No money shall be 'drawn from 
the treasury, but Hn consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. And a regular 'state- 
ment and account of the receipts and 'expen- 

.60 ditures of all public money shall be 'published 
from time to time." Thus, the 'expenditures 
of the 'president are made dependent upon 

^ the 'appropriations 6f the people's representa- 
tives. An 'account of the expenditures and 

65 'receipts is to be published, that the pec^le 
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law? 11. Wliat are.ftp poet facto laws? (§ 4.) 12. What restriction 
in respect to taxes, commerce and revenue? 13. Whatis the purpose 
of these eestrictions? (^ 5.)' 14. In what nanner, only, cap money be 
drawn from the treasury? 15. Why should an account of expendi- 
tures he kept and published I 16. Why may not titles of nobility be 
gnurted ? 17. Why may not an officer receive a present, office or title 
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may be acquainted with the 'nature, extent, 
and 'authority of each. (§ 6.) A perfect 
'•piaUty, not only in rights and pririkge^ 
but in 'rank; among all citixens, being con-* 

70 teer^ated by the 'Constitutioni there woold 
be man^hft Impropriety in albwing Con- 
gress to grant titles of 'nobility. To pre» 
vent 'bribery of national servants by foreign 
nations^ officers o£ the government are 'pro- 

75 hibited from accepting any present, *emdu- 
ment, office, or title. The tenth 'section of 
the first article contains the 'prohibitions 
*upm the states* 

(^ 7.) •♦No State shall 'enter ifUo any treaty, 

80 alhance, or confederation ; grant letters of 
marque, or reprisal ; or 'com money.** Such 
powers are 'reposed exclusively in the national 
government They cannot be 'exercised by 
states of Various local interests, and acting 

65 from a di6ferent policy, without 'conflicting 
with each other, and with the 'general go- 
vemment* The " bills of credit" 'afluded to, 
are a denomination of paper money 'issued 
by the colonies 'before the revolution, and 

90 afterwards by the states* No 'adequate funds 

. were 'provided to redeem them, and they 

'depreciated, until they became nearly or 

quite 'valueless. (§ 8.) From this example, 
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from any foreign government 1^ {% 6.) IS. Why are officers of the 
government prevented from aecepting any present from foreign gov> 
ernments? (§ 7.) 19. Why is* not a state allowed to make treaties, 
grant letters of marquo, or coin money ? SO. What are bills of crjNUt? 

8e« itriiele I. of tlw CoiHlitatkm, nctioo lO; pag» 129. _ 
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may be seenr the propriety of ^ 'prcdiihiting 

95 their ^emissToii. The making <^ anytbii^ bat 
gold and silver coin 'a tender in payinent of 
debts* has been 4ound to be atlexuled with' 
similar 'pernicious results, and is prohibited 
for similar 'reasmis. The power to pass 

wo <<any 'bill of attainder, ex post facto lAV^f or' 
law impairing the oUigation of* 'contracts, 
or to grant any titfe of nobility," is 'denied to 
the states. The reasons why they are 'de^ 
nied to the general goTerrnnenthave been 'a^ 

iM Itided to; and the same 'objections i&xist in 
'regard to the states. 

(^ 9.) It will be 'seen that the powers h^re 
denied to the states, belong to, and are 'ex« 
ercised by 'Congress. The same could not 

no be intrusted to the 'individual states, without 
'producing confusion, and engendering feuds 
'destnictive qfihi$ prosperity, and dangerous 
to the 'peace, of the Union. In ca^e of ac- 
tual invasion, when delay would be attended 

lu with peirnicious, if not 'fatal consequences, 
tliey have power to engage in 'defensive war. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARl'MElrt'.* 

(^ 10.) The second article 'relates to the 

structure, 'organizaticm and powers of the 

' 'Executive Department. Section first is as 
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(§ 8.) 21. Why may not the states. pass bills of attaincler, ex post facto 
lawsy or grant any title of nobility f (§ 9.) 22. What .restrictions are 
laid'apon the states in respect to duties? 23. What, in respect to 
troops and ships of -war, compacts with the other ttatea or foreign 
powers, and engaging in war? 24. Why. are these powers denied- 
to the states? 25. In what case may a state engage in war? (§ 10.) 

• Saft Aitiele I), of the ConMttatioii. Mction 1, {«g« 130. 
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190 follows r ^The executive ^wer shall be 
vested in a President of the 'United States of 
America* He ^ shall 'hdd- bis office during 
the 'teroi of four years ; and together with 
the Vice-Prestdeat, 'chosen for the same temii 

1SS be elected as follows.'* The 'executive power 
is 'vested in a single individual^ to secure 
eimgy and promptitude in the administra- 
tion* The 'term of four years is long enough 
to secure independence and 'firmness in the 

130 'execution. of his duties; but not so long as 

to remove a 'sense of responsibility to, and 

. . dependence upon, the 'people. In case of the 

vacancy of the 'office of President, by death, 

impeachment,, or 'otherwise, the Vice-Presi- 

13S dent 'succeeds him in office* (§ ll-«) The 
President and Vice-President 'commence 
their 'duties on the fourth day of March, 
'succeeding their election. The first govern- 
ment under the Constitution 'tjoent into apC' 

140 ration on the 4th of 'March, 1789, there- 
fore it is on this day that 'every second 
year a new House of Representatives is 'vested 
with 'official power, and one-third of the Se- 
nate is renewed : hence the 'term new Con- 

145 gress. Representatives and Senators 'may 
be 're-elected to office, and consequently con- 
tinue to be ^members o/'t^ngress as long as 
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2!5. In whom is the executive power vested ? 27. How long does the 
President hold his office? 28, The Vice-President? 29. Why is the 
executive power vested in a single individual? ($110 30. When 
did the first government go into operation under the Constitution 1 

Se« Article IL of tha GMutitatioii, aactioa ), page 13a 
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the citizens of their 'respectireMatet see pro- 
per to keep them ia the National 'Legtsbttupe* 
(§ 12.) The 'name of the Congress for any 
year may be foun* by ' — 1789, the year the 
Congress first originated, from the 'current 
year, and 'dividing the remainder by two^ if 
the 'resolt is an even number, it denotes the 
I us 'number of the Congress of the year; if there 
'remains one, this last r^ooainder is to be 
*added to the quotient, and the result will be 
the Congress of the yeai^ 'Ex. 1848 — 
1789'=: 59 -^ 2 r=: 39 + 1 remainder » 30, 

leo the name of the new Congress, in 'session 
for the year 1848. (§13.) The people do 
not 'vote actually for President, bat for elec- 
tors; and these electors vote 'directly ft>r 
President and Vice-Prendent. This^plan, 

i«s it was thought, would be 'aUended wiA less 
excitement than a *purely popidar election. 

No *ri§ht hereditary names the chief 

Ordained our country's 'nxsged sons to guide<^- 
No 'warrior famous, grasping as a thiei^ 

Can here 'through bayonets to power ride ;— 
Our law from all such 'despots gives relief, 

And, *a0 our fVeemen point to it with pri4e, 
King? tremble for their * crowns, and see in grief, 

'Throngs move towards open polls with manly stride, 
Where, free from 'sharpened sabres at theit throats. 
They cast In peace their 'silent, mighty votes. 
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(§12.) 31. How are the different Congresses nam«d? 32. How can 
you ascertain the name of each Congress? (§13.) 33. How many 
presidential electors are chosen iVom each state?- 34. Do the people 
vote directly for President? ' 3S. Why was the present mode of elec- 
tion preferred ? 35. Give the last ten lines of this lesson in prose, 
and eupply the ellipse if any. 

See Article 11 of the Constttotian, Mction 1, pajte 130. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

(§ 1.) Article *XH. of the Amendments 
of the Constitution points out, in *an explicit 
manner, the duties of the electors in 'casting 
their votes, and gives such 'directions in re- 
5 gard to the signing, 'sealing, transmission, 
and 'opening of the certificates of the elec- 
tors, as are 'necessary to prevent frauds or 
'alterations. It also provides for an election 
of the President by the House of 'Represen- 

10 tatives, and a 'Vice-President by the Senate, 

- "whenever the pec^le fail to make a 'choice 
'through their electors. ' They are, however, 
restricted in their 'choice to the three'who have 
received the highest number of 'votes. Other- 

15 wise, a person having a 'small number of 
votes might be elected, 'against the wishes of 
a large 'majority of the people. (§ 2.) The 

• design of making all the electors 'give 
their votes on the same day, is to 'prevent 

20 'frauds or political combinations and intrigues 
among the colleges. Congress has 'still fur- 
ther provided against frauds in the 'migra- 
tion of voters from one 'place to another, and 
double-voting, by 'causing the electors them- 
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(§J ) 1. How do the eleotort- proceed in the choiee of President 
and Vice-President? 2 How is the President diosen, when the eleo- 
tora faU to jnake a choice? 3. How the Vice-President? 4« To what^ 
number is the House restricted' in its choice ? 5. To what namber is 
the Senate limited ? 6. Why are they thus limited ? 7. To liow many 
electors is each state enritled ? 8. What persons are disqualified from 
being electors? (§ 2.) 9. How is the time of choosipg electors, and 

See Artide Xlt of the AiiM»dme«to. of the €oiMtit«tion, iM«e 14& 
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25 selves to be choseo 'upon the same day 
throughout the 'Union. By a law of Con- 
gress, the 'electors for President and Yice- 
Presidenlt must be 'appointed on the Tuesday 
'succeeding the first Monday in November. 

90 (§ 3.) The electors are 'required to vote 
for President and Vice-President 'on the first 
Wednesday in December, in 'every fourth 
year ailer the la^ election. The electors 
do not assemble at 'the general seat qf goV" 

35 emmentt but 'usually at the capitals of their 
'respective states. The electors in each 
'state are required to make and sign three 
'certificates of all the votes given by them, 
and to 'put the same under seal One of the 

40 'certificates is to be at once put into the post- 
office, 'directed to the President of the Senate 
at Washington. Another 'certificate is also 
to be 'sent by some responsible person, selected 
by the electors, to the 'President of the Se- 

45 nate ; and the last certificate is to be 'deli- 
vered to the judge of the 'district in which 
the electors shall have 'assembled. The day 
appointed for opening and 'counting the votes 
is the second Wednesday of the 'following 



the day on which U^ey shall give their votes, determined ? 10. Why 
shonM the ssme day U& fixed throughout the Union t (§ 3.) n> Why 
is it neeessftry tl»at the House of Representatives choose the President 
before the 4th of March? 12. In case it fails to elect >« President, 
what is then done? 13. When are the electors chosen fbr President 
and Vice-President? 14. When are they required to vote for Preei- 
dent and Viee*Pre8ident ? 15. How niany distinct tickets are the 
electors of each state required to sign ? 16. What do you suppose is 
ihe> reason of this law ? 17. When are the votes of the ei^tors Of aU 

9m. Aj«icte Z1L of «IM AmeodmeiMto of th* CoftstHiitiaQ, pag* 14& 
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50 'February* (§ 4*) Section first of Article 11. 
also 'relates to the qualifications of the Pre- 
sident* By the 'requireoients of the Constt- 
tutioa» the 'qqafifications of the Vice-President 
'must be the same as those of the President 

56 The '<^iGe of President being the highest 
post of 'honorin the Umted States^ the highest 
degree of 'attainment is required to render 
a person 'eligible to that office. As to the 
^qualification in respect Id age» the middle 

60 pmod of life has been 'sdected, when the 
characters of indmdueb ann ' generally 
known, their talents fiurly 'developed, and 
the facokies are fast ripening into 'maturity. 
No true 'hver of his amntry could see, with- 

65 out fearfbl 'apprehensions, the highest office 
in bis country's gift 'intrusted to any other 
than a citizcfn of the 'Union* 

(§5i.) 'Provision is made for any pos- 
sible 'contingency that might occur to pre- 

70 vent 'a ictal suspension of the executive 
'functiong, which Would be injurious, if not 
faUd, to the 'interest of the country. The 
'salary of the President k twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars 'per annum ; that of the Yice- 

75 President,, six thousand dollars. The 'salary 
of the President cannot be 'increased during 
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the state* eonntad? (^4.) 18. What qualifioatiom are requisite for 
Pregident? 1<9. Are'tbose of the Vice-President the same ? 20. Why 
if a high stiuidard of qiialifioatioDS required f 21. What age is se- 
ieeted ? (§ & ) 22. Hqv is the vaoancy of the office of President sup- 
plied f 23. When raeated by the President, who is tOf provide for 
■Implying the vaoency? 24. What is the salary of the Preaideot? 

8m Article ir. oC the ConititattDn* MOtiw 1, page 'JSL 
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' the 'period for which he shall have been 
elected.*' This provision removes ail 'temp* 
tation to use his infUience, or to 'intrigoe. 

80 for its increase during his 'administration. 
It cannot be 'diminished, because this would 
make him 'dependent upon Congress, or an 
humble 'suppliant for its favor. (§ 6.) No- 
thing has contributed so much to the 'sta- 

85 bility and 'unequalled prosperity of our 
country, as the universal and abiding 'prin- 
ci|ries of Christianity. No 'witness, no jury- 
man, no Judge, no governor, no president 
can ever 'enter upon any duty, without first 

90 being 'placed under oath or affirmation, 
which 'implies a belief in a supreme being, 
who will 'rel^ard the good and punish the 
'guilty; and it is moreover an appeal to the 
Judge of all to bear witness to the 'purity of 

96 the intentions of the person -taking the oatb 
or ajSirmation, and is the strongest ' binding 
authority on the 'conscience. 

(§7.) Woe be to him who 'inculcates the 
idea that these are vain ' and 'id]d forms ; 

100 they were 'ordained by the founders of human 
liberty in America, and no one can 'escape 
the retributive justice of 'Him whose name is 
- idly invoked. Should any President 'violate his 
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25. Why may not this salary t)« increased during his term of office? 

26. Why not diminished? 27, What is the salary of the Vice-Preai- 
dent? 28. What oalh is the President to take ? (^ 6.) 29. What has 
contributed most to the stability of our ftwrm tof government"? 30. 
What is required from every public functionary on his initiation into 
office ? (^ 7.) 31. What is the consequence of a violation of the so- 

8ee Article It ttf th« Cumtitatk>ii, Motion I, pa^a 133L 
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solemn -obligations of office— should he dare 
knowingly to exclude honest merit, and 'pro- 
mote to office for dishonorable 'ends, the 
fawning tools of party ; he may receive the 
'outward and temporary applause of his ob^ 
sequious ^sycophants, but must even by them 
be 'inwardly despised — his doings will pass 
the searching 'ordeal of an enlightened pos- 
terity, and his happiest 'fate on earth will be 
an early oblivion : but no evasion can 'shield 
him, or any who 'pander for power, and 
barter principle for 'office, from the inevit- 
able 'retribution of heaven. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OV THE PRESIDENT.* 

(§ 8.) The second 'section of the second 
article 'enumerates the pow^^ and duties of 
the President The 'command of the army, 
navy, and militia, 'obviously belongs to the 
^executive 'department ; for in no other de- 
partment can we. 'expect to find the qualifi- 
cations of 'promptitude of action and unity 
of design, 'indispensable to success in cases 
of war or 'rebellion. (§ 9.) The President 
has "power to grant 'reprieves and pardons." 
The 'unavoidable imperfections in human 
laws, the 'fallibility of human tribunals, and 
the possibility that new 'testimony may be 
brought to light, which might prove the 'irnio- 
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lemn obligatioo of the official oath by a publio functionary 1 32. What 
power bave they to feari (§ S.) 33. Why is the command of the 
army, navy /and militia, given to the Presidehtf (^9.) 34. Why h 
the power to grant reprieves and pardons necessary and important t 



*S«0 Aitid« n. of th« GonrtitiitkNi, Metum 2, page 133. 
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caoce^ or 'mkig^e the citeie of the oflSnidert 
iBuder this power 'bij^y impotUni in the 
'administration of justacew Any orindad 
'code^ which provides ao pardoniiig or miti- 

m gating power, woidd justly be 'conaidered 
cruel and 'oppresaiveh The Presideot cannot 
*pajndoii in casea of in^pebchmeat ; bet^auie 
the 'convicted party might huve been Miiag 
under his 'authority, or be one of his colTiq>t 

M|, favorites. In this 'case, th^^ would be a 

daqgetous temptetion to 'paidon the guilty. 

(§ IOl) The ^treaig-mddng power is eo 

extenstvcy and so 'capakk sf abuse, that it is 

not 'confided to the President alone, but two- 

us thirds of the Senate must 'concur with him. 
Thus, a treaty deceives the 'sanction of a 
sufficient number of public 'functionaries, to 
give the surest 'guaranty of its utility ot ne- 
cessity. The powfer of appointm^it 'fuf- 

isi nishes one of the greatest 'means for exert- 
ing influences, 'possessed by the executive. 
It is, however, guarded in dome 'degree, by 
making the appointment 'dependent upon the 
'concurrence of the Senate. (§!!•) The Pre- 

iM sident 'amoves the officers of his appointment 
without the 'assent of the Senate, and usage 
seems to have given the 'custom validity. It 
has been ^maintained by some of the states- 
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35. Why may not the President pardon in cases of impeachraentl 
(i 10.) 36. What body oi\nt oonour with tlie President in Ibrming 
treaties t 37. What proportion 1 38. What body must ooneut with 
bins i« tbe appointment of ambassadors and odier public officers? 
S0> Why is the appointiag power thus grariitedl {S 11*) 40. U the 

. 9m Artfate VL of th>rim|iami<w, w&dtkm,% ym OS. 
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' men who 'assisted in framing the Constita- 1 jm^l 
tm tion, that where the advice and 'coBsent of 
the Senate are necessary to an 'appointmentt 
they are also 'necessary to a removal from 
Vyfiiceu 



concarrenoe of the Senate necessarjr to remoyml from office 1 41. 
What opinioD has been held by some ooncerning this f 4S. Ir what 
caw b«» Ih^ PrHidenl powei lo tU vvoi^iioias f 



JLE880N XXXTI. 

(§ 1.) Tqb third 'section of the second 
article 'enumerates the duties of the Presi- 
dent* From his general 'supervision of the 
'affairs of t(ie nation, foreign and domestic, 

5 the President is 'peculiarly qualified to give 
'^information of the 'state of the Union,^ 
and, from his 'large experience^ to reconv* 
mend measures for the 'consideration of Con* 
gress. 'Occasions may arise^ wlien the in- 

10 terests or safety of the nation 'require im- 
mediate 'action. Hence the necessity of a 
power to 'convene Congress. He can ad- 
journ Congress only in case of 'disagree- 
ment "He shall take care that the 'laws 

15 be 'faithfully executed.** The great object 
in the establishment of the 'executive depart- 
ment is, to accomplish a faithful 'execution 
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(^ 1.) 1. Why is the president pecuUarly qualifiai to give informa- 
m and recorpmeod measures to Congress ! ' 2. Why is the power fo 
convene Congress necessary 1 3. When may the preudept adjourn 
Congress? 4. What was one of the principal objects in the establish- 

Sm Aitkae II. of Um CoMtitatioa, teeCion 3, {>•«• XSi. 
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of the laws. (§2.) It is a ^uty of the Pre- 
sident to send 'annu^Iy to Congress, at the 

SO 'opening of the session, a message, which 
should include 'a synopsis of all national 
'matters of importance. Special messages 
are often sent to Congress, which have 'par- 
ticular reference to one, or only a few 'sub- 

25 jects. It is evident that the 'chief magistrate 
of the nation wields an 'immense and increas- 
ing 'influence through patronage. The num- 
ber of postmasters abne, 'dependent on the 
'executive, in 1846, was fourteen thousand 

30 six hundred and one ; 'whereas, in 1790, one 
year after the 'Constitution went into opera- 
tion, the 'number was only seventy-five. The 
•office of the President ought always to be 
filled from the rank of the 'wisest and l>est 

35 statesmen of the 'nation. 

(^3.) The President 'occupies the most 
exalted office in the country^ and as he 're- 
ceives all foreign 'ambassadors — who are 
the 'personal representatives of their sove- 

40 reigns, as has been 'heretofore shown in the 
'Laws of Nations, (page 66,) — he must ne- 
cessarily have much 'weight with foreign 
powers, and in cases of 'revolution, or divi- 
sions of other 'governments, much discrimi- 
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ment of the executive departmeiit? (V^) &< What annual duty de- 
volves on the president? 6. What are some of the causes that in- 
crea^ the influei:u|e of the president 1 7. What number of post-offiees 
was there in th^United States in 1790? 8. What pumbor in 1846 ? 
(I 3.) 9. Who do you suppose occupies the most exalted office in the 
world ? 10. What gives the president much weight with foreign 

See Article IL of the ConstitMion, lectioa 3^fag« 131, 
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4A natioii Md wMdr^ is 'required on th^ part of 
the eib9cutive» inaffnuch as the 'rgeclioD of 
an^ibtfMdors 'usually produoes hostility. (^4.) 
Wben treaties are 'violated by foreign niUioeSt 
it devolves on tbe President to 'require their 

M proper *epft»reement When puUio officer^ 
'neglect their business, or abnae their privi- 
kf eSf it is tbe duty of the President to 're* 
move th^n, and 'appoint in their placet faith- 
M and efficient ^agents. It may be prqper 

5$ here to 'reinark« .that no member of Con* 
greeSr no judge, no president, no 'officer what- 
ever under the national government is 'honor- 
Ithle, in any titular way, by tbe 'authority of 
the Constitution ; all titles are 'given as mat- 

60 terv of etiquette. 

(^ 5.) The 'President, like the members of 
Congress, cannot be 'impeded in the discharge 
of his official duties, but is ^privileged .from 
arrest in all civil cases ; but for any *derelic- 

0$ tion of 'duty, he may, in common with all 
the 'civil officers of the general government* 
be 'inq)eacbed, and is al90 Md accountable to 
the 'courts of justice for any violation of the 
laws of the land, the same as any other 'citi* 

70 2en. Senators and 'Representative^^ hold 
their offices, and 'derive all their power to 
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ppWerf? (§ 4.) U. WJiat is the duty of the jpresident when treaties 
With ockejr nations are ▼iolated f 12. What is the duty of the presi- 
dent wheiv Ai^ <^< ^^ national officers naglect (heir duties or ahvs^ 
thja trusu coofi4ed to tbemi 13. Why are members of Congress 
called honorable? (% 0.) 14. lUnstrate the diSerenoe between cUiz^ 
and 9ukiwi, ii» lh« Q^th Une. (§ 0.) 1$. Illustrate the d|#ereiipo ^- 
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act from their 'constituents in the several 
states, and consequently are 'exempted from, 
'impeachment; but for misconduct, they are 

7d liable to be summarily 'expelled from Con* 
gress. (^6.) In the exercise of his 'prerc^a- 
tive, the President 'pursues the course die* 
tated to him by his 'conscience, &nd has the 
power of 'contributing much to the prosperity 

80 or 'ruin of the republic. The President of 
the nation should 'consider his own interest 
of secondary moment, and the 'welfare, not 
of any 'party or state, but of the whole 
Union, of paramount 'importance: his main 

85 'study should be, not to secure the temporary 
'eulogies of favorites, but to perform with 
'uprightness the functions of the most exalted 
office that can be 'committed to mortal man 
— to 'preserve the purity of republican insti- 

90 tutions, to add to the 'honor and prosperity 
of the nation, and thereby 'promote the civil 
and religious 'liberties of the world. 

(§ 7.) However 'excellent, patriotic, and 
pure may have been the 'chara'cters of Ame- 

95 rican Presidents, the people should *con- 
stantly remember that no past 'excellence, 
no barriers of the Constitution, no 'restraints 
of law, can be of any '^vail : if they cease to 
'inspect the conduct of their rulers, if they 
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tween rtdn and dettrucHon, in the 80th line. 16. What should be the 
main study of the president of the nation ? (§ 7.) 17. What should 
the people constfinriy remember ? 18. What are the extreme dangers 
of a republic? 19. Why should people inspect the conduct of their 
rulers? 20. What is requisite to sustain and perpetuate liberty? 21. 
* Sm Artida IT. of tha OomUttitioii. Boctkm 1^ puf* 130. 
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loo become ignorant of the 'requirements of tlie 
Constitution, political power must Inevitably 
pass from the 'many to the few. A republic 
in name may become a 'despotism in reality, 
or be rent asunder by iiitestine ' broils and 

105 anarchy. 'Intelligence and vigilance are 
alike requisite to 'perpetuate liberty. 

JUDICIAL DEPAKTMENT TKEASON. 

(§ 8.) It is 'evident that government must 
possess 'an administerivg tribunal^ to inter- 
pret the laws, decide 'controversies, punish 

iM ofTences, and enforce rights. 'Otherwise the 
government will be 'deficient and powerless, 
or this power will be 'usurped by the other 
departments, which would be 'fatal to liberty. 
The 'celebrated Montesquieu has said, that 

iw «* there is no 'liberty, if the judiciary be not 
'separated from the legislative and executive 
powers." And no 'remark receives stronger 
'confirmation from experience, in all ages of 
the world. As it is the 'duty of the judi- 

i» ciary to decide concerning the 'constitu- 
tionality of the 'acts of the legislature ; to 
carry into efiect 'established laws, and 
prevent the 'enforcement of those that are 
unconstitutional ; its powers are 'equally ex- 

135 tensive with those of the legislative 'depart- 
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Do wise and good rulers wish to keep tbeir national or legislatiTe 
proceedings from the knowledge of the people? (§ 8.) 22. For what 
purpose is a judiciary necessary? 23. Why should it be separated 
from the other departments ? 24. With what are the judicial powers 
co-extensive ? 1^5. Who was Montesquieu ? (§ 9.) 26. In what is the 

See Axtide UI. of Che CosnUtutioo, pace 13fi. 
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ment (§ 9.) The third article 'relates to the 
judiciary. The judges, as we have 'seen, 
are ^appointed by the President, with the 
'concurrence of the Senate. WerQ they 

i» 'elected by the people directly, they would be 
liable to have their feelings 'enlisted m favor 
of the party which 'elected them, and to be 
'prejudiced against the party which opposed 
them. They would be more 'liable to be 

13S Wayed by faction, and to mould their deci- 
sions to suit the 'prevailing opinions of the 
day, in order to 'retain their places. The 
'judges ** hold their offices during good be- 
havior.** They can be 'removed only on 

140 impeachment This 'secures firmness and 
independence, by removing all 'apprehen- 
sions of being displaced, so long as they 'dis- 
charge their duties with .'fidelity and integrity. 
A situation so 'permanent and independent, 

145 so exalted above the hopes of higher 'aspi- 
rations, should awaken a laudable ambition 
to leave behind them a lasting 'fame, by a 
wise and faithful 'discharge of duty. 

(§ 10.) Section second of Article IIL 're^ 

M8 fers to the 'jurisdiction and powers pf the 
judiciary. The 'Supreme Court has juris- 
diction in cases 'arising under the constitu- 
tional laws and 'treaties of the United States, 
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judicial power vestcdl 27. How long do the judges hold thefr offices? 
28. Why should not the judges be elected by the people ? 29. What 
is the probable effect of this term of office upon the judges* (§ 10.) 
30. To what cases does the judicial power extend f 31. Why does it 



See Article III. (d the Ckmttitatjon, page 138. 
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'because the judicial power must be co>ex- 

itf tensive with the ' legislative and executive, 
in order to 'insure uuifonnity in respect to 
their 'operation. The other cases of juris- 
diction are too 'numerous to be particularly 
mentioned in a work of this 'kind. They 

les are such as obviously 'appertain to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme 'Court, and such as 
could not 'properly belong to the courts of 
the states. (§ 1 1.) Foreign 'ministers are 
national 'officers, and no court can have 

MS 'jurisdiction against such foreign officers, but 
the 'Supreme Court of the United States. 
The Supreme Court has *power over cases 
of 'admiralty and matitime jurisdiction, be- 
cause they are intimately *connected with 

ITS commerce, and the 'regulation of commerce 

belongs to the national 'government It has 

power over 'controversies between states, 

. and citizens of 'diiferent states, because no 

state should be * a judge in its own case, as it 

ITS might be 'inclined to favor its own citizens. 
(§ 12.) A court is said to have 'original ju- 
risdiction, when a party may 'commence a suit 
before such court 'Appellate jurisdiction is 
the right to 'revise and affirm or reverse the 

J80 decision made by some other 'court The 
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extend to cases arising tinder the Constitution antjl laws of the United 
States? (§110 ^^ ^^7 ^^oetthe judioial power extend to cases 
affecting foreign ministers? 33. Why to cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction? 34. Why to controversies between the states and 
between citizens of the different sfiEites? (§ 12.) 35. In what cases 
ba« the Suj^reme Court original jurisdiction ? . 36. In what cases 

See Aftjda IK. of tba donstitntioA, pace XX. 
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right of trial by jury k 'esteemed one of the 
great 'bolwarkfl of buroan liberty. It ae- 
curea to eyery one who may be 'acatsed af 
criiBe» 'an imforiial trial by lui fellow-citi- 
zeu, who can have no intereot in 'oppresaing 
him, and are 'preaumed to hare a eomoKm 
^tfmpaihy wkk him if he be innoeeoL The 
trial roost ^be hdd in the 'state where the 
crime shaH hafe been *committed» that the 
accused may not be remoyed from *home, 
witnooosf» and 'fiiondsv to be tried among 
atrangers, who feel no *S3rmpathy for him, 
and may be 'prejudiced against hiou 



€ppeUat€ juriidictioa ? 37. What U meant by origioal jurisdiction ? 
9S. What bf appcMta Joriidioilon 1 Sa. How most aH erimes except 
impeachments ba tried! 40. Where must it b^f 41. Wfaai are the 
ad^aotaget of a Uial by jury 9 42. Why should the trial be held 
whaie tbeorioM Draa 



LESSON XXXVII. 

(§ 1.) Section third of Article 'HL relates 
to 'treason. Treason is the highest crime 
knoMTD to human laws, as its aim is to *over- 
throw the 'government^ and must generally 
5 be 'attended with more or less bloodshed. 
So 'atrocious is the crime corisideredy that 
even a 'suspicion of treason is likely to rouse 
the public 'indignation against the suspected 
person, to a 'degree that must cerate to the 
10 'prejudice* of the accused, though he might 
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(^ 1.) 1. In vkhat does treason consist) 2. Bow- many wita 
Sm Artksto 1H. df tlw CnnsUtntioa, xftam VST. 
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be innocetit. To prareot the 'innocent from 
BuffiBiii^, tre^Bcm is confined to 'overt acts 
of 'hostility against the government. For a 
like reason» two witnesses are 'required to 

15 'convict <^ treason, while in other cases 
&aij one is 'necessary. (§ fL) ^ The Ckm- 
. giess shaB have 'power to declan the pun- 
ishment of treason. But no 'attainder shaO 
wort: com^tion of bkodt or 'forfeitore, ex« 

30 oept daring the life of the 'person attainted.'' 
'Acc(mling to the common law of England, 
treason was pnnished in the most 'crud 
manner. Hie ^oftnder was drawn to the 
'gallows in a hurdle. He was then hai^;ed 

25 by the neck, cut down while 'yet alive, *hi9 
Aedd ctU ffi and his body quartered. The 
punishment 'declared by Congress is death 
by 'hangit^ Under the common law, the 
person attainted 'forfiated all his estates, real 

30 and 'personal. His Mood was also corrupted, 
so that his descendants were 'incapable of 
'inberking any of his property. Thus the 
'innocent sufeed lor the crimes of their 
'ancestons* 

PUBLIC KSDoatw— mtviLEOBs ov CITIZENS— nroi- 

TIVE CKXHINALS AITO SLAVES PUBLIC DEBT 

SUPB£IIACT OF THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 

EELlaiOUS TEST OATH OF OFFICE-* RATIFICA- 
TION, 6us 

d& (§ 3.) If a case which had been 'decided 
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are required to convict of tremson ? 3. Why is tteaiOQ confined to 
overt acts? (^ 2.) 4. How is Congress restricted in regard to the 
punisbnient of treason? 5. How was treason punished under the 

Se« Aitida IlL of tiie CoMUtatioQ^ Vm^ 137. 
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in one stale could 'afterwards be brought to 
trial in another state, it is 'evident that end- 
less 'coalestff at law might be produced by 
either party, and the 'ends <tf justice eflfecto- 

40 ally 'defeated. Section second rehttes to the 

privileges of citizens, 'fugitive criminals and 

. slaves. In *rq;ard to this subject there exists 

much animosity, and 'diversity of opinion. 

** The citisens of each state shaU 'beentitied 

45 to all privil^es and 'immunities of citizens 
in the 'several states." The United States, 
though 'coMuUng cf many different states, 
as they are 'bound by the Constituticm to the 
same 'national government, constitute one 

50 nation. 'Hence, a citisen of one part must 
be a citizen of any and every 'part (§ 4.) 
This 'provision is designed for the mutual 
'benefit and convenience of the jstates^ It 
'aids in carrying out the demands of justice, 

55 and has a great tendency to 'suppresscrime, 

by diminishing the 'chances of escaping its 

penalties. This 'enables the slaye-holding 

states to 'reclaim daves who may have 

. 'escaped into the states where slavery is not 

60 'permitted. The third section of the fourth! auo^ml 
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oommbn law ? 6. How was an attainted person treated under the 
coBFiroon law* 7. Who yirere thus made to suffer! (§3.^ 8. Why 
should credit be giren in each state to the judicial proceedings of 
every other? 9. To what are the citizens of each state enittied in 
every other state ? 10. In what manner may fugitive criminals Jbe 
reclaimed? 11. What is the tendency of this provision? i2. Hdw 
may fugitive slaves be recovered? 13. What is the ddsign ofthis 
provision ? (§ 4.) 14. What power has Congress in reTation to the ad- 
mission of new states? 15. What in relation to forming new ones 
ftom the other states? 16. How many states were there when the 

See ArtielelV. of the Cunstitntioii, pag» 137. 
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article relates to the 'admission of new states, 
and the government of 'territories. When 
the Constitution was 'formed, there were only 
thirteen states: 'since that time seventeen 

65 have been 'add^, making thirty. 

(§ 5.) There is still remaining 'm the wett 
a 'vast amount of territory, which will pro- 
. bably be admitted at some future time, 'form- 
ing several states. But 'Congress has no 

70 power to form a new state within the 'juris- 
diction of another state, or 'merge two in 
onci without the 'consent of the legislatures 
of the states 'concerned ; for then, the states 
would no longer be 'independent, but hold 

75 their 'sovereignty at the will of Congress. 
It is but 'reasonable that Congress should 
have *(k>wer to govern and control the terri- 
tories, *since they are the property of the 
United States. The 'territories generally 

80 have a governor 'appointed by the president, 
and a legislature, 'consisting of representa- 
tives, elected by the 'people of the territory. 
They also send a 'delegate tb the House of 
Representatives at Washington^ who 'may 

85 'debate questions, but cannot vote* (§^*) 
The fourth section of the fourth article 'gua- 
rantees a republican 'form of government to 
each of the states. Were a state 'allowed to 
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CoDstimtion wns adopted 1 17. How many have sine* l>een added % 
18. Why may not Congress form new states from others witboiu the 
consent of the states concerned? (§ 5.) 19. What control has Con- 
gress over tl>e territories and other property of the United States 1 
aO. How are die tetritories generally governed 1 (^ 6.) 21. What 

Se« Article IV. gf the CoortitutaoB, page 136. 
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'adopt a monarchical goYernmenty it vould 

90 be 'dangeroufl to, and probably destruc^ 
tive of, the Union. The 'duty of a govern^ 
ment to '{Hrolect all the people within the 
'limits of its jurisdiction, from domestic vio- 
lence, by 'insurrection, and from foreign in*- 

95 vasion, cannot be 'reasonably doubted. 

(^7.) The fifth article 'prescribes the 
manner in which 'amendments may be made 
to the Constitution. No Ckmstitution is 'per- 
fect; and no one can be so 'framed as to 

iM meet all the 'exigencies which may arise in 
diflferent ages. 'A total chai^ may in, the 
'course of time take place in the charscta:, 
or 'aims and pursuits of a people, which 
will require corresponding 'chaises in the 

iss powers and 'operations of government, to 
suit their, interests^ conveniences^ and 'ne-i 
cessities. To guard against too 'frequent ai^d 
easy 'changes is also highly important. A 
'changeable government cannot have a pros- 

iis perous people. Hence the 'propriety . of 
making two-thirds of each 'House of Con-> 
gress necessary to propose 'amendments, and 
^an- application of the legislatures of two- 

* thirds of the states, 'necessary to call a con- 

lu vention. (§ 8.) The sixth article is a 'jdecla- 
ration of an obligation which is 'morally 
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mnst tlie United States giwrantee to every state % 22. Whj is this 
neeessar/l 23. Is it the duty of the general government to proiert 
the states firom invasioa ? (^ 7.) 24. How may amendments be made 1 
25. Why are they sometintes necessary ? 26. What should be guarded 
against! (^ 8.) 27. In what manner are all debts binding upon go- 

8m Artieifl V. of th« GontitaCiaii, |M«e 1391, ^ 
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'binding upon every nation through all 
'changes. The powers enumerated in the 
Constitution would be 'utterly useless, if they 
could not be 'exercised independent of any 
other power; or, in oUier 'words, if they 
were not 'supreme ; and the Constitution it- 
self would be 'a nuUUy. The propriety of 
an oath on die part of public 'officers, in 
every department, will hardly be 'doubted. 
The last part of this 'clause Is, to prevent 
any 'alliance between church and state in 
the -administration of the government The 
history of other countries 'affords examples 
of the 'mischievous effects of such a union, 
amply sufficient to warn us against a ' like 
'experiment. 

(^ 9.) Two of the 'states. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island^ did not at first 'accede to 
the Union, but they finally 'ratified it, when 
they found that the national government 'con- 
sidered them as foreign nations. At the 'close 
of the Constitution follow tlie 'names of the 
'delegates* from the different states, most of 
whom are 'distinguished in history for their 
'wisdom and patriotic devotion to their coun- 
try. At their head, as President, and 'dde- 
gate from Virginia, 'stands the name of 
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vernments in all circumstances? 28. What i» declared to be the lu* 
preme law of the land? 29. Who are boiind thereby? 30. What 
would the Constitution be without this provision? 31. What officers 
are bound by oath to support the Constitution? 32. Why 15 any reli- 
gious test prohibited ? (^ 9.) 33. How many states were required to 

See Axticlet VI. Bnd HI. of the CkMigtitutaon, page 140. ^ 

• See Bingmphloal Table. ' 
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George Washington — a sufficient 'guaranty 
itf to *eveiy American that the Constitution was 
framed with 'prudence and foresight, and 
with an ardent desire that it might prove a 
'perpetual blessing to the whole American 
'people. 
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nUfy the Consfttution ? 34. What states at first refused to ratify- it? 
35. Who^wat President of the Convention that fVamed the Constita- 
tion f 30. Of what is his name a sufficient guaranty % 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

(§ 1.) The 'amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have all been 'ratified, and are now a 
part of that 'instrument The greater part 
of them are designed more effectually to 
5 guard rights before 'alluded to in the. Con- 
stitution, or more 'clearly to define certain 
'prohibitions of power, the exercise of which 
would be dangerous to the 'interests of the 
country. The first 'article is — ^"Congress 

10 shall make no law 'respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or 'prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; or 'abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press ; or the 'right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 'peti- 

15 tion the Government forti redress of griev- 
ances.'' (§ 2.) We have 'seen, in Article VI. 
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(§ 1.) 1. Of wliat are the amendments now a part? 2. For what 
ace they mostly diesigned? 3. Why is Congpress furbidden to make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion? {§ 2.) 4/ WLat pre- 

Se» Articto L of the Amengments to the Constitotioii, pafe 112. 
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of the Constitution, that no religious 'test 
can be 'requiredt as a qualification for ofiice. 
The first clause here» is an 'extension of that 

20 'prohibition, and is supported by the same 
reasons. It prev^its all 'interference of go- 
vernment in 'religious duties. Moreover, 
this 'clause presents an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the 'union of church and state, and 

25 Congress can never have any 'pretence for 
legislating on the 'various forms of religion* 
'4^ ichaUver time a government has estab- 
lished the ^form cf- belief oi any sect, it has 
usually 'patronised only those professing that 

30 belief, and placed 'grievous restrictions qpon 
all other 'denominations. 

(§ 3.) It may be 'proper here to remark, 
that the Constitution makes no 'provision for 
the support of 'Christianity, because it was 

35 framed 'exclusively for civil purposes; and 
[the Chrutian religion formed no part of the 
'agreement between the contracting states — 
each of which surrendered to the 'general 
government a few of its 'political rights 

40 for the better 'protection of the rest; but 
every state and every 'individual in the 
country 'retained untouched and unmolested. 
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every principle of his religious 'freedom. It ubeitf. 
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sema . an insuperable barrier in this country to the union of ohtircfa 
and state % 5. What bas generally been the result whenever any 
government has adopted sectarian tenets ? (^ 3.) 6, For what reason, 
in your opinion, was no provision m^de to support Christianity in the 
Constitution'? 7. Why did the states cede to the national government any 
of their political rights? 8. What did every state and every individual 

See Article t of the AmemlineTtts to the ConstitutioD, page 142. 
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would likewise have been 'impossible to 

45 introduce the 'subject of religion in such 
manner as to meet the 'approbation of the 
numerous 'sects of Christians; for though 
most agree on the 'fundamental doctrines of 
religion, yet there are various 'minor difier- 

50 ences* (§ 4«) Among the 'framers of the 
Constitution were men as 'eminent for their 
wisdom and 'piety, as they were for their 
patriotism ; and the 'history of our country 
has 'demonstrated that religion may flourish 

55 in its 'utmost vigor and purity, without the 
'aid of the national government : and that 
the universal 'dissemination of Christianity 
is best promoted, the highest 'happiness of 
society secured, and the most 'enduring glory 

60 of the nation 'attained, throagh the medium 
of 'schools. 

(§ 5.) The 'freedom of speech and of the 
press is indispensable to the 'existence of a free 
government. The 'acts of the government 

65 are open to free 'discussion, and thus any 
'abuse of its powers may be exposed. This 
power is designed to 'shield the people from 
those tyrannical 'usurpations, which have so 
'wantonly deprived the world of some of the 

70 richest ^productions of the mind. In despotic 
countries, no newspaper or book can T)e 'pub- 
lished, even of 'a scientific or literary cha- 
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retain ? (^ 4.) 9. What does the history of our country demonstrate? 
10. How is the happiness of mankind best promoted? (§ 5.) 11. In 
what manner is free discussion useful ? 12. What is tlie design of the 
first Article of the Amendments to the Constitution? (§ 6.) 13. What 
See khicib I. of the Amendmentt to the ConstitQtion, pqge UH. 
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r$icteri without the 'sanction of government; 
and there are probably* *ai the present time^ 

75 in the United States, more 'newspaper presses 
than in all the rest of the 'world. (§6.) 
Despotism always 'fears the truth, and stifles 
public 'discussion ; but our government being 
'instituted by the people for the benefit of the 

80 people, is interested in the 'universal disse- 
mination of knowledge ; and the 'purity of its 
objects and the 'ability of its administration, 
should ever be so manifest as to 'render the 
discussion of its afiairs, and the 'dissemination 

85 of truth, its strongest 'bulwarks. It should, 

however, be 'distinctly understood, that this 

'power does not confer an unrestricted right 

of 'speech or publication* 

(§ 7.) If that were the case, a 'citizen 

dO might 'vilify and abuse another with impu- 
nity, might destroy his reputation, and 'sac* 
rifice his bappiqess and dearest interests, from 
a mere 'wantonness, or to gratify a spirit of 
revenge. A man might even excite 'sedition, 

95 'rebellion, and ti*eason against the govern- 
ment It gives 'liberty to print or say any- 
thing that will not 'injure another in his rights, 
property, or 'reputation ; or that will not dis- 
turb the public ^peace, or threaten the 'over- 
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•re some of the restrictions upon knowledge in despotic countries f 
14. What does despotism always fear % 15. What are the strongest 
barriers of our government? 16. Has any one the right to say or 
print what he pleases? {§ 7.) 17. What is the real meaning of this 
phrase, **the freedom of speech and the press?'' IS. What must be 
the condit^Mn df those who are denied the right of petition? {% 8.) 

8«e Article L of th« AuMndowntt to tlM OonstftatkA, pag* 142. 
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100 throw of the "government The right of the 
people ^ peaceably to assemble and 'petition 
for a redress of 'grievances^ is invaluable. 
(^ 8.) It is difficult to conceive of a mpre 'ab- 
ject state of slavery, or one more 'humiliating 

iss to those who have even limited 'views of their 
own 'rights, than where the people dare not 
make known their grievances, and 'petition 
for their 'redress. This right has often been 
denied in 'despotic governments, under a 

uo pretence of guarding against 'insurrections 
and 'conspiracies. 

(§ 0.) The second article is — ** A well 're- 
gulated Militia being 'necessary to the secu- 
rity of a free State, the 'right of the pec^Ie to 

lu keep and bear 'arms shall not be infringed.'' 
Some 'tyrannical governments resort to dis- 
arming the people, and making ft 'an offence 
to keep arms, or participate in military 'pa* 
rades. In all countries where despots 'rule 

iss with standing armies, the 'people are Aot 
allowed to keep 'guns and other' warlike 
weapons. The true 'nature of a standing 
army was fully 'known by our forefathers ; 
they had 'experienced its practical results 

1S5 before the 'revolution. It may indeed be- 
a 'question, if England could have waged 
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19. What is the most abject state of sfaverf to which man is sabject? 

20. What right has been denied utider desixotic governments ? (4 9-) 

21. What is the condition of the people in despotic conntries? 2S. 
What is the differenee between gunt and mutkettf in the 121st line? 
23. In what way had the republic of this coantry reaHzed the evils 
of standing armies f 24. Are the citizens of a coantr/ easily made 

•Sm ATtid* II. of the Ameodmentt to tfaeOoiMCitatiaB, iMge 143. 
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any war of long duration against the 'colo- 
nies, without its 'standing army. The citi- 
zens of any country 'quickly perceive the 

130 injustice of despotic 'measures, and cannot 
generally be made the 'tools of oppression. 
(§ 10.) It is the 'extreme of folly for any 
people to 'maintain a large standing army in 
'times of peace : almost every feature of a 

135 free government is 'abolished in organized 
armies^ the soldiers are not tried by 'juries 
for any real or 'supposed oSduce ; they are 
at the mercy of their officers-»in 'short, under 
the most 'absolute despotism. Denied the 

140 privileges of going out of 'prescribed limits, 
the endearments of 'domestic life^ the freedom 
of 'speech, or the enjoyments of the social 
privileges of 'civil society, they are required 
to move as 'puppets, to receive orders which 

145 they mufet obey, to 'consider others as their 
superiors, and to 'pay homage to men. 

(§11.) Thus, '^adually led to be the ser- 
vants and slaves of power, ip obey 'com- 
mands, right or wrong, they are 'further lia- 

Mo ble, for 'offences which in civil society would 
entail but slight punishment, to be 'court- 
martialled, whipped, 'hung or shoti Thus 
a man of 'discretion, of wisdom, and of 
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the tools of oppression ? (§ 10.) 25. What laws exist in established 
armies? 26. What is the tendency of long-continued surveillance 

^upon men? 27. How must jnen in armies view their officers? 28. 
Do men in armies dare to go without the limits prescribed by their 
CKfficers? 29. Name some other objections to permanent armies. ^. 
Do you suppose any people can lose tlieir liberty without standing 
armies? (§ ]^1.) 31. What do you suppose is the difference between 

I See Article III. of Che Amendmenta to the Comtitution, page Itt. 
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'years, may be hung, for refusing to ol^ey, or 

va 'questioning the orders of some young and 
perhaps passionate and 'senseless upstart, 
whom chance, accident, or 'favoritism, has 
placed in 'command. It is well worthy of 
remark, that the most 'illustrious generals of 

iM the revolution were 'citizens and not soldiers 
by profession, and gave the strongest 'testi- 
mony against 'standing armies. (§ 12.) The 
whole Revolutionary army were citizens be- 
fore the war, and may justly be 'regarded as 

MS citizen soldiers; and the 'standing army of the 

'king of England was the most oppressive and 

'hated instrument of his power. The princi- 

* pal officers, like Washington, 'resigned their 

offices, and assumed their places as citizens at 

nothc 'close of the war. Ambitious men may ad- 
vocate the 'feigned glory achieved by stand- 
ing 'armies : but the people should remember, 
that as the soldier^s 'profession is advanced, 
their own 'calling is degraded. Make war the 

m most Tionorable of all callings, and every 
one must 'bow to the nod of military despot- 
ism. Wherever the largest standmg 'armies 
have' been found, there also has existed the 
most oppressive and 'absolute despotism. 
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a trifil by jury and a trial by coart-martial ? 32. Where is trial by 
jory prohibited? 33. Who were the ilhistrious generals of the revo- 
huion? (§ 12.) 34. Did the revolutionary gene'rals resort to wat as a 
profession ? 35. In what light may the whole revolutionary army b^ 
regarded? 36. What was the most oppressive menial and tool of the 
king of Great Britain? 37. What effect has the exaltation of the sol- 
dier's profession upon the purs^iiits and calling of citizens? 38. Who 
must support soldiers? (§ 13.) 39. What are insuperable barriers 16 
See A^iinls IT. of the AmAitduHHits to tlu) Coostitutton, |)ags 143. 
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180 (§ la) The 'great body of the people, the 
militia of a nation, presents 'insuperable bar* 
riers tp the usurpation of power by 'artful 
and ambitious men ; citizens and not 'stand- 
ing armies, are the 'bulwarks of freedom. 

185 Let then all 'knowledge and power be uni* 
yersally 'disseminated among the people, and 
all Toes to hberty, whether domestic or fo- 
reign, will flee like ** chaff before the wind." 
The 'political condition pf the world is such, 

»o that the friends of human 'improvement 
should be constantly on the 'alert: if the 
history of the past is 'an index for the future, 
it 'admonishes the people of this country to 
'countenance no system of policy that pro- 

ns duces 'an inequality of its citizens ; it shows 
that arms, followed as a 'profession, have 
inevitably produced either the most 'abject 
slaves and absolute despotism, or a ' disso- 
lute and 'disorderly soldiery, the bane of 

-MP civilization — -JK^th of which, though in 'oppo- 
site extremes, are alike 'rumous to republics. 
(^ 14.) Let thqn each and every 'citizen 
throughout the land, 'participate in whatever 
of honor or of 'disgrace there may be at- 

905 tached to the 'profession of arms ; let not 
the 'preposterous idea that a standing army 
can efiectually 'protect the country, ever be 
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Shai9. 
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tbfl usurpstion of power 1 40. If military science is eseential, who 
ought to poBsess it? 41. Do you suppose the tendency of keeping 
men constantly under military subjection, of requiring them to receire 
and obey orders, gradually renders them fit tools for tyrants ? (^ 14.)' 

See Article II. .of the Ameiidnieiits to the Co^Mitatioaf pt^ 1^ 
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eateitaioed. In cases of sodden 'invasioDs, 
as well as violent 'commotioDS, the coaotry 

»• must be 'shielded l^ the great body of the 
people. Let then oar 'chief reliance be upon 
the citixen soldiery so that in 'warevery citizen 
may be a sexier* and in 'peace every soldier 
a citizen* Let not the 'military {nrofesslon be 

su considered the 'requisite road to the highest 
honors, but as a necessary evil, 'produced by 
the 'wickedness of tyrants, and the ignorance 
of their subjects. The third 'amendment is — 
^ No soldier shall in time of peace be 'quartered 

S9 in any house without the 'consent of the 
owner ; nor in time of war, but in a 'manner 
to be prescribed by law." It was a 'custom 
in 'arbitrary times to lodge sfoldiers in the 
houses of private citizens, without 'regard to 
their interests, or to 'forms of law. 
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42. Can soldien be quartered ia any bouse ? 43. In what manner 
onlyf 44. Has it ever been done without regard to forms of law? 
4 3. Why should not a, in the 222d line, be changed to an, when yon 
substitute usage for custom ? 



LESSON xxxt:^. 

§ 1.) The fourth Article 'protects the citi- 
zens 'against unreasonable 'innovations and 
molestations by government 'oflScers; In 
'former times, any house might be searched, 
5 at the 'discretion of the officers of govern- 
^ ment, without any ground of 'accusation. 



ChangBiL 

Offidala: 

PWL 

Ofitioii. 

Sm|iciQa. 



(S 1.) 1. What rights of the people cannot be violated? 2. Upon 
what conditions may warrants for search be issued? (§ 2.J 3. What 
Sm Artielei lU. and IV^dfthe Amendments tb'tke Cumtitntion, pages 142 and 143L 
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and many 'innocent persons suffered finom 
auoh *ilkgal acts. This Article renders 
searches of this kind 'imppssil^ in this 

10 coontry. (% 2.) The 'provisions of Articles 
five and six are very 'important .They pre- 
vent false 'accosationsy by making an indict- 
ment necessary before the 'accused can be 
put upon his 'defence. They protect him 

15 from unnecessary * oppression, before his 
guilt shall be 'established : he cannot be bar- 
assed by more than one 'trial, and cannot 
be 'compelled to self-accusation; his life, 
liberty, and property are all 'protected by 

20 law, unless he shall have 'forfeited them by 
crime; and his trial must be 'speedy and 
public, that he may be promptly 'acquitted, 
if innocent (§ 3.) They also 'afibrd the ac- 
cused every reasonable advantage for 'de- 

2& f«)ee : he is to be informed of the 'nature of 
the 'accusation against him, that he may pre- 
pare his defense and 'refute the allegation; he 
is to be confronted with the 'witnesses against 
him, that he may 'question them ; he is to have 

90 'process to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses in his favor ; and he may have 'coun- 
sel to assist him in his defence. In 'arbitrary 
governments, many, and 'frequently all of 
these privileges are 'denied. 

18 necessary before a person can be brought to trial fbr an infaraont 
crime ? 4. In what other respecu is the accvsed protected from in- 
convenience, injury, and oppression ? 5. How are false accusations 
prevented 1 6. Why should a trial be speedy? (§ 3,) 7. Why must 
the accused be informed of the accusations against him f "S. Why 
Sm AitkdM V. and VI. of ths Amendmnili to tlM CoMtitMiai^ 
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85 (1 4i) The Mveath Article has 'refereaca 
to the 'extension of the right of trial by jury 
to civil as well as criminal ca^s* This 're- 
lates only to the 'courts of the United StatSHS. 
Tins Article 'also prescribes the manner in 

40 which the Supveme Court shall 're-examine 
the fSeusts in a 'cause tried by a jury. The 
eighth Article 19—** Excessiye 'bail shall not 
be required; nor excessive fines 'imposed; nor 
cruel and unusual pumshmeats 'inflicted.*' 

45 Cruel and 'atrocious punishmentsy which 
might be inflicted fiom 'malice^ or to gratify 
a feeling of 'revenge, are thus prevented. 
The history c( past 'ages afibrds numerous 
examples of the 'disgraceful and tyrannical 

50 exercise of what is here prohibited. (§ 5.) 
The ninth Article is^-*' The 'enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain 'rights- shall not 
be c<Mistrued to deny or 'disparage others 
'retained by the People." The tenth Article 

55 is — ^ The powers not 'delegated to the United 
States by thc^ Constitution, nor 'prohibited by 
it to the States, are 'reserved to the States 
'respectively, or to the People." These two 
Articles speak for themselves. It is 'evident 

00 that the powers not delegated to the United 
States must 'belong to the States, except such 
as are prohibited to them or to the 'people. 



ooa/hmted with the wHoesses against him? 9. Are any of these pri- 
Tilegeb ever denied to persons accused 1 ({ 4.) 10. To what civil 
oases isltbe right of trial by jury extended 1 11. Whht is prevented 
by the prohibition of excessive bail and fines, and cruel punishments? 
(^ d.) 12. What powers are reserved to the states respectively, or to 

Sm ArtidM TIL, TUL, IX., tt^ X^ of Um Ameaduwali to th« CoMtitntioa, ptfrn Ml aai MS. 
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■ (^6.) The eleventh Article is— "^ The "ja- 
dicial 'power of the United States shall not 

6& be ^construed to extend to any suit in law or 
« eqait^y 'commenced or prosecuted against 
ene of the Stites by 'citizens of another 
StalQy or fay citisens or subjects of any 'fo- 
reign State.** Thjfi is 'nierely an additional 

TO'specifieation of the prohibitions upon the 
'Supreme Court, the powers of which have 
been 'considered* in treating of Article IIL 
of the Constitution.* (§7.) This 'amend- 
ment applies only to 'original suits against 

75 the states, and does not 'exclude the Supreme 
Xkmrt from trjring cases brought by appeal 
or writ of error from any of the state 'tri- 
bttnal& A tvrit rf error is a 'writ founded 
on an alleged error in 'judgment, which car- 

80 ries the suit to some 'superior tribunal, «nd 
'authorizes the judges to examine the record 
on which 'judgment has been given in the 
inferior court, and to 'reverse or affirm the 
'same. 

66 <% 8.) The twelfth and last » Article of the 
Amendments has been 'inserted in the body 
of th0 Constitdtion.t It may, 'however, be 
here 'observed, that each and every Article 
of the 'Amendments of the Constitution is 

90 equally as 'binding as the original Constitu^ 
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the pooptot (^ 6.) 13. To what sates cannot the judicial poweir of 
the United States be extended 1 (f 7.) 14. Does the eleventh amend- 
ment prohibit the Supreme Court from trying causes that may com- 
mence in the .state courts 1 15. What is a writ of error 9 (^ 8.) 16. 

•See page 30O. f See pagM 131, 189, and IflO. 

See ArtielM XI. and XIT. of the Amendment* to the ConBtita6on, page 145. 
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tioD, and 'justly considered part aixl pared 
of that 'document The twelfth AmeDdment 
is the oidy one that 'altersi in any way, the 
original Constitntion. It was 'proposed in 

95 1 SOd^ 'en accauMt of the presidential cooteiK 
of Aaron Burr and Thos. J^erson. On the 
the return of the electoral 'v<^ in 1801, it 
was 'found that each had seventy*three votes. 
(§ 9.) The House of Representatives 'pro- 

iM ceededy on the 11th of 'February, 1801, m 
the manner 'prescribed by the Constitution, 
to elect a President of the '{/• 5., and con- 
tmoed to 'ballot during the business hours of 
each day, till the 17th of 'Feb. 1801, when 

tts Thomas Jefferson was 'elected, on the thirty- 
sixth ballot, 'Chief-Magistrate of the Union. 
This amendment is, 'therefore, important, 
inasmuch, as it requires the electors 'ex- 
pressly to designate the 'candidates for Pre- 

us sident and Vice-President; 'by that means 
saving the nation from 'useless expense, and 
the animosity of party 'rancor. 

(§ 10.) The Constitution has been in 'ope- 
ration 'for fifty-mne years. In peace and in 

m war it has proved itself the 'guardian of the 
republic. In its 'infancy it was assailed with 
unparalleled 'vehemence: it was then a 
matter of 'theory, if the Coni^tution could 
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Why waa Article XIL of the Amendments inserted in the body of the 
Constitution ? 17 What is peculiar of the twelfUi amendment % (^ 9.) 
1 8. Give an account of the presidential contest in 1 80 1. 19. Why it the 
twelflh amendment important ? (% 10.) 20. How long has the Constitu- 
tion been in force ? 21 . What has been the result of its operation % 22. 
See ArticlA XII. of the isaondnMiite to th« Conititntioii, !»«• 149 
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'bukw iQNVi tbe country tinmi» wai iti na* 

m tucal eooMqueiicea, ^ptoBfrnty and p(m«r. 
£Jxp6rienc<9» the inMUbte 'twt (9f all human 
tbeQri«0, has d^mcmtrated ^the 'wiadom of 
its anwig0oients» and the 'uneqqaUed blas»- 
iogs of its 'operation. Those who hereafter 

m attempt to 'weaken its bonds, must do so 
afainst the 'wdght of its own transcendent 
'example to Mess mankind, and the light of 
all past '^aqperience ; and nothing but tbe 
i^ental 'darkness <^ the people couU ever 

iss giye a chance of success to the 'schemes 
c^ thoae 'unworthy Americans who would 
wish to destroy this glmous 'conibderacy. 
(^ 11.) Every frpend of 'liberty throo^iont 
the world has felt a new 'impalse k> duty by 

m the unparallefed 'prosperity and happinass 
'conferred by the American Constitution : it 
baa proved tbe mightiest 'rampart against 
those 'dreaded evils which its eariy but often 
patriotic 'opponents feared it might foster $ its 

140 firuits have surpassed the 'espectations of the 
most'sa^guipeofitsframers. Let then every 
'honest person reflect upon the dangerous 
doctrines of dissensions and 'disunion. Every 
one fihonkl 'lemember that our bond of union 

14S ooce 'broken, we have thirty distinct but 

Why was the ConBtitutlon opposed in itp iDfsocy f 23. What is the 
infaUiMe tet| of all human theories t {4 1 1.) 24. What effect has tbe 
success pf the AmeYioan Constitution had on the friends of liberty 
tbrooghout the worhl ? 25. What are its results npon the evils it was 
supposed it migh^ foster ? 26. Is there any danger in disseminating 
doctrines of dissension and disunion?. 27. What would result from 
the destruction of the Constitution? 28. If the Union were destroyed} 
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'feeUe natioiiSy "where now exist the most 
prosperous peo{d6 of the world 'Questions 
that are now debated and reasonably 'de- 
cided in the 'Halls of Congress, would then 

im be 'decided by brute force in the field of 
'battle. 

(^ 19l) Let 'disuoicNi once take place^aikl 

who can tell where the 'line of division will 

\ . 'endt Who could tell the number of unprin- 

i» cipled politicians and military 'adventurers 
that would sprii^ up; the 'enormous Utxes 
that would be 'exacted of the people to sup* 
port armies for mutual 'aggression; the mili-, 
tary despotism and the consequent 'misery that 

Mi would 'inevitably follow T (§ la) But how 
can the Constitution he 'maintained^ unless 
it is made knoMm to the 'people, and how 
can it be made known if not 'taught in 
our schools? Unless the youth of our ' land 

lis learn to 'appreciate the security It gives to 
property, liberty, equal laws, and even life, 
and 'realize the truth ^at measures injurious 
to one section of our country must 'eventually 
injure all; ('divided, we must surely fall;) that 

m united our country will not only 'stand, but 
take the * lead of all others in the improve- 
ment of the 'social condition of man, and 
'attain a degree of renown unequalled in the 
'annals of the world. (^14.) For nearly 
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hoiy would questions of sectional moment be then decided? (§ 12,) 
29. Would the Union, once divided, continue without numerous sub- 
divisions and distractions? (§ t3.) 30. What is the only effectual w«y 
to support the Constitution ? 31. In what consists the strength of oar 
country? 32. To what desirable position does the Constitution lead 
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178 'six thousand yean has the world been 
ereated, yet during that 'time liberty has 
heretofore been 'pent up in narrow territo- 
ries, and never befDre had 'dominion on such 
a 'magnificent scale as is now exhibited in 

180 America ; never before have 'knowledge and 
equal laws been 'extended to the milliony and 
the highest 'offices of honor, of profit, and of 
'usefulness, been given alike to the rich and 
the 'poor ; never before have the mightiest 

185 men of a nation, the brightest 'names in the 
'cnrriculum of fame, risen to immortal .re- 
nown from 'obscurity, solely on the ground 
of 'merit 
(§ 15.) The 'Copsfitution may justly be 

iM 'regarded as the promoter of universal know- 
ledge and 'equality among men, the patron 
of 'letters, the fountain of justice and of 
'order in human society; it is the strong bul- 
wark of American 'freedom. It is a mag- 

1S5 nificent 'structure, reared with une(p]alled 
'wisdom by the purest patriots, and the most 
successful 'benefactors of the human race: 
its ' pillars are now the virtue tod intelli- 
gence of the people; its 'keystone. is union. 

900 Vice, immorality, and corruption may 'under- 
mine the one ; faction, 'sectional jealousies, 
and strife, may 'corrode and destroy the 
other. Let it be the 'care of every Ameri- 
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our country 1 (§ 14.) 33. How long has the world continued under 
despotic rule? 34. What country let the example of freedom to all 
otber«? 35. Are poor men promoted to office under the Constitution? 
36. For what reason? (§ 15.J 37. How may the Constitution be re- 
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cao to 'compiehendtfae vastness of its bkss- 

9QS iogSy and to 'guard it from all possible 'en- 
croachments. 

(§ 10.) The 'legacy of the Father of his 
country sets forth alike the 'importance and 
the 'paramount claims of the Constitution. 

tM Those who 'revere the sage counsels of hijfn, 
whose fame is 'co-e^tenaiye with the history 
of America, will 'coincide in the opinion, that 
the Constitution should be 'studied in all the 
'schools. *^ It is of infinite moment that you 

su should 'properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your 'collective and 
individual 'happiness; that you should cherish 
a 'cordial, baUtual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; 'accustoming yourselves to think 

S30 and speak of it as of the 'palladium, of your 

'poMticaJ safety and prosperity; watching for 

its preservation with jealous 'anxiety ; dis* 

countenancing whatever may 'surest even 

« a 'suspicion that it can, in any event, be 

vs abandoned ; and indignantly frownii^ 'upon 
the first 'dawning of every attempt 1o alienate 
any 'portion of our country from the rest^or 
to 'enfeeble the sacred ties wh^ch now link 
together the 'various parts/'* 
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garded t 98. What should be the care of every American ? (§ 16.) 
39, Wh»t shottld be pfoperly estimated t 40. Sboald all naderaftand 
the Constitution? 41. Is it .written so that all can nnderstdnd itt 

42. Should each pupil in every school in the country understand itf 

43. Should every citizen study it? 44. How should all speak of 
it? 45. Would it be reasonable or safe to require persons to speak 
in a favorable manner of a document which they had never read? 

•The entire FurdweU Addre« w ioMrted in the " CiiiMm*i fHamml, bj Joeeph Butifttt 
Buftewh." 
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(^17.) Great were the beartii ftod 'stioag the minilsi 
Of those who 'ihimed, in high dehate, 
The 'immortal league of love that binds 
Ottr ftir 'broad empire, state with state. 

And deep the 'gladness of the hour, 
When, as the 'auspicious task was done, 

In 'solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to QLea^'a *irvar«»sii So«. 

That *noble race is gone ; the suiis 
or sixty years have 'risen and iet; 

But the bright 'links those chosen ones 
So strongly 'ibrged,' are brighter yet 



i| 



Wide-^as *<mr omnfree race increi 
' Wide shall extend the 'elastic chain. 

And bind, in 'everlasting peace, 
' State afVer state, a 'mighty train.^.-3««AVT. 



(§ 17.) 46. What were great? 47. What strong? 48. What was 
framed? 49. What was giren? 50. To whom? 51. What is gone? 
53. What are brighter yet? 53. What shall extend wide? 54. Should 
all endeavor to imitate the virtues of Washington, who en<leavored 
never to teH a falsehood, violate an obligation, or be guilty of any other 
dishonorable act? 55. If we strive to attain the highest pinnacle, shall 
we be happier, and accomplish more good than we should otherwise ?■ 
56. Who do you suppose Uke happiest in this life, the wicked or the 
good? 



LESSON XL. 

TOE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF VOTERS.* 

(§ L) The. impressions and 'prejudices 
imbibed in infancy — the 'infancy of a person] ^^ 
or of a nation — ^and 'perpetuated in the use 
of 'terms and phrases which should vary 
5 with changing circumstances, are^ 'perhaps, protMUf. 



< >m tinm ^ 



(§ 1.} 1. What can yoo s^y of impressions imbibed in early life? 

* This mlvect m not deemed irrBleT&ut to tlie eduoatioa of feoMlea. taamncb m thej un 
naUmlljr th« flnt ttainera of eliitdren, and should possess all mformatioa ia raferanoe to our 
social and jMlitical iastKufcioni. 
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in no instance more 'indelibly and injuriously 
fixed, than those relating to our 'social, poli- 
tical, and 'national associations. Thus, the 
phrases and the impressions 'incident to them, 

10 '^ right of suffrage,^* which 'implies the. grant 
by the 'ruling power to the subject to exer- 
eise the dective 'franchise, and **go¥^m- 
meot,** as applied to a 'detached body of 
men in power, are both rendered 'obsolete 

15 by the ^peculiar character of our republican 
institutions, and by the 'declaration that ** all 
men are 'created free and equal ;" hence 
society, as -^regards its organization and go- 
vMiiment, is resolved into its 'original ele* 

20 moots; and man votes, and elects 'legislators 
and riders, as a right, not as a 'privilege ; 
government 'exists for man, not man for 
government (^ 3») As then all men are 'po- 
litically free and equal, the only 'operation 

35 necessary to 'constitute civil society is their 
association for social enjoyment, the 'protec- 
tion of the 'weak against the strong, the 
'ignorant against the shrewd, the destitute 
against the wealthy, 'and m forth; and in this 

30 'compact each has equal liberty to partici- 
pate and 'express bis wilL The united will 
of every member 'constitutes the govern- 
ment of a republican 'community. 
(§3.) A 'republican government then, is 

35 nothing more nor less than 'a contract fontied 
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2. Do people derive the right to vote from their rulers t 3. For what 
doet goyerntnent exist? {§ 9.) 4. Whftt are some of the advlkntsges 
of society? (^ 3.) 5. What is a republican government? 6. Whali* 
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by the people for ''mutual protection, d^ 
fence, and security <^ their 'inalienable rights* 
Hence the duty oS every freeman, is 'plam i 
his own intopest atid the 'interest of those 

40 dear to his beact, his family and his 'sue* 
cessors, require him to meet the 'assembled 
'community and express his wish respect^ 
ing measures Iproposed for the general 
"weal, which will be found uUianately to 

45 'subserve his own self-interest (§4«) But 
bow, add wheHs, shall a 'modest, humble in- 
dividual, meet the 'assembled community, 
'composing this great nation, to exfMress his 
'opinion fearlessly and efficiently T At the 

50 'polls. His diffidence is there at once re- 
lieved by the 'cQiisciousness of his rights and 
the use of the 'ballot; and his v<He, thus cast, 
may 'counterpoise, that of the millionaire 
over his 'confers, the judge on the bench, or 

55 the 'general in command. ' 

(§ 5.) Except in very small 'communities, 
the direct 'agitation of the question under 
debate, cannot conveniently and 'simultane* 
oiisly be discussed and decided by the- 'united 

60 will of the nation^ This 'circumstance gives 
rise to a representative republican 'govern- 
ment, ii^ which the voter 'delegates to his 
representative the privilege of 'carryii^ his^ 
'opinions to the legislature, and presenting 
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the duty of evejry freeman 1 (^ 4.) 7. How do voters express their 
c^iaioDS ? 8. Is there any difference between the vote of the tnan 
that cannot read and that of the most learned man in the country ? 

J (§ 5.) 9. What gives rise to a representative government ? (4 6.) 10. 
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65 them for bim. (§ 6.) But let the Voter bear 
constantly in 'mind, that the ballot here cast, 
is his 'immediate opiiuon, expressed on the 
matter at issue, and such 'collateral points 
as are 'connected with it, to be immediately 

70 decided in the * legislature by his agent; &nd 
no one should be so 'thoughtless as to con- 
sider the ** election** merely an 'opportunity 
ct expressing his 'partiality for a iarorile 
aspirant, who has 'elicited admiration by a 

75 'facetious ^ stump speech,'* or for the gratifi- 
cation of 'personal feelings ; the candid citi- 
sen will 'discard all unworthy motives ; he 
will look with pureness of heart and 's^i- 
cerity of purpose, to the future 'effects of 

80 the 'choice ofcfiicers. (§ 7.) He will neither 
be the 'tool of party, nor albw personal 
'enmity or (mjudice to sway his vote. He 
will 'participate with the pure patriotism of 
other ages in the self 'sacrifice of individual 

85 or party preferences, for the most 'merito- 
rious and the ablest officers, and, 'governed 
by good common sense, and patriotic 'reflec- 
tion, will select a faithful, 'efficient, and 
trusty 'agent, to convey and execute his will 

90 on 'subjects connected wit;h his interest, the 
interest of the nation, the well-being of 'Chris- 
tianity and of the 'world. 

(^ 8.) Thus, as so much 'importance is 
attached to the 'elective franchise^ it appears 
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What sfaonld. every voter bear in mind ? 11. To what will every pa- 
triotic voter look? (§ 7.) 12. What should not sway the opinion of 
the ^oter ? 13. What will govern every intelliniem voter? (4 8.) U. 
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95 that the 'duty of a voter is one of great pri- 
vilege to the freeman'; but its 'importance to 
the nation rests on the honesty, the. 'candor, 
and 'intelligence of its * several members ; 
hepce the 'propriety and necessity of the ex- 

100 ertions to 'disseminate, with other general 
'topics of education, a knowledge of the 
principles of the government, and to 'incul- 
cate morality and ^rdigion — 'the pillars <mi 
which rest the freedom, the 'permanency, 

105 and the entire value of our 'republican insti- 
tutions. (^9.) Every 'vbter is bound by self- 
interest, independent of the unerring com- 
mands of the scriptures, to 'support such 
measures as will 'contribute most to amelio- 

110 rate the sufferings and 'distresses of society^ 
to the general 'prosperity of his country, and, 
above all, to the 'perpetuity of its institutions. 
In the 'course of time, additions to and altera- 
tions of the Constitution must 'necessarily be 

115 proposed for the 'consideration of the people, 
and even its very existence is 'comnrtitted to 
them; hence the imperative 'injunction is 
placed upon all, to 'understand that document, 
which has conferred so many 'blessings upon 

120 mankind; and, 'inasmuch us there are in <5ur 
country about a- million of 'adult white per- 
iona that cannot read, it is 'deemed impor- 
tant here to state 'briefly the necessity and 
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In what way does the elective franchise benefit the nation'? l5. 
What are the pillars on which the permanency of republican inali- 
tutions rest? (i^) 10' What is every voter bound to do? 17. What 
must be propoted in the course of time? 18. Can persons unable 
to read be considered safe guardians of liberty? 19^. Who direct the 
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claims of iouiid instructioDt to 'alkide to the 

Its duty of aO to support 'measures for the ge- 
neral 'diffiision of knowleclgey and eqiecially 
of those who 'direct through the ballot-box 
the 'destiny of the nation. 
(^ 1<K) If a citixen neglects to 'xpte» he 

i» 'relinquishes one of his most valuable privi- 
leges, and neglects an important 'duty. The 
'boast <^ our republic is» its representative 
'feature, and to carry out its plan, all ought 
to be represented. All 'tmght to vote, for if 

13S they do not, the 'object of gov^nment fails, the 
'people are not ^wholly, but only in part« repre- 
sented. Every good citizen who 'stays aviray 
from the polls, may be justly said to 'frustrate 
the plan of our institutions ; and in 'case of 

140 bad officers being elected, to support 'tacitly 
their election and its 'consequences. (§11.) 
In voting, a 'man is acting both for himself 
and his country, and is undar 'obligation to 
use the utmost 'disorimination and sound 

14$ sense in the 'selection of public ofllc^s, and 
conduct himself on all 'occasions with cool- 
ness, 'cand(Mr, and kindness. There should 
never 'be any angry words, or imputations 
of bad 'motives. The display of ungovem« 

i» aUe temper, or of rude and 'ungentlemanly 
conduct, is 'beneath the dignity of freemen. 
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destiny of the political affairs of the nation ? (§ 10.) 20. What does 
the man relipquish who neglects to vote ? 21. Why should all vote 
io a republican government? (§ 11.) 22. Upder what obligation is 
every man who votes? 23. What should never exist?' 24. Do the 
best of men ever make mistakes ? 25. Do instaiices occur in which 
men think profound statesmen wrong* — in which) if they possessed 
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afid totally Wwarthy of a citizen of the Ame- 
rican 'republic. The best of men may some- 
, times 'think they are ri^t, and yet be in the 

itf wrong; and men oft^i think 'profound states- 
men in the wrong, when, if tfaiey 'enjoyed 
their advantages, they would 'know that they 
were in the 'right 

(^ 13.) In making political 'statements, it 

160 is 'incumbent op those who advance them to 
use much 'caution and inquiry in reference 
to their 'validity ; it is by fair and honorable 
'discussion that the cause of human liberty 
is 'advanced ; and the greatestiblly any party 

165 or people can commit, is to 'cheat, *dupe, 
and deceive each other; all honorable men 
will 'endeavor to 8iq[^K>rt the cause of truth 
and justice. As 'treason is the worst crime 
known in civil society, so shouM political 'de- 

170 ceivers be 'ranked among the most heinous 
falsifiers of truth, and be 'dismissed from 
,tke society of sM^honoTBble arid respectable 
men. (§ 13.) Experience 'proves, that the 
more the human race are 'accustomed to rea- 

175 son and reflect upon their 'duties, the more pure 
and 'holy they become. A community that hds 
for a 'series of centuries been oppressed by 
taxation, and made the 'cringing slaves of 
'despotism, are prone to run into the extremes 

180 of vice and fotfy when their 'shackles are 
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proper infoTmation, they wonld find that they were right f (§ 12.) 2S. 
What is the result of fhir and honorable dtecussion 1 27. How should 
political deceivers be regarded? (§13.) ^8.' What does experience 
prove ? 29. In what way can you answer the objection that man is 
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removedt and are sometimes ' led to believe 
that ** kings Fule by divine nght»" and that 
man is not 'capable of self-government ; with- 
out ever 'reflectiMg aa the absurdity, that if 

iss men« in the 'aggregate, cannot control their 
own affairs, the 'baser class of mea^ may 
seize the 'prerogative of heaven, iind not 
only 'govern themselves* but also others; that 
the 'greater number should be oppressed with 

]M taxes to support in sumptuousnees the 'few; 
that they must have *an imbecile race of 
kings, to force them to 'submit to law and 
to do right (^ 14.) The fact is, that in 
times pastf education has been 'denied to 

^^ the mass of the people ; hence the most 'dis- 
interested benefactors of 'ovr race,— -those 
who 'disseminated mo^t the fundamental 
principles of human 'equality — that the 
people should be free and 'enlightened — that 

90^ 'virtue and wisdom constituted the. highest 
'excellence of character — and that men should 
be 'respected according to their personal merit 
and the 'piety 4>f their liyes, have been sacri- 
ficed by the 'illiterate multitude, who were 

90S 'duped and made the tools of artful despots. 
(§ 15.) Recount the names of the most ^re- 
nowned 'philosophers of antiquity, the most 
disinterested statesmen, the ablest 'orators, 
the purest 'philanthropists, even to him ''who 
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incapable of seir-government? (§ 14.) 30. What has heretofore beea 
the state of education? 31, What has been the fate of those wbo 
have heretofore contributed most to human happiness? (§ 1<^«) ^^ 
What are the names of the most distinguished philosophers of anti- 
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810 spake as never man spake/* they have 'suf- 
fered the most 'excruciating pains, and death, 
through 'ignoranoe* by the hands of those 
whose best interests couU alone be 'promoted 
by their existence; 'Providence will ev^ 

s)5 render the Inevitable hour of death happy to 
those who -live for the 'benefit of mankind. 
The dupes of tyrants have brought 'untold 
misery and wretchedness upon ' mankind, 
and thmr ignorance and 'subserviracy have 

s» often 'clothed the world in mourning. (§16b) 
'Ignorance then cannot be anything but a 
moral criipe of the darkest 'dye to those who 
have 'imperishable education placed within 
their reach, and fail to take the 'prize. The 

»5 history of the world, the 'infallible index of 
future human action^ 'shows that no peq>le 
can remain free who are 'illiterate : know- 
ledge, true knowledge, is 'indispensable to 
secure 'permanently in families even the ne- 

23b cessary 'riches of this world. Without it, in 
a republic, it is 'utterly impossible for wealth 
to continue in, and 'contribute happiness to 
a family ; it becomes the 'putrid carcass that 
invites 'unseen vultures, which seize it, and 

335 bring either poverty or 'inevitable ruin on its 
'possessors. 
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quity f 33. Name the most distinguiahed oratori and phlla'nthropiBtsf 
34, How, and for what did thejr flufferl (^ 16.) 35. Why is it a crime 
to be ignorant ? 36. What is shown by the history of the world, on 
this subject? ^7. Why is knowledge necessary to public *iiid private 
prosperity? 3S. Wiiai does wealth prove to its possessore without 
knowledge. 39. Do those who live for the benefit -of mankind best 
adrance the cause of Christianity? 
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LESSON XLI. 

(§ ].) *Sn.F-iNTERssT alone, even for this 
worid'g 'enjoyment, renders moral intelli- 
gence 'indispensable; let then no one rest 
'satisfied whilst, within this Union, there are 
5 hundreds of thousands who *find it d^UmH 
to 'discriminate between right and wrong; 
it is not 'enough that they know how to read 
and write ; an 'enlightened man without pro- 
bity, may become the more 'efficient tool for 

10 mischief; but morality should be 'paramount 
to letters. Let the 'youthfid mind be always 
Impressed with moral examples in theory and 
'practice, and so be fortified against the evil 
influences of after-life. (§2.) Let the 'in- 

15 structorsofyouth receive such 'remuneration, 
and such honor, that the 'profession may com- 
mand the ablest 'talents of the land, and so- 
ciety will receive the rich 'rewards of the 
common harvest 'Apathy to the vital sub- 

20 ject of the moral 'training of the young may 

be fatal ; no citizen, however 'wealthy, or 

however 'exalted, can escape the evils of 

surrounding and 'depraved ignorance. Let 

f none 'imagine themselves in permanent isecu^ 
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(^ l.\ 1. What renders moral intelligence indispensable? 2. Can 
the morals of children, or the property of individaaUi remain safe 
among ignorant and corrupt communities? 3. What may an enlight- 
ened man without morality become ? 4. What examples are requi- 
site to enforce morality? (4 2.) 5. Who. will reap the benefits of 
having good instructors ? 6. What is necessary to have a good school 
besides good teachers? 7. Are any so wealthy or so exalted, that 
they may be shielded from surrounding ignorance? 8. Vi^ho have a 
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25 rity, surrouiided by 'menial darknesSf or im- 
moral 'mental illuminatioD ; all have a part 
to 'perform — the richest and the poorest, the 
'mightiest men of the nation, and the feeblest 
women of tlie land ; no 'citizen should be 

30 'destitute of feeling for the mental distresses, 
^sufferingSy and perishing wants of the multi- 
tudes within this republic, (§ 3.) May no 'le- 
thean stupor overtake, or contracted 'personal 
v^ews 'engross the attention of the citizens 

35 of America, till, revelling in the 'fruits of 
others' labors, and claiming part of the 're« 
Bowo of their ancestors, the hand of 'barba- 
rian 'ignorance writes '' mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin," on the walls of the 'republic, and 

40 the tide of 'brutal force, guided by mental 
'depravity, sweeps for ever liberty from the 
'shores of America* Let then every one re- 
member that here the people rule, that the 'mi- 
nority must always 'submit to the majority, 

45 whether their 'political measures savor of 
vice or virtue, of folly or 'wisdom ; the vigi- 
lance of all should be Used, tliat the 'eloquence 
of leaders, the 'zeal fpr party may not cause 
them to' 'forget either the rights or mental 

50 wants of their 'country. 

(§ 4.) All minorities in a 'republic are en- 
titled to equal rights and 'protection with the 
majority, and any 'violation of the just rights 
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part to perform in the univeral dissemination of knowledge? 0. Who 
founded those republican institutions, the blessings of which we now 
enjoy ? (§ 3.) 10. To what has ** mene, mene, tekel, upliarsin," refer- 
ence? 11. What is tlie expression, *« walls of the republic," called 1 
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of any minorityy however /imall, would be 

65 'despotic oppressioii in a republic; and the 
worst of all despotisms has been *exercised 
by ignorant 'multitudesy over the wisest and 
best citizens. Any man that *v&te» for an 
evil person, for any office^ commits a 'hei- 

00 nous 'ofience against his country und human 
liberty; he does all in his power to 'disgrace 
and 'ruin the republic. But the cause of 
liberty is ever 'onward, and though often be- 
trayedt it cannot be kept down. 'Apparently 

66 crushed and entirely ^consumedy it will rise 

' in some other land, and like the TaUed phoe- 
nix, will revive from^its 'ashes with renewed 
youth and 'vigor. (§ 6.) The great majority 
of the 'people of the American republic will 

70 never knowingly pursue a course 'fatal to 
liberty. Education, 'moral education, is the 
sole 'foundation on which the perpetuity of 
our institutions 'depends; upon it alone is 
centered the future 'renown of America. 

76 'Greece, Carthage, Rome, Poland, Switzer- 

< land, Holland, and 'France, those attempted 

nurseriea of republics, where the 'embers of 

liberty are .still 'glowing, are now to bok to 

the 'eyry of the eagle of fr^om in the New 

80 World. The countries of the Old World, 
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(§ 4.) 12. Under what circumstances may despotism e^st in a re- 
public t 13. What does ft man do who votes for a wicked officer? 
14. Have there been times when there appeared to be no rational 
Kberty in the world 1 15. What has taken place on such occasions? 
(% 5.) 16. Will the majority of the American people knowingly pursue 
a wrong course ? 17. What is then the only security for the perpetnity 
of our institutions? 18. What countries are now to beoome disciples 
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that formerly contaiiied all that was 'consi- 
dered *ofwrp€Lmng splendor in the produc- 
tions of man and of 'nature, are now to be-, 
come the 'pupils of America; and if we per- 

85 form our duty with the 'fidelity of our an- 
cestors, our country will attain 'enduring 
greatness, and receive, 'through all time, the 
envial^le appellation of the 'Jllma Mater of 
rational 'liberty. 

90 (§6.) in 'conclusion, it may be well to 
remind all 'voters, that we enjoy more liberty 
and are 'subject to more sudden and intense 
'discussions than any other people on the 
globe. Every 'citizen is a voter and a law- 

95 maker, 'almost every one is a politician, 
warmly 'attached to his party; and the op* 
posite views and interests of 'parties engender 
controversies, and there is 'imminent danger 
that the 'ascendency over an opponent may 

100 be too often the aim, 'when, on the contrary f 
the discovery of truth should 'alone be the ob- 
ject of in vestigation. (§ 7.) Party contest, even 
with a small number of 'uninformed voters, 
may endanger the 'tranquillity of the nation 

105 by a 'struggle for power among ambitious 
leaders. Political questions in this 'country 
are to 'test the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, and the 'discretion, moderation, and 
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of America I 19. What maybe the enviable title of Ametica? SK). 
What is requisite on our part? (§6-) 21. What are the people of this 
country subject te? 22. What iB each ToteiT? 23. What causes con- 
troversies? 24. What should be the object of all discussion? (§7.) 
2d. What may endanger the liberties of the nation f 26. Upon whom 
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'integrity of American politicians. Upon the 
m present generation devdves the 'momentoos 
qg^tion of republican government If 'soc- 
eessful, we shall 'recommend our institutions 
to the 'esteem, the admiration* and the imita- 
tion-of the 'civilized world, 
itf (§ 8.) It is believed that no 'secular know- 
ledge can 'contribute so much to the stabi- 
Iity» perpetuity, and 'grandeur of our insti- 
tutions, and so well 'prepare voters to dis- 
charge their 'duties, as a familiar acquaint- 
no ance with the Constitution. The 'converse 
of the present and the 'rising generation, n^t 
only with its 'principles, but with the causes, 
the motives, the forbearance, the 'unwearied 
labor in its production, and the 'unparalleled 
iss wisdom and 'sagacity of its framers-*-the 
daily and domestic 'intercourse with that 
'hallowed instrument, and the pure spirit of 
its authors, must promote 'harmony and 
union< and 'inspire 6 very one with patriotism, 
130 and *an ardent desire faithfully and effi- 
ciently to 'perform his duty. Voters are the 
protectors of the 'charter of freedom; the 
children of the 'poorest may yet enjoy sorae 
of its highest 'honors, and, like its framers, 
139 by patriotism and merit 'engrave their names 
on the pillars of 'imn>ortaiity. Let then every 
one, 'severing the chains of prejudice, select 
the best men for ofifice, th^t the 'duration of 
the republic may be 'co-extensive with tifne. 

- ■ ■ — ■ - ■ ., ■ ■ - ■ — 

deyolves the momentous question of republican goiTernmeilt? (§ 8.) 
37. What 18 believed to best prepare voters to discbarge their duties 1 
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LESSON XLII. 

mfTIXS AND RE8P01I8IBII.1TIBB OT JVBOR8. 

(§ 1.) Thb right of trial by 'jury was justly 
'considered by our ancestors as one of the 
most 'inestimable privileges of freemen, and 
the 'violation of this prerogative was one of 
5 the causes* of the revolotion. No 'citizen f 
of the United States, 'excepting those in the 
'regular army, and civil officers under the 
'general government, can ever be deprived of 
this natural 'birthright. Jury trials in civil 

10 suitS; wften the amount in 'controversy ex- 
ceeds twenty dollars, are also 'guaranteed to 
. every citizen in this country. (§ 2.) 'Though 
the trial by^ jury has in all 'ages been highly, 
prized, and is justly considered the 'palladium 

1$ of liberty, yet 'comparatively little has hereto- 
fore been done 'duly to discipline the mind, 
or to impress the responsibility of the 'under- 
taking on the minds of those who are to 'i^it 
as 'judges, and decide on matters affecting 

20 not only the fortunes, the 'reputations, and 
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(4 !•) I- How Wttt tbe trial bj jurjr regarded by onr ancestoM? 
2. Wb«t is your opinion df the trial by jury ? 3. What are your rea- 
sons IbTthis opinion? 4. What is the difference between denizen and 
dtizatt in the 5th line ? 5. What persons in the United States are not 
tried by jury? 6. Can civil facers, after being impeached, be tried 
by jpryl 7. Why does not this conflict with Article V. of the Amend- 
Rieotfl of th« Constitution ? fi. Can the memb^s of the established 
army be tried by a jury 1 9. By whom must they be tried? (§ !2.) 
10. Can any abuses result from trial by jury? 11. What has heretc^ 
lore been done to discipline the minds of the majority of the people 

* See DeduratifNi e# Independeiioe, page 94. 

i See Aitkdee Y., VI., sad VIL, of the AmendmMits-to the CoiwtitatiM, pefw Itf sal 144. 
MlmAxtUlm lIL^section leoond, of the CiinstitatioB. pai^e 136. 
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the lives of their fellouhcitizenSf but even the 

^tDeU-heing of society, and the permanency 

of our institutions of 'justice. (§ 3.) The 

,. object of juries is *thwaried, if men, from 

35 deficient or 'improper mental training, are 
incapable of listening to 'evidence, and rea- 
soning and 'discriminating between direct 
and 'irrelevant testimony. It is well known 
that men wIk> have never formed the 'habit 

30 of attention, of investigating and 'reasoning 
for themselves, after listening for a few 
days to evidence, become totally 'bewildered 
with regard to the 'matter in controveiiiy. 
Hence, it is 'evident that well-meaning men 

35 may often be called upon to 'discharge duties 
for which they are totally 'unprepared, and 
if not suitably, 'qualified by mental training, 
they may become the instruments of 'de- 
priving their fellow-citizens of their ^rnost 

40 valuable 'rights. 

(§ 4.) It is a prominent 'object of this book 
to impart a 'zest for critical, accurate, and 
'continued attention, and the most extended 
examinatioos of any 'subjects that may come 

45 under consideration, to strengthen and 'dis- 
cipline the mind, and awaken that 'com- 
mendable spirit of self 'reliance and self per- 
severance, which is 'essential to the highest 
'success in any calling, and which constantly 
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while at school,, to act «8 jurors? (§3.) 12. What may thwart the 
object of juries?' 13. What is necessary for one properly to discharge 
any duty which involves testimony, and affects the property or lives 
of persons? (^ 4.) 14. What is the difference between o6;cc< and 
I detign, in the 41st line ? 15. What is necessary to the highest success 
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50 'affords renewed aixl ificreased pleasure, in 
the most 'intense thought and the most un- 
wearied 'application* (§5.) It is believed 
than no youth x^an study this book 'thoroughly 
without being better 'prepared in due time to 

55 discharge ^efficiently, not only the office of a 
juror, but all the varied 'duties of life — that 
. its use. will 'indelibly impress on the minds 
of all, the importance of the prop^ 'disci- 
pi^ of the 'mental pawer$^-4h9X9 actuated 

60 by the pui^ 'philanthropy, and the loftiest 
'patriotism, as. well as the consciousness 
that their own private interest and 'imme- 
diate personal 'happiness are inseparably 
linked with their 'social duties, they will be- 

65 come the enlightened, the efficient, the 'vigi- 
lant 'guardians of justice. Thus, while each 
receives new 'impulses to Cidtivaley in the 
best possible 'maimer, the immortal mind, an 
imperishable 'foundation is laid, on which to 

70 'rear the inseparable superstructures of do- 
mestic bliss and national 'greatness. 

(§ 6.) As the object of this work is to 'be- 
nefit in 'part the present as well as the rising 
generation, the 'following subjecta will be 

75 'briefly considered ; the manner of the organi- 
zation of juries j the nature and 'c(iaracter of 
their duties; the 'extent of their power; the 
'correct way of doing business ; their respon- 
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Id any calling? (§ 5.) 16. What effect is it hoped the use of this book 
will have upon the minds of the young? 17. What is the result of 
impulses to.cultivate the undying mind? (§ 6.) 18. What is the object 
of this work? 19. What subjects is it proposed to consider? (§7.). 

21 
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and *i9^bteHce oft the social and 
political 'inttitiitioiia of our country. (§ 7.) 
A jury is a 'certain number of citizi^ss, se- 
lected at 'stated periods, and in the manner 
' p rescribed by the laws of the various states, 
whose 'business it is to decide some question 

86 of 'controveny 9 (Mr legal case. Juries Are of 
two kinds; the grand jury and the *p6tit 
jury. In whatever 'manner the jutors may 
be 'selected from the people, it is the duty of 
the sheriff of the teimty or 'district, to re- 

M turn 'their tuimes, on a piece of paper, to the 
court, i«evious to the 'appointed day^r 
Cfeoing. Grand 'jurors must be selected 
from the county or 'district over i^hich the 
court has 'jurisdiction. Twenty-four men 

M are 'summoned to attend court, but not more 
than twenty-three are ever 'entered upon 
duty. (§ 8.) This prevents 'tf ccntfngency 
that might otherwise 'take flace^ of having 
twelve 'men in favor of arraigning a party 

i« for trial, 'opposed to the other twelve, who 
might wish to 'ignore the indictment. Not 
less than twelve men can 'serve on any grand 
jury in any state ; aftd 'generally some odd 
number, 'between twelve and tw6nty-four, is 
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20. What IB a juryl 21. How are juries selected? 22. Bo all the 
statMhave tbe stole laws ia leferenca to Janet? 2$. How many 
kinds of juries are there ? 24^. What is a sheriff? 25. What is tbe 
doty of tbe sheriff? 26. What is a panel ? 27. What is the difference 
between pomd and pamndf 28. What n the largest number of grand 
jnr6r« aver sworn? {% 8.) 29. Why is not a larger aamber swore? 
30. What is the smallest number of men that can tret serve on a 
grand jury? 31. What number is usnelly selected ? 33i Wliat is afi 
odd number? 33. How is the foreman usually selected? (^9.) 34. 
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US 'selected. After they.are called tothe lide of 
tbe;court-drooin 'appropriated for the jury, tbey 
are geueraUy 'permitted to chooae their own 
'foretnaa But the judges can aj^intt or 
rather nominate a 'foreman for them* 

« 

m (§ 0.) The fot^man is then required to 'take 
the following oath <^ 'affirmati(Mi» which is 
ladminislered by some authorized person >^ 
** You» A* R, do 'solenmly swear (or affirm)f 
that yoii will 'diligently inqaire, and true 

lu ^presentments make^ of all such articfes, 
'mattery and things, as shall be given to you 
in 'charge, or otherwise come to your know- 
ledge, touching the preset 'service; the 
commonwealth's* counsel, your 'feUows% and 

i» your own, you shall *keep $ecret ; you shall 
present no one for 'envy, hatred, or malice, 
nor shall you leave any one 'unpr^sented, for 
fear, fevor, 'afl^tion, or hope of reward or 
'gain; but sh^Il present all things truly, as 

iss they come to your 'knowledge, according to 
the -best of your understanding, so help you 
God.*' (§ 10.) After the 'foreman has taken 
the above 'official oath, the grand jurors are 
'sworn according to the following precedent: 

T» «* You and 'each of you do solemnly swear 
(or affirm)* that the same 'oath (or affirma- 
tion) which your foreman has taken 'ov hit 
fartt yoxx and every one of you shall well 
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What it the fbraman and each of the jurors yeqaired to do before pro- 
ceeding to bttsineee? (^ 10.) 35. What is the diflference between 
nMra and tfitmtd^ m the 130th line ? 36. After the grand jury are 
sworn, what should be done? 37. May the powers of the grand jury 
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sod truly 'observe on your part" The grand 

m jurors, after being thus * jwom or t^brmed^ 
should be informed by Ibe 'presiding judge 
of the 'nature of their business and the 
extent of their 'jurisdiction, which eome- 
times may be 'permitted to ertend beyond 

m the 'limits of their county; be riiouki also 
'briefly allude to all the.oflences, and other 
mattersr which it is their duty to 'investigate, 
(^ll.) It is tlie duty of the jury then to 're- 
tire to a room appropriated 'eolely to their use, 

us and sit in secret as a jury of 'accusation. The 
ioromanacts as 'chairman, and the jury should 
appoint one of their number to 'perform the 
duties of 'secretary ; but no records should 
be kept of their proceedings, except those 

i» that are 'essential f<»r their transacting their 
own business in ord^, and for their 'official 
use» (§ 18») After the grand jury is 'organ- 
ised, the 'Attorney-general usually supplies 
them with bills of 'indictment, which should 

IS 'specify the allegations against oflfenders. On 
these biUs are 'written the names of the wit- 
gesses by whose 'evidence they are supported. 
The witnesses, before the jury 'proceed to 
business, should be in 'attendance at court, 

v» and should be 'carefully examined, with the 
utmost 'scrutiny, and in such manner as in 
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ever extend beyond their ovrn county? ^8. When? (§ 11.) 39. 
What should the grand jury do aAer receiving the directions of the 
judge? 40. Should they have any officer besides tfav forernao ? 41. 
Why? 42. Why should tbey not keep permanent records of their 
proceedings? (^ 12.) 43. Who usually draws up tliebills of indic^ 
meot for the jury? 44. What should the indiotraent contain? 45. 
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the 'jiidgroen^of the jury will best elicit the 
whole truth io 'reference to the f&ading ip- 
dictmopt ; for the 'pbject of the graod jury 

U5 is, to secure the 'puoishmei^ of the guilty, 
and to 'protect the innocent ; to prevent the 
commission of 'crime, and lead all to reve- 
rence and obey the laws of the 'land; tq 
show that the way of the 'transgressor is 

no hard, and that the only 'path of safe^ is the 
path of 'duty. 



Why should witnesses be in attendance at court? 46. How shovld 
tbef be eJEaniiaedl 47. What tboiild be the ot^t of every grand 
jiupor? 



LESSON XLIII. 

(§1.) Tbk grand jury shoidd 'always ex- 
amine witnesses under oatht and proceed 
with the utmost Vigilance and caution. — 
When twelve jurors have 'agreed that the 

5 accused party *aiight to be placed upon trial, 
it is their duty at once to 'find a true bill,and 
any ^further delay on their part is meidy 
a waste of time, and of the public 'money, 
When the grand jury 'find a true bill agaioilt 

10 an 'accused party, on the testimony of others, 
it is 'called an indiotm^t, (^ 2,) When 
twelve or more jurors *know of any pablic 
oflbnoe 'within th^ir jurisdiction, or if evep 
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(4 1.) \. In what manner should grand jurors examine eyidence f S. 
What is their duty, when twelve have decided to put the accused gn 
trial ? (§ 2.) 3. What may be done when twelve or more furors know 
of any public o0ence ? 4. What when one juror knows of any crime t 

j}r ^-- '"'"■■■'■■' ' 
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one or more *jiiran, less than twelve, know 

15 of any lifaelt ^nuisance, or public ofl&nce,lie or 
they may be 'placed on oath, and examined 
in the same way as any other 'witnesses, and 
after snch 'examinati(»9 if twelve jurors shall 
agree that the 'allegaticms are just, they may 

20 find a true bill, and cause the 'authors or 
oflRmders to be brought to 'trial When a 
bill is found in this 'manner, it is usually 
called a presentment. It should be 'drawn 
up in *l^al fomfi, describing the alleged 

25 oflence, with all the proper 'accompaniments 
of time, and 'circumstances, and certainty 
of the Ubel, 'nuisance, or crime. The word 
presentment, in the jurors' oath, 'compre- 
hends all bills, and is 'consequently used in 

30 its 'mo$t extended apj^ation* - 

(§ 3.) No 'indictment or presentment can 
be made^ except by the 'agreement of at least 
twelve jurors. When a 'true bill is found, it 
is-'iAe dutyqfihe fiHreman to write on the 

35 'back of the indicUnent, «<a true bill,'' with 
the 'date, and sign his name as foreman. 
The bill should be 'presented to the court 
publicly, and 'in t/ie presence qfvJl the jurors. 
When an indictment is not 'proved to the 

40 satisfaction of twelve 'jurors, it is the duty 
ct the 'foreman to write on the back of the 
bill, with the date, ^'loe care ignorant^^^ or 
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5. What is the difference between 9^. pretetUment and an indietincnt? 
0. How should a preujUment be made? (§ 3.) 7. What number of 
jnrors must concur, to bring in a true bill? 8. Afler the jury have 
concluded to find a true bill, ^bat is the duty of the. foreman? 9. 
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" not a 'true bin,** or *« not found.** When 
there is not sufficient evidence to 'authorize 

45 the jury to ^find a true bill^ and they express 
a doubt as above 'described, the indictment 
is said to be '^ *made null and void.** The 
indictments, 'instead of being signed by the 
foreman, may be signed^by 'all the jurors, in 

50 which 'case the foreman's name should be at 
the head of the 'Hit of names. (§ 4.) In re- 
ference to 'indictments, the jury must depend 
'entirely on the testimony of others, and their 
own 'judgments. When a disinterested wit- 

55 ness, of good moral 'character, has been in 
ft position to 'know all the facts about which 
evidence is 'required, and has sufficient abi- 
lity to testify in 'courts of justice, the jury 
are legally bound to place implicit 'credence 

60 in such evidence, 'provided there is so 
'motive for telUng a false or exaggerated 
story ; but it requires the closest 'discrimina- 
tion and 'judgment on the part of each juror, 
to detect the 'fallacies of evidence, inasmuch 

65 as the 'accused party can never be present 
(§ 5.) It is 'incumbent on every juror to 
use his own 'opinion and goo4 sense in 
ihesb *mdttecs, as well as all otliers ; ajdd any 
one who is 'swayed by the suggestions of^ 

70 others, against the 'dictates of his own con- 
science, is 'recreant to the trust reposed in 
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Wbat would be the (lifTereoce if and sliotikl be substituted for otf in 
the 42d nrul 43d Irnes? 10. Wliexi is a bill said to be ignored? 11. 
How sbotild all ignored bills be signed? (§^0 12. On what must 
the jury depend in indictments? 13. What is required of each juror? 
(§ 5.) 14. When may a juror be said to be recreant to the trust reposed I 

----- - - - . _-- _ ^ — — . — — -i 
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him. Every public 'oflknGewUbiQ the county 
may be considered a 'legitimate subject of 
'indictment by the grand jary ; but they can 

75 never try the 'accused party ; th^ir business 
is 'simply to inveftigate the case» so far as 
to 'see if the criminated party oi;^ht to be 
put on triaL Hence they are 'debarred 
from examining any witness in his 'favor. 

80 (§ 6.) In 'concluding this subject, it may be 
well to 'remark, that-grand jurors are justly 
bound to 'secrecy; for if they were not, the 
'imprudent remarks of juroirs, that bills had 
been 'found against accuned persons, might 

85 enable the 'guilty to escape^ and thereby 
'thwart the ends ol justice. It would also 
hold out an 'inducement for persons guilty of 
'crimes to inquire of jurors respecting the 
accused, and 'consequently facilitate their 

00 escape. The certainty of 'punishment is the 
surest preventive of crime. 

(§ 7.) The 'duration of seerecy is not in 
all cases 'permanent. If a witness should 
'swear in open court directly of^[x>6ite to the 

95 evidence given in by him 'before the grand 
jury, the 'injunction of secrecy in reference 
to the witness would 'be at an entL Any c^ 
the jurors might be *ptU on oath^ to show 
that the witness was not ^tvorihy of credit, Eosaedia 

too and was guilty of 'tettifying to a falsehood* p^tjmy. 



TU«o«th. 
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in bim t 15* Can the grand jury ever trjr the accused party? (§ 6.) 
10. Assign a few reasons why grand jurors should be bound to secrecy? 
17. What is the surest preventive of crime? (^ 7.) 18. Is the injunc- 
tion of secrecy on the part of grand jurors always permanent ? 19. 

dj 
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'From these reiuons it appears, that tfie grand 
jmy may be jastly 'considered the vigilant 
and efficient guardians of public Virtue. 

JX7&T OF TBIAL8. 

'(§ 8.) To the 'petit jury are committed all 
los ^trials, both civil and criminal. Petit jurors 
inust be 'selected from the citizens residing 
within the ^jurisdiction of the court The 
form of the 'petit jurors' oath varies in the 
'different states of the Union ; the following 
110 'form is in substance generally used: *^You 
and each of you 'solemnly swisar, to try the 
*matter at issue between the parties, and a 
true 'verdict to give, according to law and 
the 'evidence." As the grand jury was con- 
ns sidered the jury of 'accusation, the petit may 
be 'regarded as the jury of conviction ; hence 
' their 'qualifications should be of an equally 
high order, and every one should be 'im- 
bued with a sincere 'desire to render strict 
130 justice to 'all the parties concerned, without 
'partiality or hope of reward. (§ 9.) A petit 
jury 'consists of twelve persons, and unlike 
the grand jury, it requires 'perfect unanimity 
to enable them to render a 'judgment against 
125 any party. When the litigant parties^ in 
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Siaoere^. 
QoMtioa. 
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Jn vrhat Kght may grand jurors be always regarded 1 (§ 8.) 20. What 
is committed to the petit jury? 21. In what way must the petit jury 
be selected ? 22. Do the local customs of this country vary in the 
selection of petit jurors t 23. What is required of each juror before 
Aie, enters on doty? 24. What was the grand jury considered? 25. 
What may the petit jury be considered ? 26. What should be the 
qualifications of the petit jnror? (§0.) i27. Of how many persona 
must a petit jury always consist? 28. What is always necessary to 
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tlieir 'all^ation, come to a fact which is 
'affirmed oo the piae side, and^deaied on the 
other, the cause is at 'issuei and the jury 9X^ 
the 'sole judges of the matter in controversy. 

t» To insure 'uprightness, the trial by jury 
should always be 'in open court The wit- 
nesses should be 'sworn in the presence of 
the judges, the 'counsel on each side, and 
-all the 'spectators. 

us (§ 10.) The 'evidence should then be given 
by the party on whom 'rests the burden of 
prooil After the 'witnesses called by a party 
are examined, the privilege of 'ire-examin- 
ing them is 'allowed to the opposite jSarty. 

140 Whenever a question is 'asked which is 
'considered improper by either of the liti- 
gants, the 'ji^ges decide upon the propriety 
of the admission. 'Generally, before any 
'evidence is ofiered, the counsel who open the 

us cause on each side, make a short 'speech, 
in which they 'state the case, the matter in 
'suit, and the facts which they expect to prove, 
'm order that the jury may better understand 
the evidence. (§11*) After the *paHy v>ho 

150 supports the affirmative of the issiie has 'exa- 
mined all his witnesses, the 'opposite party 
tlien calls evidence to 'support his side of the 
'question. The parties sometimes try to re- 
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enable a petit jury to render « verdiot? 29. Who are the sole judges 
of the matter in controversy 1 30. Why should all trials be in public % 
(i 10.) 31. What is done when an objectionable'questtpn is asked ? 32. 
What is usually done before any evidence is offered I -(§ 1 1.) 33. What 
is done afVer the evidence for the prosecution is examined ? 34. What 
jihould determine in cases of confliqtinff testimony 1 35« What is done 
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155 



HU 



170 



175 



180 



bat the testimooy 'produced by each dther ; 
and whenever 'conflicting testimony in pro- 
dacedt neither the judges, nor mny 'authority 
'but the jury have a right to decide which ie 
'right After all the witnesses have been 
'examined, the counsel for the plaintiff ad- 
dresses the jury, *$i$m9 up the evidence in his 
own favor, 'shows all the strong points in his 
case, and insists upon a Judgment in favor 
of his 'client 

(§ 12.) The opposite 'counsd then addresses 
the jury, and 'tn like manner claims all the 
facts and the law 'on his side of the question. 
A Vepfy efAe plaintif*s counsel to the argu- 
fnents of Ike counsel of the defendant may 'fol- 
low, and then 'fte answer of the counsel of 
the defendigml to the plaintiffs 'replication. 
According to 'custom, the counsel for tfie 
plaintiff has the privilege of 'speaking lasL 
After the 'arguments on both sides are 
'finished, the presiding judge proceeds to 
'mtm up the reliable evidence on both sides, 
and 'exf^ins to the jury so much of it as 
he 'deems correct The opinion of the judge 
should contain a clear and 'explicit exposi- 
tion of the law, but the 'judge should never 
'undertake to decide the facts, for these are 
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after all tlie evidence has been produced T 36. What part of speech 
is bitti irt the 157th )ine? 37. How timny different parts of speech 
may buL be? 38. When is it always a preposition? 39. When an 
ad verb ? 40. When a oonjuoction ? 41. Whet is- Che difference between 
the Roman and the modern English meaninfr of rKent, in the 163d 
line ? (^ 13.) 42. What is a Replication ?^A Rejoinder ? 43. Whooe 
eoansel has the privilege of addressing the jury last? 44 After the 
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committed to tbe jury. It is generaUy Icon- 

'Ceded that the 'judges ara the prc^r iater- 

preten of the law. And the Jury sfaodd 

for ever 'retain inviolable the right of decid- 

189 ing upon the 'validity of testimony. 
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argaments on both sides bare been closed, what is then done ? 45. 
What tbotttd the judge not dol . 46. If he should decide the laetB of the 
case, would the jary be bound to t;oincide with bis views t 47. What 
eTils might result, if a judge decided upon tbe merits of tbe evidence i 
48. What is generally ponoeded to ^e jodgef 49. What to tha jarj ! 
50. What are the advantages of this plan ? 



LESSON XLIY. 

(^ 1.) Aftsk the 'judge has ^summedjup the 
emdence onj balk ridei^ and eluddaied the 
points of the hWf the jury shpuM 'retire to 
some room appropriated *8oldy to their use, 
5 and ceosider 'critically and exclusively the 
subject in 'Utigation. Much reliance as to the 
'meaning of the law may generally be placed 
in the 'explanation of the judge ; but in this 
as well as all other matters 'at issue^ each 

10 juror is bound to 'use his own good sense, 
with the utmost 'prudence and discrimina- 
tion, lest some 'fallacy of jidgment, from 
which the 'wisest and best of men are not at 
alt times 'exempt, should sway the opinions of 

15 the 'court. (§ 8.) Should a juror at any time 
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(^1.) 1. What is meant bjr the judge's charge to the jurjrl 2. What 
should engross the attention of the jary afler they receive the cha^pe 
of the judge ? 3. What are Bome of the important duties of the judges ? 
4. Wbnt are some of tbe essential duties of eaoh juror ? 5. Are uH men 
liable to err in opinion ? 0. Why sbouhl aturt, which implies, several 
jii«lj5Ps,be used in the 15th line, when /acd^e was used in the 1st line* 
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•iMMaesUy believe that the judge had mistaken 
the 'appliciitioo of the law, it is his duty to 
'm^ition duch instaDces in the }ury«rooiD9 and 
if BO juror 'is able to explain the same so as 

2(K to flhow that the beneh was right, they should 
'ol imce inform the presiding judge of the 
same. For no man 'does his duty as a juror» 
or fulfib his obligations to 'society and his 
country, who follows blindly the *ipse dixU 

25 of any man, or any ' body of men.* 

(§3.) No one should ever 'consent to serve 
on a jury who is 'conscious of being unable 
to draw just 'conclusions from statements 
which have before been made; of 'discrimi- 

30 nating between 'specious eloquence and fdain 
evidence ; for if a jury may be 'swayed by 
the enchantment of 'oratory, the lawyer who 
\s the most 'eloquent, or perhaps the one who 
speaks last, will always have au *undue influ* 

35 ence ; and an 'ignorant and incompetent jury 
may then as often be 'arrayed on the side of 
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(^ 2.) 7. What IS the duty of any juror when he thinks the judge has 
erred? 8. Is it the duty of a juror to follow blindly the opinions of 
others? 9. When you substitute eontmumUlf for toeieiy^ ia the 23d line, 
why is it necessary in tlie former instance to prefix the article the? 
(^3.) 10. Who should not serve as a> juror? 11. What may an igno> 
rant and inconipetent jury do? (§ 4.) 12. How should a jury regard 

* The foltowiog brief esttmet from VftOfhmi'N Iteporta will ihow the iodependenoe of EairfMi 
jaiiei, and their aacnd ndberence to ouiiaeieiiee, even in ibe iiilkin<»iie. awl deqmtic rBigm of 
Charles 11. The illastrious William Penn was pat fm trial in London, hi 1670, chaif:ed with 
treaMas, oonte»pt, uiilawftil aaRembljr. and tomult, bvt was aoqoittad bjr a jtuy, agwnk, wliat 
the beiicfa considered *'/ult aiid clear evidence, frven in ofien cuwrt, and also against the cham 
of the jttdiwft in points of law " For this olienee the jnij wen fined and impriaiNied ; boc bjr 
the habeas corpcis were broi^ht before a higher tribunal, and aoqnicted, for tne following' ren- 
M>os : That how manifest soever the evidence might have been to the jodaes, it waa nut plain 
to the jurors, for they did not believe it, ami coaseiiaetttly they were not deserving o# lane and 
hmnisoninenL 

If th^ meaning of these words, 'Jbtiitiff offoinst ihK dutction offhe eourt, in natter of law,' 
be, that if the judge, having heard the evidence given in oonrt, shall lell the jury,, upon th«i 
evidence, the law is fur the plainliff, or liir the defendant, and yon are under the pain of fine and 
imprisonment to find accordingly, ttnd the jury ought of duty eo tu do, then every man sees that 
the jury is but a tro«d)lesome aelav> great charge, md of no use in- deterroming right and 
wrong; and tberefore the Iriuls by them may be better abolished tlian continued.^ 

— L I ■■ ■ - " - . — - - . . I ■ 
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error as on that of 'justice. (^4.) The cq[miioi» 
of the 'court are entitled to much ^and care- 
fid 'conrideraticHi, yet if a jary were to fol- 

40 low implicitly «uch directions, they wotdd 
not comply with the 'requisitions of their 
oath, which 'enjoins them to act according to 
the 'beat of their own knowledge They ar^ 
not to 'see with ** another's eye, nor hear with 

45 another's ear,** but to 'perfintn their duty 

according to the 'dictates of an approving 

'conscience, with an abiding remembrance ^f 

the omniscience and 'omnipresence of CkxL 

(§ 5.) 'Sometimes a case is so plain that 

50 the jury may lender a verdict without leav- 
ing the 'court-room ; bnt when the matter in 
^controversy is involved in much obscurity, 
they should 'retire to the juror's room, and 
therefreely 'interchuige ^ews on &e various 

55 points at issue: it is 'unlawful f(»r any juror 
to have 'communicajtion with any but his 
'fellow-jurors and the proper officers of the 
'court. By the •common law, jurors were 
kept without 'food, drink, candles, or fire. 
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the opinions of the court? 13. How should jurors endeavor to dis- 
charge their duties ? (§ 5.) 14. What may be done bjr the jury when 
the case is piain? 15. When t^iere is much obscurity in the evidence 
what should be done? 16. What is unlawful for jurors to do? 17. 
What is the common law? 18. Wherein does the common law differ 
fh>m the statnte law ? 10. What was a regulation of the common 
law ? 20. Where is the common law in all its essential points in 

-* Am thb terau ** oommoo, or uowritten law," ■ ia general xue, it may be proper here to ob- 
•erra, that the term u omm in cxMatradistinotioa to writtea or statute law, whiob ia a rala of 
aotun praacribed or enacted by the legislative power, and promalgated and recorded in wntiw 
Bat the ooatuBon law is a rale of actioo which derires its authiHity from loaf oanae or eatab- 
Ushed oostom, which has been immemoiially received and recosniMd by Judicial tribonala. As 
tUa law can be tiaood to no poaiUTe statatm, its rules or prinomes are to-be (imnd only in the 
raeonla <tf coaita, and in the repotts of judicial proceedinga Tiie oommon law ia in iovee in 



England, and tts aasantial features ar» ... 
Union, as well as by tbe supreoM court oi 



ised by the supreme courts of eveiy state in the 
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60 until they raidered a Verdict, miens the 

.court directed 'otherwise. (^6.) But juries 

in ^modern tmies are not bound to such exact 

4 

rules, and instances 'frequently occur in which 
they do not come to any 'agreement, and 

65 are 'dismi«Md by the court: the case must 
then hp tried 'de nova. At other times, when 
they find it 'difficult to determine all the 
points in dispute, from the 'perplexity of evi- 
dence, and the 'obscurity of law, they may 

70 render a 'special verdict, which is done, 
either by 'stating all the evidence in general 
terms, and requesting the 'court to decide 
the case for them, or by finding the 'facts of 
the case for the 'plaintiff or defendant, but 

75 requesting the 'judges to decide the case ac- 
cording to Is^w. 

(§ 7.) Criminal prosecutions 'require of 
jurors the most 'unwavering firmness ; they 
are selected ad 'impartial jodges, and should 

80 not 'incline either to the side of leniency 
towards the 'criminals, nor on the other hand 
be unjustly anxious for 'conviction. In the 
United States, the 'tendency of juries is pro- 
bably always to favor the side of the 'guilty, 

85 aiKd consequently it is this 'weakness of our 
'nature that jurors have most to guard against. 
(§ 8.) The certainty of immediate 'punish- 
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force I (^ 6.) 21. What can you say of jurors in modern times f 22. 
W)iat instances occur? 23. When the jnty are dismissed by the court, 
what must be done? 24. What is a special verdict? 25. In what two 
ways may a jury find a special verditt ? (§ 7.) 2G. What is the duty 
of jurors in criminal prosecutions? (§ 8.) 27. What is the surest pre- 
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inent is the surest preveDtive of 'crime; and 
Uie inaitequacy of law, or the laxity of juries 

90 towards crimioals, has a strong tendency 
to lead the injured parties to take Justice into 
their own hands^ and 'summarily avenge 
tlieir real or supposed 'wrongs. This state of 
society is the more to be 'dreaded, as all law 

95 is thus trampled on, and 'anarchy, one of the 
'hideous monsters that have crushed all other 
republics, is thereby 'fostered* (^9.) It re- 
quires but litde * acquaintance wUk human na- 
ture to know, that wherever, 'crime can be 

iM committed with the greatest 'impunity, there 
both property and life are the most 'insecure. 
It is, however, 'natural for those ,who are 
'interested, or expect so to be, to ^ declaim 
'eloquently against the horrid law," and dwell 

los most 'pathetically upon, the. claims of hu- 
manity. Jurors should however 'remember, 
that the 'purest principles of true humanity 
require them to 'protect the innocent and Ishwu. 
punish the guilty; that the 'amount of human 

no 'suflering is infinitely less, confined to' one 
criminal, than extended to many 'victims; 
and that the ^ 'horrid law" has made the fol- 
lowing most 'humane provisions in reference 
to criminal 'prosecutions. (§ 10.) In cases 
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rentive of crime ? ^8. What has a tendency to lead persons to be- 
come aTenf^ers of their own real or supposed wrongs? 29, Why is 
this state of society to be dreaded ? 30. What part of speech is tkat^ 
in the 06th line? 31. When is .that a relative pronoun? 33. 
When is it an adjective pronotin? 33. When is it a conjunction? 
(§ 0.) 34. What is it natural to expect from those directly or indi- 
rectly interested in criminal cases.? 35. What k the most com- 
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115 of 'qfences againsi gavemmentf the accused 
at trial has the right to 'exclude thirty-five 
jurors, xfi^ithoQt 'assigniiig any reason, and 
also the privilege of 'preventing any man 
from 'serving as a juror, who is supposed to be 

ISO unfriendly or 'incompetent : and in all other 
criminal cas^, the accused or his counsel, 
at trial, may object to and 'exclude twenty 
men, without 'assigning any cause whatever 
for so doing. The accused also has the 'pri- 

iss vilege of 'challenging the whole panel of 
jurors for any just cause, or he may "chal- 
lenge '* 'to the f6B$.*' Or if the accused can 
make it appear that the community are 'pre- 
judiced, the trial must be 'removed to some 

i» other 'place. 

(§ 11.) The number of names of 'jurors 

/returned to court varies; there are usually 

forty-eight or seventy-two, whose 'names 

are vn*itten on 'tickets, and generally put 

v» into a small 'receptacle ; when a cause is 
cailled, the first twelve of those 'persons 
whose names shall be, 'drawn from the box, 
serve as jurors, unless 'challenged or excused; 
but in criminal 'cases it frequently happens | soiia. 

i« that the 'entire number of names is drawn 
without (ibtaining/tAe requisite number. The 
'deficiency is then supplied by summoning 
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mendable humanity? (§ 10.) 36. What humane provisions have been 
made by the law ? 37. What is the meaning of the prefix im before 
punity, in the lOOth line? 38. What is the meaning of the prefix in 
before ttcttrtf in the iQUt line ; before nocent^ in tlie 108th line ; before 
finitelyy in the 110th line ; before competent, in the 120th line? (§ U.) 

39. What words are neither .definitions nor synonyms in section 11 ? 

'• . — ■ — ^ — <■ ■ ■-*— — 
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*men fond as jwrcr$ ftem the spectaiom in 
cewrt (§ 19.) There are two 'methods of 
149 determining whether the juror 'challenged is 
competent, and has no "partiality fordther 
of the parties. Eirst the court may 'appoint 
two indiflbrent 'persons, who must be sworn 
to 'try the first jurors, who when found ea- 
rn pable by the first triers are'swom and become 
the sole 'triers of all the other jurors for that 
case ; this is the plan of the 'common law. 
Secondly, the 'judges may themselves be the 
triers of the jury ; this is the 'more expedi- 
iss tiaus way, and is 'sanctioned by several ef^Apm^m. 
the states of our 'country. 

(§13.) There are also other 'lenient pro- 
visions of law in favor of 'accused persons. 
The 'impeached party must be made ac» 
leo qu«iinted with the 'charges, tn writing, pre- 
vious to the day of trial, and have a *list of 
the names of the jurors, their ' business and 
residence ; also 'a list of all the witnesses 
who are 'summoned to appear in the cas^ 
i« The law also 'provides that the accused may 
^summon witnesses to prove either inniocence, 
or the 'mitigation of the alleged ofience, and 
further that the 'accused party may have the 
'selection of Counsel for assisting in making 
170 the 'best possible defence; again, no one I strangeit 
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40. How many jurors' names ard usually returned to court? 41. Who 
serve as jurors on any case that is caUed?' 42. What are talesmen? 
(§ 12.) 43. What methods are there of determining whether a juror 
Uiat is challenged is capable of serving? (§ 13,) 44. What are some 
of the lenient provisions of the law in favor of criminajs? '45. What 
must be done before *my one can be put on trial for any heinous of- 
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can be 'put on trial for any heinous ofifence, 
until 'thought guilty by at least twelve disin- 
terested men on the grand jury, and in *case$ 
of indictment the grand jury must be 'sus- 

m tained by 'respectable sworn witnesses.*^ 
(§ 14.) If a jary has *fouiut a verdict against 
any one, and there has been any 'transac- 
tion whatever during the trial, ^prejudicial 
to the prisoner, the 'judges by law are bound 

i» to grant a new 'trial But if the party. is 
once 'acquitted, there can be no new trial, 
however 'fraudul^it may have been the 
means by which he 'obtained his acquittal* 
Again, in 'doubtful cases, the law commands 

i8» the accused to be 'acquitted. No prisoner 
can ever be 'convicted, if eleven jurors con- 
sider him 'guilty, and only one is in his favor, 
'i. e., no one can be convicted, until at least 
twelve grand jurors and twelve 'petit jurors 

ISO have, on oath, 'declared to that efiect, accord- 
ing to the 'evidence and the best of their 
'judgment Moreover, in addition to the 
perfect 'unanimity of twenty-four sworn ju- 
rors, must be added also the 'assent of sworn 

n^s witnesses, and the 'concurrence of the court 
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fencel 46. By what must the grand jury be sustained in cases of in- 
dictment ? (§ 14.) 47. What is done when an unfair verdict is rendered 
a|eaii>st any criminal ? 4S. What is done uhen an unfair verdict is 
grven in a i"elOQ*s favor? 40. When eleven jurors are for conviction, 
and one against it, what is then done? 50. Belbre any punishment 
can be inflicted upon any criminal, how many honorable and disin- 
terested men must consider him guilty ? 51. Who besides the at-least 
twenty-four jurors tiinst also concur in opinion that he deserves pun- 
ishment ^ 52. Are convictions generally sanctioned by more than 
twcmty-fonr jurors? 

• See Article V., Amendments of the Conatftation, p«fe 143. 
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LESSON XLT. 

(§ 1.) The 'remarks in this hook- have no 
reference 'whatever to the propriety or impro- 
priety of 'continuing existing modes of pun- 
ishmenty but are. 'intended to diow that the 
5 regulations of society should be 'infiedlibly put 
in force, and so long as juries 'efficiently and 
'properly perform their duties, there is no dan- 
ger of 'convicting innocent persons: that the 
innocent, and society 'in the c^ggftgaiej have 

10 rights as well as 'felons; that so long as laws 
exist, they should be 'administered with cer- 
tainty, scrupulous justice, and 'impartiality, 
by those who have charge of their 'execution. 
(§ 2.) It has been intended to 'show that 

15 our ' laws are reasonable and humane, in 
giving -'alleged criminals an ample chance 
of 'justification; that no one can ever be 
'condemned without a fair hearing. It may 
be remarked that our laws 'emanate from 

20 the people, and should be 'administered for 
the 'good of the people, and not rendered 
'null for the temporary benefit of individuals; 
that a constant desire for 'change is agitating 
the minds of the community in 'reference to 

25 our laws; and that they must 'inevitably 
'change either for the better or for the worse : 



Oonnetod. 
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(^1.) 1. What is the purport of the remarks in this book upon the 
laws? 2. Why ought hiws to be impartially executed? (§ 2.) 3. 
What is the cliaracter of our laws in reference to alleged criminals ? 
4. From whom do laws emanate? 5. Should the people be afraid of 
laws of their own making? 6. If tlie representatives of the people 
make a bad law. what may be done? 7. What is a strong argument 
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hence the necessity of 'universal moral edu- 
r^tion. (§ 3.) There is reason to 'apprehend 
that»/from the eloquence of lawyers, the 'neg- 

30 ligence of juries, and the 'clemency of execu- 

. tives, a great many dangerous 'ofienders are 

annually let loose, to prey upon and 'mar the 

happiness of the people ; that the'loopholesfor 

the escape of 'criminals are annually increas- 

35 ittg ; that the 'punishment of crime by human 
law is more and more 'uncertain ; that the 
law is 'reverenced less and less ; that gilded 
'crimes and moneyed offenders frequently go 
unpunished; and that the most 'atrocious have 

40 at their 'mercy the property, the morals, and 
the lives of the 'innocent, whose numbers 
alone form a barrier to their 'rapacity, 

(§4.) Is there no danger that 'degeneracy 
and conruption, 'mob law and anarchy, will 

45'ineyitaUy overrun the country; that the 

hands of ignorance, and the tools of 'tyrants 

, will 'insidiously disseminate throughout this 

Union the fatal error, that the 'punishment of 

criminals is 'oppression, and their indiscrimi- 

50 nate acquittal philanthropy — and that the 'me- 
andering train to a 'mammoth powder-maga- 
zine will be lighted without 'warning the peo- 
ple of the danger of an 'overwhelming explo* 
sion. (§ 5.) The more 'critically and exten- 

55 sively our laws aroexaminedt in reference to 
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in favor of universal moral education I (§ 3,) S. What is there rea- 
• son to apprehend? (§4) 9. What fallow degeneracy and corrup- 
tion? 10. What dangerous and fatal opinions may be insidiously 
dissjsminated ? 11. To what will this opinion, if allowed to prevail, 
leiul? (§5.) 12. What effect has. a critical examination of our laws? - 
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the trials of criminals^ the more 'tnmscendeot 
ivill their 'wisdom and humanity appear, com- 
pared with those of other 'countries* Indeed, 
so perfect are they in this 'respect, that it seems 

00 impossible that 'an ifinocent person could 
ever be 'convicted. It should, however, be 
*bonie in mind, that any law which, ivhile it 
professes to 'protect the fU'operty and lives of 
citizens, 'permits reckless persons to bum their 

65 houses, 'seize their property, or take their 
lives; and then, out of 'professed philan- 
thropy, lets them escape or 'pardons tbem, 
'sanctions the most oppressive despotism. 
(§ 6.) The law in its 'administration grows 

70 either better or worse ; the trial by 'jury must 
niake eithei* a ^progressive advancement, or 
'decline in its power to protect and bless the 
larger and better 'portion of mankind. To 
the juries of the country is 'committed the 

75 correct administration of 'justice ; they are 
equally bound to 'convict the guilty and pro- 
' tect the innocent; 'consequently, they should 
exercise their utmost 'sagacity, and iiave pa- 
tience to enter into the minutest 'details ; they 

80 should be slow to convict on the 'testimony 
of dissolute and 'immoral witnesses, slow to 
convict persons known for 'probity of cha- 
racter, and for leading 'exemplary lives, still 
slower to 'acquit infamous persons, whom 
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13. What seejiis impossible f 14. What is every law that withoat 
reasou acquits or pardons convicts? (§ 6.) Id. How does the law in 
its administration grow ? 16. What are your reasons for this opinioat 
17. What is tlie di^erence between vomers, and yitricf, in the 74th line? 
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85 tbey belieye 'guilty, with the evidence pre* 
ponderating against them. (§ T^) 'Sometimes 
they may 'honestly difier from the judges ; 
they may even know what is 'deposed in court 
to be absolutely Yalse, when such evidence 

1H> may be alike unknown to the'counsel and the 
court Th^y should endeavour to 'divest 
themselves of every particte of 'prejudice — 
to act as the impartial 'arbiters between man 
and man» 'irrespective of personal fear or 

95 personal favor, popular 'applause or popular 
'indignation. The turning of a ravening beast 
into the fold is as much to be 'dreaded, as the 
'possibility of cruelly confining an innocent 
sheep in the 'guise of a wolf. 

100 ' (^ 8.) When we consider the 'general ex- 
ceUency of our laws, the 'wisdom and spot- 
less 'integrity of the American judiciary as 
a 'body, the ample provision already made 
to ' befriend criminals, and the very great 

105 'pecuniary advantage it is to the lawyers who 
arc 'selected to defend them, to procure their 
'acquittal, we may be assured that nothing is 
to be feared from the 'oppression of law, 
'administered as it always must be, in^all its 

110 'essential features, by jurors selected from the 
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18. Repeat the substance of section six. (§7.) 19. May any juror 
erer faonettly differ from the xndKes ? 20, What are your reasons for 
this opinion ! 21. What is the diffbrence between counsel ahd^inoycn, 
in the 90th line? 22. What should all jurors endeavour to do? (% 8.) 
23. What is there peculiar in parsing iheep ? 24. Is kamanUy^ in the 
100th line, either a definition or synonym of general ezcelltncy f 26. 
What are your reasons for this opinion? 26. Are Hberty and ocqtdUaL 
io the 107th line, either synonyms or definitions? 27. What is most 
to be feared in criminal prosecutions ? 28. Why should ExteutioiM be 
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mass of the people. The 'danger then rests 
with the improper 'managemeDt of jurors 
themselves, and the 'Pardoning Power. (§ 9.) 
Independent of these, and many other 'ra- 

lu tional and kind privileges 'allowed by law, 
criminals, who are ever 'vigilant to destroy 
the 'peace of society, 'and the lives of its in- 
nocent members, 'resort to the most artfol, 
fraudulent, and 'untiring means to get thdr 

ND friends 'placed on the juries, or they set forth, 
in the most 'pathetic appeals by counsel, or 
otherwise, the cruelty of inflicting 'pain when 
it cannot restore the 'dead to life, and by the 
*maz6s of the law, the conscientious scruples 

m of those who lose sight of the 'welfare of the 
many, and look solely to the present 'grati- 
fication of the individual, they 'adopt many 
devices that are never 'resorted to on the 
part of the 'ag&nts cfike VKnjocenJL 

130 (§ 10.) To such 'an ascendency has the 
'eloquence and the skill of some lawyers 
'attained in some sections of the country, 
that it is often remarked by the 'people, that 
if a 'criminal, no nmtter how aggravated 

las may be his crime, can 'secure the services 
of certain lawyers, he is 'sure of an acquittal. 
It is a happy and 'just feeling of our nature . 

_ . . . . -* .. . L 
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the marginal word for Pardoning Power, when it is neither a defini- 
tapn nor a ajmonym % (§0.) 29. Do criminals resort to any but le^gal 
means to obtain exemption i>oni punishment 1 30. What are some of 
the arguments used by those who wish to obtain the aoquittal of 
felons? (§ 10.) 31. What is ofVen Remarked in some sections of the 
country ? 32. Should we generally sympathize with the oppressed aiid 
distressed? 33. When a person is robbed, or has his dwellihg burned 
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lo ^sympiOhixB wM the suflMogs and afflic- 
tions of the oppressed* And this % 'per* 
haps, the most dBbetive weapon used in 'ora- 
torical dexterity, lo 'captivate and win the 
Terdict of an 'unreflecting jury. It is the 
business of the ' lawyer to use etery argu^ 
ment in ikvor of his oide of the 'question ; 
his 'peciftiiary interest and hii profesmonal 
reputation, alike 'demand it (^ 1 L) If a 
party *i^raa% ^ifty, it is he, and not the law 
that is the 'oj^tessor. He, and not the law, 
'should suflen He^ and not die whole com- 
munity, should endurs the *penahy of its vio- 
lation. ,Any one guilty of a 'ravdting crime, 
thou^ in a moi^ 'obscure or limited way, is 
as much the 'usurper of the rights of man, 
the oppressor of the innoisent, the 'vlobttor 
and destroyer of low and 'rational liberty, 
as a Tarquin, a Caligula, or a Nero« 'Any 
juror, in criminal 'prosecutions, who rilows 
the eloquence of 'counsel on either side to 
sway his better judgment, who 'entertains 
prejudice against, or false 'sympathy for^ 
either the 'prosecution or de£snce, is throw- 
ing his 'influence against the purity and the 
'sanctity of the law. If the accused is guiky, 
and a juror by any means 'contribuUs to his 
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by axtothet, who 19 the oppreised, the unfortunate person who sni- 
tains such losses, or the one who comiuits such aggressions T 34. 
Are heinous felons then oppressors, or are they oppressed by the !aw? 
(^11.) 35. Who should suffer when a crime is committed ? 36. Who 
should always sutfer for the Tiolation of the lawt 37. Is there more 
than one authorized way to spell defence^ in the ISlst line? 38. What 
does every juror who countenances the escape of criminals ? 39. Does 
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Mf escapei be 'aids the worst of despots, who 
totally disregards 'jMiflbring and oppressed 
inoocence; he is the actual 'abettor of crime; 
be throws his 'weight in favor of one who 
aims to 'destrc^ the peace and harmony of 

m society, and the laws of this free 'f^i:d>]ic. 

(§ !%•) Any juror who ' lends his influence 

to set at liberty the 'prowling robber, and 

the nudnight murderer, is equally 'recreant 

to his duty, as be would be if he 'knowingly 

m aided in 'convicting an innocent man, ^^-^ the 
'saying which has fiUed ^ many lawyers' 
pockets with gold to the 'contrary not^th^ 
standing, ** that it is. 'better that ninety-nine 
'guilty persons should escape, than that one 

18S innocent person should 'suffer.'' The fact is, 
this sajring originated in a 'monarchical 
country, and is totally 'inapplicable to the 
soil of a free republic, whose ' laws are infi- 
nitely naore ' lenient, and should be infinitely 

18S more certain to punish. It was 'undoubtedly 
'intended to minister to the unbridled pas- 
sions and 'unhallowed crimes of royal princes, 
dukes, marquises, 'earls, viscounts, and ba- 
rons ; all the 'nol»lity of England have more 

190 or less escaped 'unuMpped of justice^ from 
this saying, uttered by a 'pampered pet of 
royal 'favor. (§ 18.) But where and when 
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eyeryone who indirectly aids in the escape of criminali contribnte to 
the ruin or the support of our free institutions? (§12.) 40. Is it rigbt 
or wrong to aid criminals to escape the penalty of the law! 41. 
What are your reasons for this opinion ? 42. What saying has contri- 
buted most to tbU effect ? 43. Whence did this adag^ originate 1 {S ^ ) 
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has it ever 'protected poverty aud innocence t 
'Certainly not in our country, for in cases of 

IBS 'doubt, the law requires the jury to acquit, 
' and the 'conviction of the innocent is next to 
an impossibility; but if there is no 'doubt, 
theacquittdi of a criminal is 'upholding des- 
potism, it is 'giving the few— ^ those ** who 

900 fear not God, nor 'regard man^'^^the privi- 
lege to 'revel on the fruits of the laborst and 
trample upon the 'haj^iness and the lives of 
the many with 'impunity* He who counter 
nances criminals, the enemies of rational 

90S freedom, upholds them in 'setting at defiance 
the infallible laws of 'God. 

(§ 14.) It is therefore 'incumbent on all 
jurors in the Union to use their 'utmost saga- 
city and discrimination, alike for the 'plain- 

210 tiff and 'defendant, in civil suits as well as 
criminal, to 'view the cases before thein in 
all their 'bearings, to reason, to think, and 
'investigate for themselves, and with an en- 
lightened and 'unduped zeal to pursue their 

^05 course with 'unwavering rectitude, ever re- 
membering that they are the most 'efficient 
judicial officers of the 'country, that upon 
them 'depend the honor and the dignity of 
our lenient <ind ' humane laws, atid the en- 

990 during glory of our 'unequalled institutions. 
Every 'unjust verdict of an American jury-. 



TlMMtf. 
l^pedaDy 



laqoiva. 

• 



Jw^HWw 



IllafiL 



44. Po tbe innocent in our comUrf stand in n«ed of this saying-? 49. 
Is tbere any danger with us the innocent will be punished? 40. What 
may the unjusi acquittal of criminals be rightly termed ? 47. Who 
support criminals? 48. Who support tyrants? (^14.) 49, What is 

incumbent on etery juror in the Union ? 50. What is the difference 

■ ■ ■' ' ■ • — *— ^ 
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frottk crimioal 'suitSy however aggravated, to 
'civil suitB, however trifling, is the sapper's 
blow at the 'foundalioD of the Temple of 



CSric. 



between tm^ and Hkgal in the 22Ut lioet 51. What bad effect 
htkW tlM iiAi««tve«diote of jwm ecvoa in txtting peuuuafy aaml 



LESSON XLtl. 

BXrmS AND RE8PON8IBILITICS OF OTVIL 
1UOI8TEATE8. 

(§ 1.) A * CIVIL magistrate* is a public 
officer, 'charged with some executive part 
of the government In 'treating of the duties 
and responsibiliti^ of civil 'magistrates in 
5 this book, ' reference will be had solely to 
their connection with juries, in 'rdation to 
'culprits ; duties which it is deemed impor- 
tant that every citizen 'throughout the coun- 
try should understand. In the 'outset it may 

10 be observed, that the 'pardoning power of 
exec^tives in the United States is 'co-exten- 
sive with ths^t of the mo&t 'absolute despot 
in the world. (§ 2.) The 'presidents and go- 
vernors of these United States, 'have now 

1$ the same unlimited power to 'pardon that 
was exercised by kings, in 'by-gone centu- 



90. 

Koleia 
AlMoa 



ConvlEtR. 



iUI 



Remittiif. 



TTfrtimityfi 



CUef 



Wvtgfn, 



(^ 1.) 1. Parse dtOiet, in the 7th line. 2. Also wMei 3. Where ere 
yAo, uki^ and what^ in the objective case, always placed 1 4. What 
i« always the fiurm of uiAo, in the objeotive case ? (^ 2.) 5. What 19 
the difference between j;»arc2ofi nndforgivef in the 15^1 line? 6. What 

* A Ml ittoilniUM Qlth« poirom aad extMft of tiM jsdioiaL llaMdat and olliaririo^^ 
iiwtfifnrinM id the Unitad StatM» is aontoiaad in the Ciium's Mamul^ bj Joeeph Biurtlett Bw- 

Mfh. 
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riesy when the world was just 'eoiergiiig 
from barbarian 'darkness, when hundreds of 
thousands of 'innocent persons suffered the 

20 most'revoitingtorturesfornocrimewhateyery 
and were even 'burned alive at the stake by 
thehaods of 'deluded ignorance.* No longer 
. *ago than the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was deemed a reproach to the 'Turks 

25 that they had neither witches nor 'demoniacs 

among them, and urged as a 'decisive proof 

' of the falsity of their 'religion.t (§ 3.) How 

'wonderful, how incredible, has been the 

'improvement of human society ! for in every 

30 'country where then such savage cruelties, 
such horrible excesses against 'reason, against 
'humanity, and the religion of the Bible, 
were 'committed, the enlightened principles 
of 'true Christianity are now beginning to 

35 bless 'mankind* 

(§4.) It must not, however, be 'understood 
that the 'banishment of those barbarian cus- 
toms was 'owing to the wisdom and human- 
ity of the 'civil magisircUes of those coun- 

40 tries ; for the history of the world 'shows, 
that wherever man has been found 'incapable 



fkilk. 




is meant by the phrase, « burned alive at the stake,*^ in the 2l8t line? 
7. Neajr the middle of what century are >we now living f S. How 
do we find the distinctive name of any century f 0. Explain 
the reason of this* 10. What is the difference between Turkt and 
MotUmt, in the 24th line? 11. Is the word tkmomaa, in the 25th line, 
borrectly defined by the term, poue$itd permmtf (§3.) 12. What are 
the improvem«its of society to be attributed to ? (§ 4.) 13. To what 
w«s the banishment of these barbarian customs owing? 14* ^e those 

hniidnd JhOtmad inaoorat 



* U iiMtiimtod tlwt miwndi of 
derailed to de«lh. for wiuaicnft. 

t Ettajr cm Criin«s and PoDiihinent* : tramUted from tit* French, bf Bdward P. IngnJitiB. 
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of 8elf«gov«riuneiit, there 'aba has been 
eihibited in the 'moit glaring light his total 
^incapacity to govern others. This remark- 

46 aUe ioiprpvaaieni in homan 'society has been 

faroogfat about by the 'enlightening ii^oence 

of wide^^fuead 'education* and the humane 

efiect of the 'religion of Christ on the minis 

•of the people* No 'people faaipe ever moin- 

50.tained far any 'length of time their national 
liberties^ who did not 'understand the duties 
and 'reqfKmaibilities of their civil magistrates. 
(§ &) Even Greece^ once the 'cradle of the 
arts and sciences, the 'fountain of whatever 

55 was considered 'grand and noble among men, 
by 'withholdiug proper education from the 
'mass of the people and keeping them igno- 
rant of the 'duties and responsibilities of their 
ciyU 'magUtrates. k)st its liberty: for the wise 

60 were 'immolated or banished from the Te- 
public, because they wei^ honest, and 'ex- 
posed the foDies of the 'age, whereas those 
who 'wheedled and 'cajoled the most, that 
they might aggrandize themselves by pleasii^ 

65 the people, were most 'applauded, and reached 
the highest 'posts of honor imd power. It 
'should never be forgotten that our own coun- 
try once 'enjoyed less liberty than England, 
on account of being 'deprived of the.liber- 



r^n. 



l«f«llii« 



iMdtam. 



Hart. 



Debtmd. 



wlio are vmable to govern tfaemselres fit to rule others t 15. HaVe an 
ignorant people ever maintained their liberties for anjr length of timet 
(^ 5.) 16. Why i» tradOe, in the 53d Hne, defined by dw^ng^piaeef 
17. Wh»t term was used by the Greeks to denote baaishnMnt ? 18. 
For what reason ? 19. When di4 our country enjoy less liberty than 
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70 ties* which the 'great charter secured to ail 
Englishmen as an 'inalienable right ; and that 
this deprivation 'caused the revolutionary 
war. (§ 6.) Our ancestors in England 'knew 
the duties and responsibilities of *citil magi$' 

76 trateSf and when the British 'gov«mor attempt- 

' ed to take the trial by jury *cut of the hands 
of the Americati people^f when he 'pardoned | 
his 'menials and proffigate nobles, for ag< 
gressions on the people, and 'violated the 

80 Declaration of Rights, he was 'proclaimed 



England ? 20. What n the meaning of Magna Charta ? 21. From 
what king of England was it extorted 1 (§ 6.) SO. What oanted the 
revolutionaxy war 1 23. What did our aneestors know ? 24. What 
should wd understand ? 25. What is meant by the phrase ** our ances- 
tors ia England!" 26. Did the pauiots of the revohition prize 
the liberties of their English ancestors 1 27. What were some of 
the acts of ancient Englishmen in favor of liberty ? (§ 7.) 28. Give a 

* TlM Bfteoiplw of these UlMitiai an set forth, often unAj rsAtttim, in the Decleratiaa of 
Bjchte. (S«» LeaoD XIL. peiTB 8&) 

t SMmst fronlUgiin ClMltB, oonfinnetf bf Kte Eiwnid L, in the flfe enfl ttwrnrtefh fmr 
of his raigm iL D^ 1297, chftp. zxiz. ** None AaU Be amiewmed wtthmU tnaL Jiaikathmmi 
he mM or dtferrt£'-''Sn freenisn ^i^sll be tak«n or iamrieoaed, or be diMeimil of his ftieebold, 
pr libeftieB, or free cortocne, w be oodawed, or exiled, or any otherwin deet r uyed, nor will we 
nortieew upon hiaunor oonqemn hiokbot bj InwAil jndnneotof hiepeenLor li^ the faiw of the 
)»■£ W» win eentano mam, lie wOl net deny, or defer to emr »in either Jnrtjce or i^iht* 
(Atao see section 7. pege 97, Ameiicon ManoaL) 

tFkon» the£tagiiah Statates, enaoted the oaoonl year of the reign of M w aid lit t*-* Jh 
wkot ouKt tm^ paardon nffeloiw AaO be uronlMt— whereas, oflbnders hare been greatly enoonr- 
nged, beoatiae the duuceen off Midon baTo been so eaailT grantedin tinea past, of maaalaogb- 
tMs, robberies, feh»Ms, and other tiMnasses against the peace, it is oroained and eaactod. 
That such charters shall aot be granted, hot oaly where the kiag may do it by his oath, that is 
to say^when a man aim another in liia own deunoe, or by misnttaaa. 

" In case of death of man, robberies, and felonies against the peace, divers acta of pailia- 
nient have reAraia^d (he power of granting Chaiters of pardons., Fi»t, That aa anch Chai^ 
feers shall be grsnted, bat ia case where the king niar do it tqr his oath. Seoondly, That no 
Buia shall obtain Charters oat of Parliament, Stat 4£aw. 3, a 13. 

** Afwl aooonlittgly ina parliaibent r^ it is said, Cmr tlie peace of the bad it weald he maeh 
help, if good jostioes were appomted in every coonty, if snch as be let to mainpnae do pat in 
cood sureties, as esquires, or gentlemen : Ana that no pardon ware granted, bat by parliament.} 
Thirdli, For that the kin« hath granted pardons of-felonies upon raise suggestioos ; il is pro- 
Ti4«i], That every Cliartec of felony which shall be granted at the soggeatioa of aay,the name 
of liim that maketh the sunestion shall be oompcised in the Charter ; and if tlie sng|;estlon be 
Jbond ontme, the Charter shall be disallowed. 

" iiy the ancient and constant role of law. ^e« peierit rtx fitatiemfaceM am vvmia et d am m 
aHonmt ; quod aulem alienam est, dart non pote^ per suam grutiam. In an amieul of death, rob- 
bt$Tf, vuilenoe, den., Uie king caimnt pardon the defendant, for the appeal ia the snit of the 
party, &c., amJ whether the defendant be attainted by judgment, &c., or by outlawry, the-par- 
dun of the king shall not discbarge him." 

Lord Coke says. ** These statutes are excellent instmdkws for a religioQs and pmdant tanf 
tu fbllow, for in theRe cases, Ul tumma potestatis Regim est pQsae aucuitum veHt eie^magnUudinu 
eet velle giumtum postit, (as it is the highest kingly power to-be able to act what h? anils; so it 
is his neatness and nobleness to will only what h&lawfuily oan.)** 

I'hnK, ft appeals, that oar Erwli4> ancestors found it necessary to limit the pardoning power 
ni their monaiehs.— 'They foand it onssfe to have the pardoning power scrtely ia the hands of 
tiieir sovBRHgns. Hence it seems that many Repa b U c an EsacoUvca may ezarciae grsiter par- 
doning poweis than hereditary kings. ' 
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a 'tyrant* When it was found that the Eng- 
lish king would not keep within the ' bounds 
their English brethren had 'prescribed to him, 
they 'resolved to shake off this power^ as 

85 their 'ancestors had done»t 

(§ 7.) It is 'deemed not inaj^ropriate to 
give here an extract from Locke's 'Essay on 
Civil Government: ""This hoUs 'true also 
concerning the supreme 'executor* who hav- 

90 ing a double 'trust put in him, both to have 
a 'pilrt in the legislative and the supreme 
'execution of the law, acts also against both, 
when he sets up his own 'arbitrary will as 
the * law of the society. He acts contrary 

95 to his trust, when he 'employs the force, 
'treasure, and offices of the society, to cor- 
rupt the rqnesentatives, and 'gain them to his 
'purposes.: wheu he openly pre-engages the 
'electors, and prescribes -to their choice — 

100 those whom he has by 'solicitations, threats, 
promises, or 'otherwise, won to his designs — 
and 'employs them to bring in those who have 
'promised beforehand what to vote, and what 
to 'enact (§ 8.) Thus to regulate candi- 

los dates and electors, and 'new-model the ways 



Ruler. 



RepdatioB. 



Wealth. 



Wm. 



Votaa. 



■ynopsis of section seven ? 29. What is the diflf^rence between trm&l 
and confldenee^ in the 90th line ? 30. What is here said of those who 
pervert to a bad nse the power entrusted to them by the people f 
3r. What bearing have the remarks .concerning the abuse of the 
elective franchise, on the conduct of political parties in the United 
States? (§ 8.) 32. What is the difference between tear and cut^ in the 

• See Lee*m XXL pugs M. 

t Bjr the Magna Charta fnrcni trom King. John,12l5. tlia Great Chaner made hj IQnir Heofy 
lU.. and coufirmefl by Edward 1., Tariona acta or Parliamenl, and the Revohitioa of 1088^ the 
principle* of liberty were aeeured to the people, and aeknowledfed bj ail aoocaeduur 
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of electioDy what is U but to 'cut up the go* 
v^roment by the 'roots, and poison the very 
fountain of public security* For the people, 
having 'reserved to themselves the choice of 

110 their representatives* as the 'fence to their 

properties^ coidd do it for so other 'e&d, but 

that they might always be freely 'chosen; 

and so cbosent freely act and 'advise, as the 

. 'necessity of the commonwealth* and the 

115 public 'good* should, i^n examination and 
mature 'debate* be judged to require. This, 
those who ^give their voUs before they hear 
the debate* and have weighed the 'reasons 
on all sides, are not capable of 'doing* (§ ^.) 

ISO To prepare suoh 'an assembly as this* and 
endeavor to set up the declared 'abettors of 
his own will, {or the 'true representatives of 
the people* and the 'lawmakers of the so*> 
ciety, is certainly as great a 'breach of trust, 

iss and as perfect a 'declaration of a design to 
'subvert the government, as is possible to be 
met with. To which, if 'one shall add x^ 
wards and 'punishments visibly employed to 
the same end, and all the arts of 'perverted 

130 law made tise of to 'take qff?aA destroy all 
that stand in the way of such a 'design* and 
will not comply and consent to 'betray the 
• liberties of their country, it will be 'fast 



NMd. 



fWthfti. 



Plot 



Subvoft 



106th iin«? 33. Why should the purity of legtstation be ah espeeial 
ol4fict of our care 1 .34. Why -are pledged repreeentatives unfit to 
transact public business) (\ 0^) 35. What is the difference between 
tru€ and faUhftdy in ihe 122d line? 36. Illustrate, the meaning of 
these words ii^ sentences. 37. Why is the Avord om^ in the 127th 
line, defined by a jfermm 9 38. Give some examples. (§ 10.) 39. Why 
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Triad. 



vLocka. 



Unite friths. 



doubt >^hat is doing. What 'power they 

vS ought to hare in the 'society, who thus em- 
ploy it 'contrary to the trust that went along 
with it in its first institution, is easy to 'de- 
termine; and one cannot but 'see, that he 
who has once 'attempted any' such thing as 

149 this, cannot longer be 'trusted. 

(§10.) Again, as to *judieUU ministers^ 
according to the 'observation made by *ike 
Father of Candor^ * Should any one in that 
'station of high trust and dignity temporize, 

itf or ever 'join those in power, he must be 
'despised by every one, as it is the power, 
not the parson, he *courts.* 

(§ 11.) ^ Suppose any man ' base enough, 
for 'a pecuniary tatirfadion^ or dishonoraUe 

\» 'title* to concur in the introduction of arbi- 
trary power into a free 'state. By. what 
'tenure will he hold his ill^al acquisitions ? 
What reasonable hope can he 'entertain 

, that his 'posterity will enjoy the acquisition 

va which he would 'transmit 7 Will he leave 
his children 'tenants at will to his hereditary 
and acquired 'fortune' 7 It is said, the profli- 
gate and the needy have not any 'reflection : 
true. But will Britons 'make choice of such. 

ICO to be the 'guardians of their property, their 
lives, and their ' liberties f' 

(§ 12.) "Liberty receives * strength and 



Unwotkjr. 
Monej. 
tBttik. 



Tttle. 
FecL 



XMSeSBBMOttk 



Occopieii. 



Thought. 

Keepers. 
IVeadom. 



should a minister of tho law refrain iVom interfering in political mat- 
ters? (fi 11,) 40. Repeat section eleven. 41. What is saiU of those 
who, through -motives of gain, deliver the liberties of their country 

into the hands of tyrants? 42. Who are destitute of reflection? 43. 
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vigor by wholesome Idws, and 'a punctual 
observance of tbem ; not by 'contemning or 

195 'trending tbeni^ nnder foot* Justice, equity, 
and regularity, are all friends to 'liberty: she 
cannot 'subsist without them ; and in a word, 
courts Virtue as her 'chief and bosom friend, 
and 'abhors Vice as her greatest enemy. 

m (§ 13.) "When honors of any *sort are 
'prostituted, they are changed into marks of 
infamy and 'disgrace^ and will be looked upon 
by every honest mind with horror and 'dis- 
dain ; they are no longer 'badges of dignity, 

m but yokes of 'servitude; no longer the price 
of virtue, but the 'bribes of vice. They de- 
generate into the 'accoutrements of knaves 
and fools, aiid become the 'signs and tokens 
to distinguish the corrupt from the 'incorrupt, 

jm the.'Catilines from the 'Catos. But on the 
other hand^ when, honors, as in the days of 
Trajan, ilow in a pure 'channel, and spring 
from a 'fountain that is clear and unsullied, 
who is not glad to 'approach the stream?" 

(§ 14.) Another writer 'justly remarks : * 

" In governments where ' liberty is held in 

'regard, great precaution should be taken that 

the power of pardon be not rendered 'detri- 

* mental, and that it 'shall not become a privi- 



Tnmjtia^. 



165 



itepnMi^ 



Uuka. 

Stofwy.. 

ludoeoBMnti 
Eqoij 

UtlxkM. 

Pora. 
Tndlon, 

Ooorw. 
Sooros. 

N«ur. 

Prop6i1]r> 

FVeedom. 



Maj. 



Why is this the case? (§ 12.) 44. What is the difference between 
dttetta and abhon^in the 160th Une? 45. Illustrate the meaning of 
these words in sentences? (§ 13.) 46. To what does the prostitution 
of honors to base purposes lead 1 47. Why is a coarse of honesty 
recommended to all public functionaries? 48. What is the difference 
between baefget and marktt in the 174th line? (§ 14.) 49. What should 

* Commentary and review of Moateequieu's Spirit of the Lntwe. 
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iM lege to 'certain persons or classes for the 
^perpetration of crimes with impunity, as too 
often ' happens in monarchies^** ^ It is cer- 
tain, gOTemments which 'support themselves 
by 'false ideas, do not venture to give their 

i» subjects a very 'solid education; that those 
which require to keep certain 'classes in a 
state of 'degradation and oppression, do not 
permit them to obtain 'instruction ; and that 
those governments only which are 'founded 

SM on reason, can 'desire that education should 
be 'solid, profound, and generally difiiised.'* 



be done in governmencs where Itbertjr it held in regard f 50. What 
attention do oorrupt goYemmenu pa/ to adttcatioa 1 61. W|iat do 
good governments desire f 



LESSON XLVII. 

(§ 1.) Socti ate the opinions of the 'ardent 
friends of liberty of other '<x>untries, and of 
other ages ; of those whom our 'forefathers 
reverenced, and from whom the 'framers of 
5 the Constitution 'derived much instruction ; 
and such are the 'sources to which we may 
trace the origin of some of our 'best laws* 
From those 'fountams of wisdom we may 
learn, that there is less danger from 'vigilance 
10 than from 'lethargy ; less danger in watching 
our rulers too closely, than in relying 'implicitly 
on their patriotism and 'professions. (§ 2.) Is 



Bi&cwnAm 



Wi 



WatchAil* 



Stopor. 
JObttDj. 



(§1.) 1. From what sources did our fathers derive much benefit? 
2. Should the people ]ook to more, than the mere professions of their 
rulers? 3. What are your reasons for this opinion? U 2.) 4. What 
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there no 'danger at the present time lest the 
law, the *rampart of our liberties, be perfo- 

15 rated by false 'sentinels, who, while working 
for pecuniary 'benefit and personal aggran- 
dizement, may let in a 'torrent of vice to over- 
whelm the liberties of the 'country? How 
many secret loop-holes does every year's ex- 

20 perience 'show there are, through which 
thq babst atrocious criminals 'escape by in- 
trigue, gold, or the 'pardoning power of exe- 
cutives!* (§^0 The criminal 'calendar of 
our country merits the closest 'scrutiny on the 

25 part, nof only of juries, but of the 'people of 
the whole country. If the 'governors of 
several states, each for a single 'term of 
office, may of their own free will *pard6n hun- 
dreds of 'criniioals who have been, by the 

30 'alUprotecting care* of the law, and against 
the skill of 'able counsel, found guilty by 
hundreds of different juries of the 'country, 
is there not just 'apprehension that the law 
may become a 'dead letter, and be totally 

35 'disregarded ; that it will blind the innocent, 
and render them more likely to be 'preyed 
upon by the 'wicked I 

(§4.) Is there not reason to 'fear that the 



Ymr. 

rate 
waU. 



NUte. 



Fnvt* 
SSsp. 



ColfMitl. 



DfMML 

SItrat. 
Unhaedad. 



Gniltr. 
Appraheod. 



danger exists at the present time 1 6. What does every year's expe- 
rience exhibit? (§3.) 6. Why does the criminal calendar of our 
country deserve careful examination ? 7. What do you suppose would 
result from the total disregard of law? 6.. What has always foUowaod 

* Owing to tb« fiiilibilitv of all haman institattoni, the pardoning power oaght nndoliMedly 
to ezisK somewhere. Might it not, with more reverence to the law, am] greater safety fo Uie 
repablic, be entnlsted to the State and National Legislatures, and limited to instances in which 
the convicting power had palpably erred T In some states the pardaning power is not entmsted 
alone to the Goyemors. In New Jersey it is vested in the Goyemur Rod CQuncil. In Comtec- 
ticot the pardoning power is vested in the L^gislatare. Is Louisiana th6 Governor pardons with 
the stspent of the Senate.' 
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'trial by jury » becoming a mere mockery 7 

40 Is there not a confident 'hope on the part of 
the 'criminal, that if found out, he will not 
be 'convicted ; if convicted, he will easily 
receive a pardon t Does he not feel 'assured 
that it is the 'easiest thing in the world to 

45 obtain the 'executive clemency? Is there 
no danger thdt 'a wholesale pardoning power 
will aid 'practised felons to entrap the young? 
Is it not an 'incentive to crime? — an im- 
putation on the intelligence and 'candor of 

50 the jury, and 'consequently upon the people ? 
Is not the power 'gradually sliding a\^y 
from the many into the hamls of the 'few ? 
Does it not denote that the 'sanctity of the 
law is less 'revered? (§5.) Every unjust 

55 pardon or acquittal tends to weaken the 'con- 
fidence of the people in the law, tends to 'en- 
courage mob-law, tends to make 'honest peo- 
ple look for 'safety, not to tribunals of justice, 
but to weapons of steel and 'missiles oflead^ 

60 tends to encourage 'crime and depress virtue; 
tends to weaken repubUcan 'institutions, and 
strengthen despotism* One of the 'fruitful 
sources of the 'ruin of other republics has 
been the 'connivance at gilded crime, the de- 

65 generacy and corruption of 'rulers, and the 
'disregard of the public good. 



Exp6CtBtioD. 
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Old. 



Of 
Rnlwiii 



Relwiiee. 



fiolleta. 
Wkkfldi 



meats. 
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anarehy ? (§ 4.) 9. Give a synopsis of section 4. 10. Do hardened 
felons ever endeayor to entrap youth ? 11. What are some of your 
reasons for this opinion? (§ 5.) 12. What is the effect of every un-. 
just pardon or acquittal? 13. What has been one of the fruitful 
sources of the ruin of other republics? 14. What is the difference 
between nun and dettruclion, in the 63d line? (§ 6.) 15. What im- 
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(§ 6.) Let not the 'delusive hope that moral 
'suasion can take the place of Iaw» be enter- 
tained, while our country ^numbers nearly a 

70 million of 'adult w)iite inhabitants that cannot 
read and write ; while the 'aggregate official 
'term of office of the rulers of the Union, 
throws upon the people 'thousands of par- 
doned convicts* Moral 'suasion, holy as it 

75 is, without the certain 'chastening hand of 
'law, has no more power over many hardened 
and reckless criminals than 'ropes of tow to 
bind the raging 'flames, f § 7.) What object 
has the pardoning power, which 'seems to be 

80 spreading over several states in liiis 'Union? 
*Has it come to tkis^ that hundreds of Ameri- 
can juries annually render 'erroneous ver- 
dicts? Do the American 'judges, during 
their official terms of office^ 'pass thousands 

85 of oppressive 'sentences? If not, the par- 
doning power seems 'imperfect, inasmuch as 
it does not include all 'criminals. But some 
assert that it 'includes only those who have 
reformed : and who is to be the 'judge of this ? 

90 Cannot a person who is guilty of 'an atrocious 
crime tell 'a falsehood? Is a man too good to 
'deceive, who is vile enough to wield the 
midnight torch, to rob, and 'murder? 
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pediments are there to prevent the full, power of moral suasion ? 

16. What effect has moral suasion on many hardened convicts ? (§ 7.) 

17. Do you suppose there are hundreds of American juries that annu- 
ally render erroneous Verdicts? 18. What does tku imply, in the 89th 
line? 19. If felons are pardoned when they profess to be reformed^ 
do you suppose their keepers would ever be deceived ? 20. What are 
your reasons fbr this opinion? (§ 8.) 21. If a criminal has really re- 
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(§ 8.) If truly 'reformed* would not a coa- 

05 vict 'cheerfully comply with the laws of the 
land, which 'assign to certaia crimes certain 
'punishment 1 shall any one, under feigned or 
even real reformation, 'evade them ? If a 
man 'sutfers innocently, may he not suffer 

m for the 'good of his country ? May th^e 
not be 'patriotism in prison as well as in the 
field of battle? May not a man 'receive 
credit for 'sustaining the mscjesty of the law, 
and the honor of his country in the 'former, 

m as well as in 'the latter. (§ 9.) What right 
has one' man to 'pardon without assigning 
any 'valid reason, ^ few hundred criminals, 
within his 'jurisdiction, and not all 1 Was 
the pardoning power 'designed especially to 

110 protect the 'wealthy and the intelligent, and 
not the poor and the 'ignorant 1 Was it de- 
signed to favor 'hypocrisy — ^to hire conver- 
siaOf by offering the 'reward of freedom, and 
the 'revelling oathe earnings, and taking the 

115 lives of others — ^to free from the 'confinement 
of the prison, and its plain fare,, for 'feigned 
'reformation? (§ 10.) Was it, designed to 
put the people to 'enormous costs to support 
'courts of justice, and render null and void, 

190 at the will of executives, hundreds of 'right- 
eous 'Verdicts of juries. Is the liberty of the 
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fofiaed, what is it reaso^iable to, suppose he ought wilHBgljto comply 
with? 22. What can.yoii say of a person who suffers innocently? 
23. What is the duty, of every citizen ? (§ 9.) 34. What do you sup- 
pose was the object of the pardoning power ? 25. What is the differ- 
ence between iUiterate and tg-noraraf, in the 111th line? (§10.) 26. 
Who support coqru of justice? 27. What is the object of courts? 28. 
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vultures to take precedence of the, 'safety of 
the doves 7 Is the 'happiness of the . many 
to be sacrificed to the 'unrestrained inclina- 

1S5 tions of the few. Let the 'people look well 
to the safety, the honor, the 'dignity of the 
law, so that no power can either open 'Pon- 
dard^t hoxy or 'rendeir the verdicts of repub- 
lican juries a 'by&-word and a farce among 

130 the nations of the 'earth. 

is 11.) The lion, o'er bit 'wiU lioinaiii^ 

Rules with the 'terrof of hii efe; 
The esgle of the 'rock maintftiot 
By 'force hii empire in the- skf ; 
13S The shark, 'the tjrrant of the flood. 

Reigns through the deep with 'quenchless rage ; 
Patent and 'young, unweaned ftom bkxKl, 
Are still VAe Mmt from age to age. 

Of all that live, 'and moiw, and breathe, 
MO Man only 'rtsM o^tr his birth ; 

He looks 'above, areund, beneath, 

At once the 'heir of heaven and earth : 
Force, 'cunning, speed, which Nature gave 
The 'various tribes throughout her plan, 
145 'Life to enjoy, from death to save^-— 

These are the 'lowest powers of man. 

(^ 12.) From strength to strength he 'travels on; 
He leaves the 'lingering brute behind ; 
And when a few 'short years are gone, 
UO - He 'spars, a disembodied mind-: 

Beyond the 'grave, his course sublime. 

Destined through 'nobler paths to run, 
In hir 'career the end of time 
Is '6itf etermtff begun. 
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What evils do you suppose would result from not enforcing the laws ? 
29. What do yon suppose is the object of law? (§ 11.) 30. Who pos- 
sesses ascendency over all created things? 31. To what is man 
the heir ? 32. What are the attributes of man ? 33. For what end 
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158 What guide* him in his 'high pursuit, 
Open*, Ulumineti 'cheert bit waf, 
. 'Ditoerni tb« immortal from the bmtOi 
God*a 'image from the mould of clay 1 
•Tit 'knowledge : — ^knowledge to the soul 
m li 'iMiPcr, ami liberty, and peace; 

. And while celettial *ages roll. 

The joys of 'knowledge shall inoreaae. 

Hail 10 the 'gloriont plan, that spread 
The 'light with uniTersal beams, 
109 And through the human 'desert led 

Truth's liTing, pure, 'p^petnal streams. 
' Behold a 'new creation rise, • 

'New 'spirit breathed into the clod.. 
Where'er the Woice of Wisdom cries, 
170 *«Man, 'know thyself, and fear thy God." 
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is he created? (S 12.) 34. What is the destination of man beyond 
the grave? 35. How is knowledge the guiding star of man? 36. Is 
there any limit to the increase of knowledge? 37. What are your 
reasons for this opinion ? 38. What are the teachings of wisdom t 



LESSON XLVIII. 
OONOLUDIirO BEKAUKS. 

(§ 1.) Thb most 'renowned republics* 
have *been deprived of their liberties ; man- 
kind have been oppressed either by 'military 
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(§1.) 1. How have the most renowned republics of antiquity loet 

• ** TiM irenente. hxnvg amiie» and kiiiRdaiM at their dispnml. v«i» MnsiU« of their own 
■tmuctb, and ooukl no lonqrer obey. The aoidiera therefore beicaii to acknovrledipe no soperiur 
but their general ; to found their hopaa on him onljc, and to view the city aa from a i^Teat dis- 
tance : ther were uo Icmirer the aoldieri of the republic, but of Sylta, of Biariiis, of fiompej, 
and of O0HU-. The Roroana could do loofrer tall, whether the peiaon who headed an nraqr u 
a proTioce was their general or their eaemjr. 

** So loiiff aa the people of Rome were coimiiited hf their tribonea only, on whom they mold 
beatow nothinfc but their power, the senate could easily defend themaelres, becaaae they acted 
ooDSis'eDtly and with one regular tenor ; whereas the common people were continually ehiltinf 
from the eztremea of A117 to the extremes of ct>waidioe : bat when they were enabled to inrmt 
their fiiTorites with a formidable exterior authority, the whole wisdom of the senate was 
baffled, and the conwnonwealth was undone. 

** A wiae refiuhlic ought not to run any hazard which may expoae it to good <« iU fortune : tlM 
only happineas the aevenil indiTiduals of it should aspire after is, to give perpetuity to their 
^bdn.'''-^<mte9vuieu'»DecUm and Fha<^tJ^ Soman Smfiire. 

. . k_ . . . I 
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despots* or by degenerate and 'corrupt rulers,* 
5 who silently 'vitiated the. majority of the peo> 
ple;t the most 'unbridled crimes went un- 
punished : 'anarchy first prerailed* and as a 
r^ort from its horrors, the people took 're- 
fuge under 'despotism* Should the civil 

10 magistrates of our own 'country ever become 
Unsensible to their just responsibilities— should 
they ever 'neglect to sustain, by appeals to 
'enlightened reason, the righteous verdicts of 
juries, and the wise 'decisions of the courts 

15 of 'justice, the people may justly regard the 
'boasted institutions of the republic as on the 
Verge of ruin. (§ 2.) We may then have, 
as now, the 'name of a republic, but all the 
'evils of despotism will stride through the 

20 land. Instead of 'encouraging the patriot 
and the 'philanthropist, our history, like that 
of the French 'republic of 1793, will convey 
no 'charing hopes to the oppressed of other 
countries, but will only 'transmit the wreck 

25 of our 'temple of liberty down the current 
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their liberties? 2. What usually precedes despotism? 3. Can des- 
potism ever exist in an intelligent and virtaous community? 4. What 
may the peopJe justly apprehend when the laws are violated with 
impunity? (§ 2.) 6. Can a government ever exercise the power of 
tyranny under the name of a republic? &. What was the power that 
existed in France iu 1793 called? 7. Why? (^ 3.) 8. What does the 

* "Cities and nations were now inyited to Rome bj the aitabitioea. to disconcert the safibues, 
or inflncDoe them in their own fa^or ; tiie pablio anemblies were so many oonspinicies against 
the state, and a tumuitaoos crowd of seditious wretches were dij^fied with the title of Comitia. 
The authority of the people and their laws, amy that people themselres, were no more than so 
many chimeras, and so uniTental was the anarchy of louse times, that it was not possible to 
detemiine whether the peof^e had made a law or not. 

** The grandeur of the republic whs the only source of that calamity, and exasperated popular 
tmraltB into tavil wars. Dissensions were not to be prevented, and those martial spirits, which 
were so fierce and formidable abroad, could not be habituated to auiy oonsiaeraUe moderatioM 
at hfNuie."— Couan of the Rise and FcUl t^ the Roman Empire. 

t " Athens fell, because the errors of the people appeared ao lovely in their own tj9M, that 
thc^ wottld not lie cured of them.**— £iid. 
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of time, a mournful and 'melancholy me- 
mento of human 'wisdom. 

(§ 3.) It is posnble in a 'republic for mob- 
hw and anarchy to prevail 'during the ad- 

30 ministration of 'virtuous and wise rulers^ 
but whenever such Is the 'case, it infallibly 
denotes previous 'mal-^administration. Grood 
rulers countenance and 'support wise and 
'virtuous laws. Good rulers raise nations to 

35 the 'palmiest heights of prosperity, power, 
and happiness. Bad rulers 'depress them to 
the lowest depths of corruption, 'depravity, 
and 'misery. (§ 4.) In our country, then, 
how 'important is it that the people should 

40 be 'thoroughly educated, that they may se- 
lect good rulers, and 'cause wisoN laws to be 
'enacted and sustained ; how important is it 
then for every one to 'understand the ele- 
ments of 'political science, and possess a 

45 knowledge of the laws which are 'designed 
alike to 'govern and protect the rich and the 
poor, the 'ruled and the rulers. ^< Sine lege, 
est sine ratione, modo, ordine."* 'Every 
one ^oughi to know sometliing of the duties 

50 and 'responsibilities of 6ivii magistrates, to 
know whether their 'influence be exerted in 
favor of 'learning and virtue, or whether 
they are the 'abettors of vice and crime. 
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existence of mob law denote ? 9. What is pi-odnced by good rulers? 
10. What by wicked rulers? 11. What is requisite to secure good 
rulers (^4.) 12. Why should e¥ery one know something of poHti- 
cai science? 13. Why should all understand the duties of civil ma- 
* ** To be without law, ig to be withoat reason, order, audi safety." 
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(§ 5.) The 'chronicles of the day disclose 

55 the existence of 'crime, and vidations of the 
laws to an alarming 'extent in our beloved 
country; frauds, breaches of public 'trust, 
thefts, incendiarism, 'mobs, robberies, mur- 
ders, and other 'revolting deeds have arrived 

60 to a 'pitch, at which all patSriots may be justly 
'alarmed. We are perhaps all too certain 
that our country is 'rapidly advancing to 
power and 'renown— too insensible of the 
'accumulating growth of ignorance and 

65 'immorality — too indifierent to the gradual 
but 'silent progress they are making to- 
wards sapping the 'foundation of our laws, 
and. 'overwherming the institutions of the re- 
public ; — ^let Us awake and be 'vigilant ! (§ 6.) 

70 At the present day a contest is 'commencing, 
'mighUer than ever before was waged — the 
'strife of reason against error — the contest 
of the 'friends of republican liberty against 
the benighted and 'interested friends of here- 

75 ditary kings and 'nobles. Our forefathers 
'fought with perishable steel for the liberty, 
of a single. country; we fight with/impe-. 
rishable reason to 'sustain what they won, 
and for the rational liberty of the 'whole 

80 world. Let correct education 'pervade our 
land — let the people, 'legislators, and rulers, 
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iristrates? {4 5*) 14. What may justly alarm all good citizens? 16. 
Of wliat are we all probably too certain? 10. What are gradually 
uuderminini^ the institutions of our country? (^ 6.). 17. What is 'com- 
mencing at- the present day? 18. For what did our forefathers light? 
19. For what do We contend? 20. What will correct education pro- 
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bestow upon It their utmost uid^ and tyranny 
in every part of the world will 'give place to 
wise laws and 'enduring liberty, and enable 

85 all to attain the Christian's highest 'reward. 
(§ 7.) The 'echo of the voice of ^ liberty 
has reached every 'mon^cby in the world. 
The 'embers of the ruins of former repub- 
lics, 'consumed by the arts and arms of des- 

00 potism, are still 'glowing on European soil 
All the 'potentates of the earth, their nobles, 
their 'menials, and their tools, see in the pro- 
mulgation of sound education and the 'rights 
of man, their 'utter ruin, and their irretrievable 

95 'ignominy. £urope may boast of her splen- 
did cities, her 'stately palaces, her magnifi- 
cent temples. The Pjrramids, all the 'gigantic 
monuments of the East, the 'herculean works 
of art, remain alike to show their 'inutility, 

100 and the 'eiTects of despojtismT— how the few 
may gradually 'possess supreme power, and 
make the many their 'subservient tools. The 
monuments of the 'East are the works of 
despots and 'tyrants. (§ 8^) But in America 

los is reared a 'mightier monument than has 
ever befpre claimed the 'admiration of man. 
It is the monument of the 'intellect, the work 
of patriots and philanthropists, the 'charter 
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duce? (§ 7.) 21. What has reached every monarchy in the world! 
22. What will ineyitably follow the promulgation of sound education 
and th& rights of man? 23. Of what may Europe boast? 24. Of 
what may the East boast? 25. What is meant by the East? (%8.) 
26. What has been reared in America? 27. What is constantly held 
out to all industrious citizens in America? 28. What seoares this 
privilege? 29. Among what classes were most of the fimmer*. of 
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of rational liberty. It holds out a constant 'in- 

110 centive to merit, for it 'guarantees equal pri- 
vileges to all : its 'framers rose from the in- 
dustrious 'classes of the citizens of the 
country. The two most 'prominent cha- 
racters in its 'origin were both, in their early 

lis 'career, numbered among the mass of the 
'laboring people. (§9.) The first, possessing 
limited 'advantages in early life, inferior to 
those enjoyed by the 'youth of the present 
day at our 'common schools, was, when 

190 twenty years 'old, without classic knowledge, 
laboring at days* works in the wilderness, 
as a common 'surveyor of land. He had no 
badge, no claim to 'distinction, other than an 
'honest heart, and a sincere desire to promote 

135 the welfare of his fellbw-men. ' The other ^ 
at the age of twenty-four. Was 'toiling at the 
printer's press, in Philadelphia, and 'some- 
times working at the 'wheelbarrow in the 
'streets. 

130 (§ 10.) Who then would have 'thought, 
that the names of these young 'men would 
have been known out of the ' limits of their 
own 'neighborhood, and even there but for a 
'brief period ? Yet, by unwearied industry, 

V3S by well-meant 'exertions, they outlived the 
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the Constitution? (§9.). 30. What were tlie early advantages of 
Washington? 31. How did he improve them? 32. What claim had 
he to distinction ? 33. What claim has he to our regard ? 34. What 
can you say of Franklin? 35. Can you name any other distinguished 
men who contributed largely in framing the Constitution ? 36. Are 
not your advantages of education better ? (§ 10.) 37. How do you 
suppose people looked upon young Washington and Franklin? 38. 
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opposition incident to all 'meritorious efforts. 
Their names will glow with 'perennial bright- 
ness, when the names of the 'kingly office- 
holders, those clothed with the 'robes of 

140 power in their day, will nK)ulder in 'oblivion. 
But let it not be 'supposed that they gained 
their 'fame, or reared those enduring mental 
monuments that will bless the latest 'posterity, 
without 'opposition; (§11.) Washington was 

145 'bitterly denounced, as being unfit to com- 
mand the American army, a 'faction was 
organized to ruin his fame and blast his 'cha- 
racter. Franklin was 'hurled from office, 
and more than once 'seemed to be on the 

i» 'brink of ruin. Yet f^ their country they 
forgot their personal ease and 'comfort — 
they sought not the 'praises of men, but the 
path of 'duty, and the sanction of an approv- 
ing conscience. Let every one 'study well 

15S the patriotism, the 'philanthropy, the piety 
of past 'ages, not only of our own, but of 
other countries, that 'actuated by those pure 
examples, each may be 'sustained' in pursu- 
ing 'unwaveringly, through every change of 

leo fortune, the path of 'rectitude, and zealously 
labor for the good of the country, the wel- 
' fare of mankind, and the 'noblest of all means 
to advance the cause of true 'religion. 
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What did they do when sorraiinded by difficulties ? 39. Was their 
cause just? 40. Should every one strive to be engaged in a good call- 
ing? 41. What should you do when encompassed by opposition? 
(4 11.) 42. What can you say of some of the difficulties Washington 
enoouiitered ? 43. What obstacles did Franklin encounter ? 44. What 
I did they do when surrounded by troubles ? 45. Do all persons encoan- 
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(^ 12.) If this 'work shall tend in the dight- 

lii est degree to 'awaken the dormant talent of 
the land ; if it shall in any manner 'call to 
the 'safety of the Union some Cincinnatus 
from 'Cfte flough^ some Sherman, Franklin, 
or Washington from ^manual laJbor^ to the 

i4o afiairs of state and the cause of 'education, 
the 'object of the author will be realized. 
And if the 'plan of this work shall, in the 
most 'remote way tend to awaken the minds 
of the community to the 'superior subject of 

ITS the sound . and 'efficient education of the 
females of the 'land ; if it shall, in the small- 
est 'degree, call attention to the fact, that the 
InvisiUe influence of woman is paramount to 
all others ; that, she truly ^ 'wields the Archi- 

180 median lever, whose 'fulcrum is childhood, 
whose 'length is all time, whose weight is the 
world, and whose sweep is 'eternity,'' the ob- 
ject will be more than 'realized. (§ 13.) Let 
woman be 'soundly educated; let no art, 

1S5 however skilful, no science, however 'intri- 
cate, no 'knowleidge, however profound, be 
'withheld from her grasp ; let woman be pro- 
perly educated, and 'enlisted in the cause of 
^commcn school education. Let the natural 

190 'trainers of the young come to the rescue, 
and all will be 'safe. The portentous cloud 
of ignorance and of 'delusion, that now over- 
shadows our country, will 'disappear like 
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ter troubles ? 46. What should &U do ? (fi 12.) 47. l¥lmt satijeot is of 
psnunouDt importance ? 48. What power does woman exert f 49. 
What is the difference between Jukntm atid ffop^ in the 180th 
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mist before the nsing bud. 'Education may 
tm then be ^placed imttm reacAofall — toBn will 
learn his *di]fy to himoelf^ his fellow-crea- 
twee, and his 'Creator, The powerful will 
not *poiinc8 upon the defenceless, like ti- 
gsrtf nor marshal armies and Vavage the 
w earth* like 'famished wolves. Men will no 
loi^r fawn like spaniels in the 'courts of 
kings, nor 'crawl in the dust like serpents, 
but, led hy the 'hands of gentleness and of 
kindness in childhood, to the 'perennial founts 
SK of literature, they will attain 'manhood with 
the purest 'relish for knowledge, and raised 
and honored by the 'purest moral education, 
will become the 'fit recipients, and the effi* 
cient 'protectors of civil and religious liberty. 



IfrtiiKity* 



linel (^13'0 50. Why should woman be educated f 51. Repeat 
the iubetanee of aeotioa nine. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

FINAL. 
AM UTMHup or TMM AvnUHra nMBi or hamutaIi 
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. (§ 1.) 'Uniqujee as the pages of 
this, book must have 'appe^ired to 
the reader when he* first 'saw them, 
the one he now beholds is 'surely 
5 much more 'so. At this'^ stage of 
the work it can hardly be 'qeces- 






Regvirite. 



(^ X.) 1. How mutt the page* of thii book hare appeared to the 
reader when first teenf 2. Is the present page, still more sof 3. 

• SiWlf tbf «utw|M« teg fc iM l iiii n proaoui, iriMB aeaiwt, in all 
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uamiatd. 



COflCLUniNQ REMARKS. 



FoaifiMB 



Make op. 
Nofitteto. 



sary for the author to 'exf>atiate 
upon the 'many advantages of the 
marginal exercises, and their 'in« 

10 evitable tendency to 'secure marked 
attention from, and 'excite intense 
'thought in the 'mind of the pupil 
It only 'remains for him here to 
'display and explain an extension of 

15 his own ^sjrstem. With the privi- 
lege already 'accorded to the read- 
er, of 'giving either the marked 
'word in the body of the page, its 
'relative in the margin, or a word 

20 of his own, nearly 'approachit^ in 
'sense to both or either, it might be 
'supposed that the variety of ex« 
pression thereby 'attained would be 
'sufficient for all educational pur- 

35 poses, 'especially since the learner 
would naturally be led to 'form for 
himself corresponding 'examples of 
every 'description, when the idea 
had once 'entered his mind. 

dO (§ 2.) But the writer is not 'satis- 
fied with having 'discovered and 
'opened a new road through the 
'sharp rockd and tangled under- 
brush, which 'constitute so much 

35 of what is to a 'tyro the hither . 
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ruuuumj* 



Sort. 



FooBd. 



CatDotim. 
BegiqiMr. 



What is nnnecessary at this stai^e of the work ? 4. What only re- 
mains for the aathor to do? 5. What privilege has been accorded to 
the reader? 6. Is such privilege snpposed to be sufficient? 7. Would 
the learner be likely to form for himfliblf examples on the model of 
those iii this book? (§ 2.) 8. With what is the, writer not satisfied? 
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AtowiL 



YwtUM, 



'portion of the unexplored r^ion of 
learning; for, being fully 'aware, 
that, take it as we will, the 'way is 
long and 'toibome enough, he can- 

40 not 'rest without making it, so far 
as in him lies, as 'straight, smooth, 
level, and perfect as 'possible.*^ 
Having 'already acted as pioneer, 
he is now 'anxious to leave nothing 

45 to be 'bettered, in the way of plan 
or system, by those who may 'fol- 
low him* With 'respect to execu- 
tion, he is fully 'sensible of his ma- 
nifold deficiencies. However, 'use- 

50 fulness and 'perspicuity having beeu 
his 'main objects, he can scarcely 
be 'censured for want of elegance 
in style, when it is 'known that he 
did not aim at the 'ornate. He has 

55 availed himself of the 'common 
privilege of 'consulting the various 
law and other 'authorities, on the 
'subjects of which he has treated, 
and deems this a sufficient 'acknow- 

60 ledgement, without ' particulariza- 
tion.* For the 'metrical scraps 



Dinct. 



Otaili^ 



ChwC 



Ui 



UairamL 



Standard 



RhjttunioaL 



9. Are the fields of learning diffloult for a tyro to explore ? IQL 
What is the desigfn of the author 1 11. Does he wish to leave any* 
thing ia the way of his peculiar plan for others to improve upon^ 

* T^ Avthor hai tpokeii frealf of threataniaf evils in oar rapvbliean institutions, yet fn 
hopes none wfll oonnder that he entertains the least feeling of disresard towards those of his 
feuow dtiiens who are members of the standing annjr, or hold militarjr or dvil offioes nnder 
the general or state fovemments. Thoae hif h offloers are often chosen finom the ranks of the 
ablest men in tike Union ; and the AaUior belioTes that ho one amonr taem would be so ineon- 
aideiate as to take ofisnoe at remarks which are nficessarr for a foU discussion of the political 
taistitotions of our oountnr; he has spoken not of the office-holders, but of Che system. The 
•vil is not the work of the t^n/iing armjr and of the civfl magistrates, but is upheld % and in- 
cludes the whole oommunitj. The Author would further omerve, that he has endeavored to 
sav netbinf that would in any manner whatever 'oonflict^th the sound opinions of any politi- 1 
oal paftf or Christian sect in the Union. 
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TiMivvr. 
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'scattered through this work, he is 
indebted to his friend and 'former 
'pupiU Charles J. Lukeni. 

65 (§ 3.) The 'notion of a second 

' 'line of marginal words, on the leftf^ 
of the 'page^ to eorre^xmd with 
and balance 'that on the right, 
would 'probably occur, to many 

.70 persons on seeing this *h6ok : — such 
thought is here 'anticipated; The 
author will now 'proceed to explain 
and illustrate the use of the *sup- 
plementary line in 'connection with 

75 the 'original one. It is obvious that 
we have two distinct Vays from 
which to 'choose, as the marked 
word may either have two 'defini- 
tions or synonyms, or two 'mafrked 

80 words in oHe line may have 'each 
a definition or 'synonym*— that of 
the word first in 'order on the left 
of the page, and that of the 'second 
word on the right In the 'former 

85 'case but one mark is needed, as 
usual ; in the latter, two 'marks' arc 
required, which must be 'unlike 
each other* Both 'methods will 
now be 'described at length, pre- 



Stndait. 



TlwSto. 

Ukeljr. 

Vc 
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Gooa 



Kfphnatfcw 
■Piilpiitdd. 

Smgif. 

UkeUnn. 

Rank. 

Snooeedioff. 
Fint 



DuiinflartOi 



12. Of whmt is he fully sensible? 13. Whst have been his main ob- 
jects? 14. Can he be censured for want of elegance in style ? 15. Of 
what has he availed himself? 16. What is said of the metrical soraiis 
to be found in this book? (^ 3.) 17. What notion would probably 
occur to many persons? 18. Is it anticipated? 19. What is to be ex- 
plained and illustrated? 20. What is obvious? 21. Particularize 
them? 22. Can both these methods be used in one page? (^4.) 93. 

85* 
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Datt. 



Oft 
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90 mising that they may be oaed *tDge- 
tber in the same page if 'desirable. 
(§ 4.) If we "wiah to define the 
same word twice, the rimple 'one 
([ ' ], as before used, will 'cniffice, and 

M this character has been 'accordingly 
selected ; but 'if two words in each 
line are to be 'taken, the matter is 
not quite so dean It might be 'said 
that 1 should 'refer to the left hand 

Its 'margin, and 2, to the right; but it 
must be 'remembered that 2 has 
already been used for a 'specific 
'purpose in connection with the 
'right margin, and that it would 

iM 'still be needed there. (§ 5.) On 
the whole, in 'both cases the I and 
2 have been 'suflered to keep their 
old 'positions, and to the period [*] 
is 'deputed the task of guarding the 

110 left margin. In a page so 'narrow 
as this, the first 'plan is, in general, 
much the easier to 'arrange, for it 
•will be seen at a glance« that it is 
rather a 'difficult thing to find two 

lis words in any 'one line of the pre- 
sent 'lengtbf which may each be 
supplied with a 'definition or 'syno- 
nym, on account of the 'great 'pre- 
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Yet. 

AIL 
AUomd. 



Frcdect. 

Order. 

Maj. 



Oatweiiliaif 



What mark will answer if the same word is to be twice defined 1 
34. Has it been selected f 25. What might be said if two words in 
one line are to be defined f 26. Would this' be correct? (§^0 27. 
What has been done on the whole ? 28. Which of the two plana is 
the easier to arrange on a narrow piige! 29. On what account? -30. 
What must be done in a book written with such double • margins ? 
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whoor. 



Dnia. 



C9uL 



Ttat 



WdwcL 

Lea£ 

Fointo. 



Haid. 
Bfay. 

CommenMn 
EqjojrnwBt 



poiideranee of «small 'undefinable 

190 •particles; 'therefore, a book written 
•entirely with 'double margins on 
the second *plan« must have 'com- 
paratively 'wide ^pages* It may be 
•doubted, indeed, 'whether such se- 

itt cond •extension would be 'more 
than the •single margin 'under a 
•different 'garb ; every long line re- 
presenting two of the 'original 'ones. 
To 'exhaust the 'subject, it is as 

ido 'well to 'say, that as many marginal 
lines 'may be 'used on each side as 
the page will *hold, and that 'they 
may be •allowed to 'encroach upon 
the *story itself, till that is 'narrowed 

13S to a 'mere thread, with 'every word 

in it 'defined and 're-defined, and 

having •provision for 'extra notes 

at *top and 'bottom. 

(§6.) It may be an advantage to 

i«> have a page prepared without re- 
ference marks, to exercise the judg^ 
ment of the scholar in designating 
the correspondi^nce of the marginal 
words with th6se in the text ; and 

145 this is not such a difficult task but 

that it can even be accomplished 

by beginners, who will take the 

, same pleasure in it as in solving a 



Two. 

lUlaCifvlr. 

Liii 



IfUtor. 



latradt. 



ovw. 



Foot 



PrOTidod. 
Emplof. 
Showiiiff 
Bofdoring.' 

Nomthro. 

Thinf. 

Done. 

Explainiiif. 



31. What may- be doubted? 32. How majr all possible extensions be 
provided fori (§ 6 J 33. What might be an advantage? 34. For 
what reason? .35. Would it be a difficult task? 36. Could it be ac- 
complished by beginners ? 37. Would they take pleasure in it ? (^ 7.) 
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Higlwr. 



Wi^. 



Appawlly* 



AfiBfiilar. 



Pit 

Fira orris. 

I I t I I 

<) () 
Renuirkinc. 
Panctaato. 
Liked. 

DiTMiOQ. 

Porecoiof. 



riddle. This section is left without 

i» the references as a i^iecimen. (§ 7.) 
The *aboye remark will 'idso apply 
to an "entire omission of 'punctua- 
tion for a "similar 'purpose but only 
"advanced scholars should be 're- 

iS8 quired to iGill in the -proper 'points 
and *after they shall have 'done it 
•coiTectly they should be 'instructed 
to *vary the points in every 'posinble 
"manner they will 'thereby learn the 

in great -change of meaning 'occa- 
sioned by the -omission or 'mis- 
placement of such -seemingly 'in- 
signi6cant -characters When *dis- 
putes -about pointing ran high years 

»tt ago *an eccentric 4hdividual pub- 
lished a -whole book without 'stops 
and -placed at the 'end by way of 
appendix -several pages of 'commas 
-semicolons 'colons 'periods marks 

17B of -exclamation and 'interrogation 
-parentheses and so 'forth quaintly 
-observing that the 'reader was at 
liberty to -pepper the 'hash as he 
-pleased The punctuation is 'want- 

m ing in this -section and in both 'this 
and the -pr^eding the reader 'wiH 
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WeravlBlMt 
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3S. Td what will the remark in section six apply? 39. What sort of 
scholars should be requiied to fill tlie vacancies? 40. What should 
they be instructed to do afterwards ? 41. What will this teach them ? 
42. What anecdote can you relate of a certain eccentric person? 43. 
What is wanting in this section? 44. What will be the condition of 
the reader of this and the preceding section, unless he shall take the 
proper measures, beforehand? (§ 8.) 45. What is unlUiely? 46. 
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A.I0ML 



FKobidite. 



May. 



GmOfu 



Cooipltta, 

Sidd. 

Un. . 



TIm 

ftitain. 

Matter. 

Emmtikbf, 
Aooompanj- 



A number of. 
Main part. 



be at*8ea until. be sball 'stop and 
, -supply the 'points 

(§ a) It is not *likely that 'any 

185 one 8lK>uld -fully 'comprehend the 

tvaried beauties of the system here 

^presented, and the happy 'effect it 

must have in 'giving 'copiousness 

and -precision to the 'style of such 

isi as -shall, be 'grilled by it^ without 
-previous 'acquaintance by use. — 
It -afibrds us three separate, 'yet 
very -nearly connected 'narratives 
in one : three -strands, if the 'ex- 

las pression -may be' 'allowed, whicK 
by -continual interweaving 'go to 
form, and do *form^ one 'strong and 
homogeneous cord— a -perfect 'tria 
juneta inuno. It *may 'likewise be 

980 -remarked, that it gives 'opportunity 

for the -employment of 'phrases, 

totally -distinct in 'meaning from 

-those they supply, if taken 'sepa- 

• rately, but which -belong 'naturally 

90S to the -subject in 'hand, and do not 
-materially 'alter the meaning of the 
-context: the readfer may have 'ob- 
served -many such 'instances in the 
-body of the 'work. (§ 9.) At the 

910 same -time the "writer will say, that 
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What does thia eystem afford ua.? 47.' What is the meaning of. the 
phrase ^'tria juneta in uno." 48. Show an instance of tautology in 
this section. 49. Why was this thus done in your opinion? 50. 
What may likewise be remarked of the system, original or extended ? 
51. What may the reader have, already observed 1 (% 9.) 52. What 
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feU 



Ueapvp. 



Bitter. 
Stow. 

Sedalon*. 



lie "considers the ooe 'nua^gunal line 
-adequate to motl 'pinposeg, espe- 
cially on 'account of the 'great 
labor it ^entails upefa all 'connected 
with the. -composing and 'compo- 
siting of a "book of this 'kind. ' In 
-fiict» the piMic can have no 'con- 
cq;>tion of the -tedious and 'ha- 
rassing -nature of the 'service re- 

«i qiared ; •and even 'those used to 
publishing would -fall far' 'short of 
the -truth in making an 'estimate- 
This being -granted, no 'one will 
<deny that a double 'margin must 

SM -increase the 'difficulties more^han 
half: -indeed, the writer is 'truly 
-delighted to find himself thus '^oear 
the -end of his 'self-impoSed Hask— 
and 

So fentla *read«raa)l, of sexes t)oth and ey'rjage, 
From this tima forth -an(6e«siDg * war widi oner 
may -jrou wage : 
May ■ignorance your 'presence fleip, 
• And may yoa -gather, 'like the bee, 
Sweeu from the "thought^Sdw'rs 'found in 
books^— 
The •poison Ueare behind,— « 
And honey -store in ^eady nooks 
And -corners 'of the niind. 

On "Careful 'retrospection you will find, 

That we have -traced the 'progress of mankind 
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is deemed adequate to most' purposes? 53. Is much unttsual labor 
entailed upon all oonnedted with getting out a book of this descrip- 
tion? 54. Of what can the public have no proper conception? S*^* 
Does a double margin increase the difficulties * 56. Why is the writer 
truly delighted? 57. What is desired for all hiji readers? 58. What 
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Keep. 



In -yoTernmant, eVn ftom its Vary birth 
Up to its *pr«Mtot 'stata upon the Earth : ' 
It« ficpt -rude 'elements we're seen. resolved 
Into a 'mass of codes 'crude and involved, 
The ^complex parts of which 'have tbeir solution 
At 'length wiUiin our own 'free Constitutioo. 
Of ^course not 'perfect, yet so near perfection, 
'Tht My-gam well may 'pardon this reflection, 
To which the 'Present *oArs no objection ; 
And if the •Fntnre should 'propose rejection 
Of *minor 'portions of our glorious laws, 
Care *mnst be taken that, in 'mending flaws, 
•Greater mistakes are 'haply not committed, 
So that theyM 'thereby be for 'good unfitted. 

A -voter's 'obligations have been told. 
And all our -sufirage-holders 'fully warned 

To 'See that freedom is not 'lightly sold, 
For, once -lost, 'fruitlessly will it be moum'd. 

'Advice is 'given to our jurymen 

To ^ponder wtU all 'facu, so that they may 
'Jkmg in a righteous 'verdict ever, when 
•Called to determine mth, and 'error stay. 

The right 'executive to 'pardon crimes 
Has been *oppo8ed, and all its 'evils shown ; 

•i«i/act, 'amelioration of the times 

Caa be accomplished 'in one 'way alone. 

Let the •ofiender 'feel that punishment 

^. * Is sure to follow -in the 'steps of giiilt ; 

Then shall our laws 'efiect their 'full intent, 
And flourish *(air, where now they 'droop 
and wilt. ^ 

Our 'magistrates are 'oounselled to beware 
Of 'ttiUmony falH ; in 'short, to sift 

All 'Cases to the 'bottom, taking care 

To 'guard with conscience 'whole the 
people's gi^ 
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will be found on retrospection ? 59. Into what have we se6n the first 
rude principles of government resolved? 60. Where do the com- 
plexities of old codes find their solution 1 61. What may be pardoned 
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Hnrt. 



Patte. 



The cluim of 'females to *0ood education 
Has been 'imri&Ud on, 'because our youth 

■Receive of them first 'lessons ; and the nation 
Mast "rise or 'fall as they are taught the 
truth 

« 

Or •error— for their ^powtr reaeku fkr, 
And 'like the mothers still the 'children are. 

To •end— ^t ev'ry 'reader now suppose, 
That here the -author takes with 'uemb- 
ling grasp 
His, or her 'hsLnd, 'anxious belbte he goes 
To 'interchange with each a 'friendly 
clasp9 
For 'midst the Hving Time 'remorseless mows, 
And, *as they ne*er may 'meet again, with 

gwp 
■ConvttlsiTe hear him falter 'feebly fbrth 

To 'dwellers 'in the East, West, South, and North, 
That -word whSch still will ^linger im the 
throat, 
•Pronounced in any 'ibrm, abread, at home, — 
Adieu, or 'flrank 'Good-bye, which most 
we note 
For 'truth :-~but still, within 'another tome 
They may 'encounter, and 'together roam 
- The 'fields of 'knowledge yet, if all should 
float 
■Lightly upon life's sea, nor 'sink beneath the 

swell 
Of trouble's -stormy waves — So now *at Unglh, 
FiaswfeLL. 
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by the Pasti 62. When mjist care be taken? 63. What have voters 
been warned to jsee ? 64. What should jurymen ponder ? 65. How 
only can the condition t)f society be made more safe? 66. What 
should be guarded by magistrates ? 67. What does the author say in 
conclusion? 68. What is alliteration f 69. Point out the instances of 
alliteration in section nine. 70. What words on page 300 are defiini* 
tionsf 71. What words are synonymy? 72. Wh&t words are nei- 
ther? 73. What is the object of gaining knowledge? 74. How 
should each one strive to live ? 
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Table hi. Exh^ing the Manner in wkitk the Judgee are Appointed 

' or Elected in the reepeetive Siatee — their Term cf Office, <f<. 

Maihe. Tha judgei are appointed bf the OoYemor and CoQucil, tad hold oAoo doriaf food 

' behanoor, bat not bevood the ago at 70. 
New Omvukire. Tbe jodgea are appointed bf the Oovonor and CooBOil, and hAldoOotdaiw 

ing good behaviour, but not beyond the age of 70. 
VermtmL The joUgea are choaea aanuaUjr by the Lagielatiira. 
MeMockumtt*. The judgea aie appointed bf the Oovemor and Cooaeil, and hold oAm doimg 

good behavioarv * 



are appointed anaoally by the General Aaaembl^. 
Conmtctkut. The Jndgelt ano appointed by the General AawmUy; thoee ofth* Svmraaie Court 

and Superiw Ceorta h(dd oinoe during good behavioor, bot not over the age or TO. 
Ade Terk llie chanoeUor and jodgea are appointed by the Governor, with tae conaant of tiie 

SenMa. Tho dianoellor and jnatioea of the Sopraoie and Civeoit Couita hold uAee duiiftg 

good behaviour until 60 years old. Judgea of County Courts, or Coorta of Conunon Pleaa, 

are appointed lor the term of five yean. 
Neu Jertie9. Appointed bf the Governor, by and with (he advidb and ooaaent of the Senate. 

The chaneelW and judges of the Supreme Court hold oOee Ibr 7;rears. The five judgea 

of the Court of Common neaa are cfaoeen by joint ballot of the LegUature, one eveiy year. 
Pamsplvama. Appointed bf the Governor, with consent of the Senate ; judges of the Supremo 

Court Ibr IS years; preaiding judgee of Courts of Coromon Pleas and other ooucts of record 

for 10 years ; aasociate judges of Courts of Common Pleas tar Svears. 
Ddawart. The judgea are ^pointed by the Governor, and hold offipe durina food behaviour : 

thev may be removed bf tne Governor on an addreas of two>thirds of all tha mambers of 

each houBO- of the Oenoral Assembly. . 
Marybatd. T^e judges are ^»poiuted tqr the Governor and Seuta, and hold offloa daring good 

behaviour. 
Vin/inia, The Jodgea are elected by joint vote of both hooaaa of the General AaamUy, and 

hold office during good behaviour. 
Nbrth CofobML The judgea of the Supreme and Superior Courts are alectad by Joint ballot 

of the Legislature, and hold oflice auring good behaviour. 
Setah CaroHna. The chancellor and Judjses are appointed bf joint ballot of tha Saaate nod 

House of Representativea. and hold offloe during good behaviour. 
Oeoroto. Judges of the Supenor Courts are elected by the Legislature tar 8 yean. Justices of 

the Inferior Courts, and of the peace, are elected by the people fiir 4 fears. . 
tlohda. The judges are elected by the Legislatare at fint for 5 yean ; alter that tern, dnnug 

good behaviour. 
JIaSiana. The chaaceDon and judgea of the Supreme and CIreoik Courts are elected by Joint 

vote of the Senate and House of 'Representutivee for 6 years. 
Musi$svpL All the judges are elecsted by the people ; those of the High Court of Enron and 

AppealR for 6 yeara, as is also the chancellor ; thoee of jCircuit Courts for 4 years, and thoee 

pi Probate for 2 yean. 
Louiaiama. The judgee of the Supreme Court are appointed by the GovenMur, by and with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, for 6 yean ; thoee tt£ the lower courta for 6 yeara. 
Tsxat. The judges are uppoinled by the Governor with the advice and coDsent of two'thlrds 

of the Senate, and hold oflice for 6 vean. 
ArllumsaM. Jodgea of the Supreme anu Circuit Courts are choeen by the General A s sem b ly— 

the first for 8, the second for 4 yean. Jnntices of the peace are elected by the pef^le for 

2 years. Jodges of CouAty Courts are choeen by jostices of the peace. 
Tbmenee. The judges are elected by joint vote of noth Houses of the General Assembly— 

those of the Supreme Court for 12 yeaia— thoee of inferior courts fur 8 yearL 
KentMckf, Judges of the diArent courts and josticea of the peace are appointed hv the Gover- 
nor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and hold oflHoe dunng good behaviour. 
Ohio. The judges are elected by joint ballot of the General Assembly, fur 7 years. 
Mditma. Jndces of the Supreme Coun are Mypointed by the Governor, with consent of the 

Senate. For the Circuit Courts, the preeiuing judges are appointed by the X^egislatttre, and 

the associate judges are elected by the pe<iple. All hold office for 7 yeara. 
JZKnou. The judges are appointed by joint ballot of both Houses of Geneml Assembly, and hold 

o£Qccf during good behaviour. 
MiMMuri. Judges of the Supreme Court are appointed bv the Governor and Senate fbr 12 yea|s 

—those of the Circoil Courts, by the distnct qaalifinu electora, for 6year8. 
/own. Judges of the Supreme Court are elected by joint vote of the General Atsemblv, for 6 

years— thoee oif Distnct Courts, by the qualified voten of their respective districts, for 5 yean 
YVtscotwa. 
Michigan. Jodges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the Governor and Senate for 7 yean 

—judges of County Couits, associate judges of Circuit Courts, and judgea of Probate are 

elected by the pec^le, for 4 yean. 



1. Are the jodgef in this State appointed or elected T 2. By whom and in whcU manner f 3. 
How long do the judges of the Supreme Court hold oflloe in this State T 4. How long do the 
judges of the Superior Courts hold oflftce 1 5. How long do those of the Circuit Courts hold 
office 7 6. what is the t«*rm of judges of the County Courts 7 7. Of judges of Probate 7 & Of 
Justices of the Peace 7 9. Has this State any peenliarities in the appointment or election of 
any of its judicial officen 7 10. What are they 7 11. Taken in the anr^ate, which Stattf has, 
. in your opmion. the best regulations in this respect 7 12. In your opinion, whtf mode of ^point- 
ment leaves a judge most at liberty to obev the impartial dictates of his own conscience 7 13. 
Give your reasons for this opinion 7 14. Should a judge be a good lawyer7 15. Why 7 Ae, 
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TABLE IV. ExMlnA^ tht orijin 0/ the firtl utUtri a/ each Slate, thi 
limt wAn, and thi ptaci lehtri, ttttfirtt Mcttleaeni tnai modi — Iki j/earin 
wAuA thi Htural Stain aert admiiUd into Iki Union — the tquart wiilei — 
papulalioH to thi iquart mitt — popvUitio* ef tack Staii, acconiing to tht 
cciHM of 1840, mnd ntimattd populatiOB o/the Tcnitoriti, ^c.,m 184S. 
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:ABLE y. ExkiMmg in Gtograplucal Oritr tlu SMti, fin'r 
Sntfs of Oovmmtnt, tJu rtnui e/ Ikt Ekction of Slate Offictn, 
and tkt Mttting of Ike levtral i^guloturc*, witA Hit aiBMn/ of llu 



i^7t id. Aliirliutim7u!u'ilecti« Midi II. WhiD dixi «i telriiluoiri^MV^J wlTu 
thauuiwDlanuiltbtl 13 w<uliiItieKatiir«D>niiiiiuit Df MHWhiuiiuI u. When 



...-. jfC^UHlkllltl D.WlKDUIIlisl«lk«lHldI SlWIuiKlDWlUlwill- 

iDHtf 21. W)iuiith*HMnl'(i»(niiuaiitrifN(i>yiirkT 21. WIm n lU elHliuo^M T 
at iVhendoalUlixnlUnniiiHlt^. WhMbUiiuiimiltiifiBdelill KWbalillhtHU 

(ui»I aa.Wt^a'ii Ju'S^EtHia hridi 3t. wluoikinUihgdUsniDHtl 3&.WhiilVlha 
■manDtoriUdiMt M. WbU H llM IHt of ■aHIWiHnl of D^hnn I 37. Wbm l> ill elK- 
lionBeMT ».Whnido«iu[«1unnBMit ». WluliifhaiHIiirfimninablof Unn- 
Juidl ia.Wli«>i>iu«l«tl«£eidT U.WIwid°niUl>ntaan HMt 12.WhHMtfie 
nmnont sr in debt t 13. WhU ■ iIm aHlof nnnuHM of Vit«kiitl M. Whas la [u alsoDcni 
UuHUorpiTcniiiianliitnanliCinitliiil tS. Wlwii i> iU ilsHn luld T 19. Wlian Outa lU 
■IcOiiialnUI n.Wbn jMiiuluUtuonneatl U. WbatiilliauuMiiit uf luiWitT »4. 
WhalitlksHaloflsianuiiaiilDl'elianriat U.Ofnurid>l M. Ofjlllhuilt ll^.Ott^mlt■ 
■ippiT KOrLmiiiuBat W. Of Tuul OlOf AlliagBuT NOfTansMaal «!. Of Ktn- 
lirekvt ttlOfOhiol M, Of IndianiT W. Of Ulinon t MOfUiminl er.Otl.wmt tt. 
OI Wiioiiuiii) n.O/MichinnI m wik^swe bH Uit lufM public duM I n.Wbkli 
SUtolwihaHoiallarisnpirMicdeliiT 71. Wliidi uC tba Saua h»a in fublK dabt I 73. 
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TABLE VI. Exkibititig tJW Batimat of tk attm JiulaUlanCi ti 

Prml—tial fleeter*— lAi ntmitr a/ Sdnlart at Jtadamu,. Qranmur, 
Primiu^ a»dCammiM StIunU, a*d tht lainAtr of vdult Payout amiT ^ 
ytori e/agi tota could M rui aad wnlt, utunjiag ta tb Ctntiu of 1810. 



JiiCl&'HnwiHDTiaaHtondoMtliw9bibiMd toCuiwniil 9. Hnw miuif r 



DcviLUf 3(1, Whit WHithB Mb] Dumber ADi^^iDiuiTiAUiiiinvffilT ^]. Whai whb IIl 
unoilHr vnniTfld la nuninj^t 32. Whml wqii tlie U*al uoniher uf kIidIui at tcadamii 
ItBirtniBrHtchiHilBr 3a WIiblwm l&a tulal nambar &£ prtnj&jv nnj coiiuinq ■chvull T 34 

A'oU. TlisUrS. SviuturawtJ Repn«nIitLTHitnrnlloiveJ aisliL iloTlvi pivd»dani 
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TABLE VIII. ExiabitiHg llu quatUity of Whtat^ Barltf, Oatt, Jijw, 
BithdiMt, Iiidia.* Cam, Tobatca mut Stet, nxitd h> tht United atalit, 
aaarimg la Ju Cuuut <)f 1840. 






WUgb u 



"ifiiUKnnnlMilliiUutiuul 10. wutwnltiiliiUlquaSiTnili>dliaiaUa£!Kuii 
Whicli aialA prodoad Uw UrreA qouitliiF r 1& WUDfatbaiinaJlaatf 13. Hovvuuba 
of in inn runl in Um Bala t u. Wbit wh (ba biul «iiiuln niiad in UMUai 
iMf U. WkiEhMUa nUnl tlHluiiw HuUtrt 1& WfeKhUnHaUeMgDUIUjI 
«iiBRtKiil»li<<1i«knli«l mnnM intfitMUT 1& WkM w« Ihalmdminii 
iilimliBilHtlnludtluiHt Ml Wkiitit>i(epndii«dlliilHnH«ia«rt aS-WhiKs 
I niallailt 21. Hipw murlHiilwlior uhIui tton w«ra pfnliiou in thim ilalfl t 23- H 
inr ID the United fitataa t S. Whiflh lUt* fendwiBil Ih* mataul BUDHHTDf bHIIiAliT 

UiKltiiWt 2a Wliu itu Uu lotllaaillbH'Df |nlIiidipinlandllltkalAllMSUI«I 
wn HMpnidanl t^ (nia«(tiiiorit|ir(^ la. n^kb lUt* itidBgid tka •»_. 

ninnd.piai!i^iiiUi«Uiilte<lBuii«I 3L Winch ■oujndaMd Oit gnalirt nnbR of 

IhUI S Which KU^^iMiin iniMIIUlmbvt39.Wb^^ 



M [vijiliical m 



m tklnriULIniaiir 
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'VABLE IX. Exhiiiting tlu ^wnai:yo/ Colloi,and Silk Cocooat r< 
—Ihi quantity 0/ Sugar mam/artHmf—f Jw numbtr of Cordt of Wood 
told — Ihi viiiut of tht prodiiCti 0/ Dairitt and Orckardt-^tki twmter of 
Galhm of Wint maiU—aUk tht valiu of Honu-madi and Woalkn 
Goodt M tht Uniltd Slotci, ofcordw^ U Ou Ccnm 0/ 1S4U. 



ODnindiEtlii>Sut>l AWbtft. 
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TABLE X. EddUlii^ tkt vaktt «/ GraniU, Marblt, atid oChrr I 
juarritd, wi(A tkt Capital imattd — tht nuimbtr of briek atid u 
Houta bmU, vitk Vu vah€ of coiutrvding vr AwUtiig thrm — logethtr 
wilk tht va/M o/ Lumbtr. Bride, Lime, Hardieart, ^., and Mackiitn, 
fraduad M tkt Uniud StaUt, according to tht Cttuttt of 1840. 
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TABLE XI. ExkiitiHg iht mmbtr of Flouring, Grul, Sate and Oil 
Smu—tlu tmmber of BarrtU 0/ Flair man»/actvrtd—tlu Valut 0/ tht 
frotfuefi 0/ thi MiiU, icUli tilt anvnini af Capital invtited—tht Valiit of 
Shxpt (Hul othtr ViikU buOi — and tfu Faint of I'umitiiri nunu/nclurnf, 
and Capital ttr^lojitii » thtianu, according to tin Cmtutof 1840. 
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TABLE XII. EtMbitimg (i^ vahu of Carritga akd Wagota ma«m/a 
land in Ikt Umlrd Stala—^lu vaitu of variant ManK/actum not jpc- 
(jtroJ/y namid—tJu smwnl of Capital imtMttd in their mannfacHtrt— 
(it voAm of lilt prtdatu and aHitr Mttait — tit value of Drug; ^^ 
aad Utt Mai Capital inoetlid w U( Maiti^actiirimg Snainett, accorihng 
to (*< CnuM of IMO. 
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TABLE Xlll. Exhibiting thi mtmbtr of Cimmeraal and ConmiMion 
Hotuti — tht mmbrr of Drj Goedt and ntktr SUra — Limtba- Yarit, 
^t—tekK tht amount of Capilal invaltd it tadi — alu tht munbtr of 
Prinling Offica, Sae^aptrt and Ftrvtdicah, according la tit Ctntia 
»flStO. 



1. How Run; mmniiniil hoMM •rers lim IB Mill Sllla nuniod in Icinin tnit, maxrikm 
n>unl»rial!»niilKil9tit«l <. Whit m th> nmnbir of oninUMnn ba«. m Uiia -^^ 



diiBinloiidaikititonil 19. Wliu via tto IgUMsgiit of auMiiiTaUil in raUilA 
nbf udmhu-nmaliitMniiiMStiilHt M. II«r Mar tiwbw fu^ Ad., wne lb«« 1 
nMSutel H.Iiirtk%St«M — lb« hi»iWMiiibwl la Wal WW aw tMiiliiiiiBlwr i 

maHtoufuHuiUcd 



.^ .,», -„..» <tf ofiflBl wH nvifiod ■ Ivibn fudi, Ac., iii UM 

Sttfa WM Ih* IkRHI aptt*l inTfliud td iHiDlw fan*, &e. '*' "'^— 
cf opiul iDKiM iu liuAMr rurili, aie.,lii tk* thiind Sums' 
Hbb om MUUmoT dnr^mTHUdjaloBlw jr^ »■■ 

Uu CMHUlEnMd Ja bnchari^ imlbnt. _. —, 

of (•aTuI tamud n Iwcliannc. pacUnf. As., In Iht n«tHI Sufao I 3T. 
nbirif pfinliBCiintoHia IU S|««V is: WlilHl Smo kl>4 Uu bilinl num. 

pobti^nd il lUi ibUt 3L Jn wlucta Smiii ma ItH buiBt n^wpnl)- 
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TABLE OF COLLEGES, &c., IN THE U. 8. CmIm 



> Ms LhoiiiK. ' 11 Kiw Saliuil ITsbrUnu. 

I Qit] SclnKi Frubjunu. 

en Uiii lirfeit numbxr of alumni 1, 1. Wbil i> thianBiiiuof 

It But Colltim founJnl la Uie Unll«l SuimI 10. In '^'tjtv 



BIOGRAPHICAL TABLE OF BOME OF THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED DECEASED AMERICANS. 



iTAtitnm AM* itwafim. 



Du4, 
A.D. 



Died, 
A.D. 



Dtod, 
A.D. 



John Carver- - 
Joho Smith- - 
Oeofw Oalmt- 
JohnWmthrop- 
EdwavdWinrfow 
WdlMHBradiNd 



ThMphiloiBi 
MuMieoa 
LeoMrd Oalwrt - 
Will«uBCoddii«Caa 
WilltemPypps- - 



WttUMaBfUMt- 

EliikaWflUMM 

JamMDelawqr- 

John Chambnn- 

AonrWotoott* 

WiU»aiShiri«7 

WOltaaJohnMNi 

RiohnnlPWen- 

JohnQohiCif- 



iRobnitUnnsaUiii- 

X John Fmu - - 
iSamoelWellM. 
> John Chndlar - 
• OlnmrPwtndt* 

1 

I 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
t 



1031 
1633 
MSB 
1649 
1656 
16fi7 
1607 
16B5 
1676 
1678 
1605 
1718 
17» 
1706 
1780 
l'76& 
1767 
1771 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1776 
1775 



AicbanlWihird- 
MeahnekWenro - 
Heniy Sheiborat •> 
Willjnm PiUdn - - 
Mwtin Hownnl - - 
IsaafoNorrii- <- - 
Botuanin TMker • 
Abraham fiamm - 
Button Gwinnat • 
**J(An Morton • - 

* * Philip LiTingaton - 

• Joaeph Hewea - - 
**GeoifBlUM- - - 
- > Theodora Atkinaon 

• I'bomaa t^midit jr. - 

• John Hart - - - 

• Rjchard Stockton - 

• Georse Tajriur - - 

• JameaOlia . - . 
ttCMarRodner - - 

*J<mphRied» - - 
1 > SteiSien Hopkina - 

• WiUiam Whippla - 

> Arthur Middleton - 

• Thonma Stone • - 

• 4JuhnPenn - - . 
1 Thoa. Holchinaon - 
>Thoa.Nataan,ir. - 

** BenjammFhmkkM' 

• David Brearley - - 

> Metcalf Rowler - 

• HennrWaid- - - 

• Davia Rowland - - 

'JohnCnutart - - 

• William Bayard - 



1777 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1T78 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1783 
1783 
1786 
ITSS 
178ft 
1787 
1787 
178B 
1789 
1789 
1790 
179(1 



John Robinaon- - - 
FranaaHidiinaoD- - 
John Harrard . - - 
WiUittn Brvwatar - 
Thomaa Hooker - • 
Tlionwi SSkepard - - 
John Cotton - • • 
Nathaniel Ward • - 
Milea Standidi - - • 
John Norton . - - 
Riehaid Mather - • 
John DnTonport - - 
Charlee Chaonqr - • 
Edward Johnaoa • - 
JohnMMon- - - - 
Jneeph Windoir • - 
UhanOakea • - - 
HoaerWiUiania - - 
Nathaniel Morton - 
Samnel Oorton « - 
I>uMGo(Ain - - - 
John Eliot .... 
WiUiMn Hnhbard- - 
Samual Willavd - - 
Robert Beirerlf • • 
Bei^ainin Choral- - 
luoreaae Mather • - 
Cuttoa Mather • • • 
Jonathan Dickinaan - 
Beniamhi CoUnaa 
David Brainerd - - 
John Gallender • - 
llinmaa Godftnf - - 
WiUiamStith - - - 
JameaLonn - - - 
Jonathan fid wank • 
Thomaa Prinoe - - 
WiUiam PiaijpevaU • 
Samuel Daviea - • • 
Gilbert Tennent - - 
Jonathan Mayhew - 
Zabdiel Bosrlaton - - 
Thomaa Clap - - - 
Samnel Jolmeoa - • 
John MitcheU - - - 
John Clarton . - • 
Joeeph Warren - • 
Ricaard Mootfomarf 
John Thomas . - - 
Cadwallader CoUan • 
Hu^Meroer - - - 
David Wooater- - - 
John Bartram - - - - 
Eleazar Wheeloek - 
Count Pulaaki - - - 
Thomaa Hutdiinaon^ 
Jonathan Carver - • 
Charlea Le^ - - . 
William Alexander - 
Anthony Benezet • - 
Nathaniel Greene • 
Cliarlee Ch«niicy • • 
Mather Bylea - . . 
E^han Allen - - - 



1635 
1660 
1638 
1644 
1647 
16«9 
1693 
1663 
1696 
1663 
I6BB 
1670 
1672 

)^ 

1873 

1680 
1681 
1683 
KSS 



1687 
1687 
1690 
1704 
1307 
1716 
1718 
1733 

ms 

1747 

1747 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1730 

1751 

1738 

1758 

1759 

1761 

1764 

1769 

17S6 

1787 

1772 

1772 

1773 

1776 

1775 

1778 

1776 

1777 

ITJT 

1777 

1779 

1779 

1780 

1780 

1782 

17W 

1784 

1786 

1787 



1788 
(1789 



John Ledyard - - - . 
Israel Putnam - - - . 
Joeeph Bellamy - - - 
FTBdciick WoL Steoben 
Johft WithMnooB - - 
Ezra StiM .^. . . . 
John ShIUvan - . . . 
Prmieis Marion ' - - - 
Anthony Wayiie - - - 
David Rittenhonae - - 
Jeremiah Belknap - - 
John darker . . . . 
Patrick Henry- - - . 
Aftemas Ward- - - - 
GeorCB^ R. Minot . - - 
JohnKwinf - - - - 
Samnel Ht^tkina - - > 
Philip Schorlar - - - 
William MooHiie- - - 
Henry Knox - - - •- 
Honiio Gatea . « . . 
GdwudPnble - - - 
Wdliam Eaton- - - - 
Oliver EUswoctti ... 
PlBherAmes - • . •> 
C^arlaa B. Brown - - 
Benjamin linooln - - 
Joaeph Dennie - ' • - - 
Jamea Clinton - . - . 
JoelBark»w - - - . 
Joaeph Buckmhiater- • 
Thecnhilus Pamns - - 
Zebnion M. Pike - - - 
Jamea Lawrenoe • - - 

Williaffl Heath 

Samnel Dexter - . - 
JUbaiRiUcn - - - - 
David Ramaey - - - . 
John S. Oopely - - » > 
John Canpn • - - - 
BeiijtfninS. Bnrtmi - - 
Henfy E. Mnfalenberir -> 
Jamea A. Bayard - - • 
Theodore Dehon - - - 
Timothy Dwiirht - - - 
Arthur St. Qair - - - 
Caspar Wiatar - - - - 
Samuel S. Smith - . - 
Jesse Appleton - - - 
Joeeph Lathrop ... 
BeiQamin Trumboll - - 
Oliver H. Pierry - - - 
Stephen Decatnr - - - 
Benjamin West . - - 
Samuel W<xceater • - 
JuhnStaik ~ ~ ~ - ~ 
Thomas Tnixton - - '- 
Samnel Heckewelder - 
Divie Bethune - - x . 
Samuel Campbell- - - 
EUshaWlutney - - - 
Jamea Wilkinson - - - 
Thomaa Maodnnougfa, - 
Lindley Mnnray - - - 



1789 
1790 
1790 
1:94 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1796 
1798 
l?99 

laoo 

16D8 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1806 



1806 
1806 
1897 
1807 
1807 
1808 

ino 
wo 

1819 



1812 
ttl2 
1813 
lfl|13 
1813 
JSL* 

1815 
1815 
1815 
1825 
1815 
1815 
1815 
1917 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
18» 

laau 
isao 

SI 



1821. 

i83r 

18» 
1825 
VB26 



* The namea ctf all the atgnera of the Articles of Confederation wiU be found attached to 
thoae Artioles, Appendisc, paffe 44. 

t Writer of the ttUlof Rights. X The dash ( ~ ) denotes that the year is not asoertained. 

The Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the bnited 
States, were signed only by part of the members appointed to iiame thoeo enduring monuments. 

I Members of the Congrass that met at Albany, 1754.( 

a Signem of the Deofamtion of Rights. « Signers of the Articles of Confederatiott. 

• Signen of the Deoiantion of Independenoe. • Signers of the Constitution. 

■ — — (316) 
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n(w.rdTilshinm- 
Thijmiii™*- - 



»se 



Soar 



EliptKilM Dyor - ' 
GuaDLDrBAdfbriJr 






Tipiollif PKUliiul 






^^^ 



Jdin Sodnn - - 
Hiouiu CoDpar - 
BnakiiliNiIg* - 



I IfuTDm - 



Wi>iit>»cnft - 



. *» JSs 



MartJift D«W - - 
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•T4T1 



Ajro 



• 



• Chartas nnrknay 

• rba% C. Putdkamy 

• TkammJtgtnm 

• Rafus Kmf . . - 

• Williani P«w • - 
Jo^nJwi - - - - 
JamnMomm . - 

• Charles CuToU- - 
JMnJfariMI . - 
JnmiaMadium - - 
Win. JZ. Jbbttimm - 
Jottph Stoty » - - 

SdasWnfht- - • 
JSbmm JCmi . - • 



1824 
ItOS 
18:J6 
1H26 
1K27 
182B 
1828 

\8.n 

1H32 
183i 
1836 
1841 
1844 
1846 
1847 
1847 
lSl8 



HnU 1843 

DimdPMtOT - •• - 1843 
Aaahel NattktOK - - • 1844 
Nicholas Biddk . . - 18U 

LsTi Hedge IB44 

JohnSudenni - . - 1844 
WUljam Ia SloM • - - 1844 
PMerS.BopoiMMio - - 1844 
RA.Mahlenbei*- - - 1844 
Abel P. Upehiir . - . IBU 
Thos. W. Otlonr . - • IB44 
EraatosRooC .... 1846 
John B. NietaolMm • - 1846 
George Modellan • • 1847 
Thomas Hewaoo ... 1847 
JohnJaeobA«tor- - - 1848 
RjchardPsters. . . . Il848 



nut, 

A.O. 



A.D. 



1. Who were sane of the surssoMo that floarishttd in the 17th oentaryT S. In the 18th T 
3. In the 19th T 4. Who were some of the cenenUs and commandan tliat flooR^ed in die 
17ih r^utory T 6. In the ISth T 6. In the 19tn 1 7. Who were some of the diTines that floo- 
rahed m the 17th oenturr T 8. la the 18th t 9. In the I9th f 10. Who were the pfiflos^era 
that flourished in the ITth oenl#f, &c. T IL What is the dilferencse between a statesman and 
a janst T 12 Between a irraeni ud a oommander T la Between a pbiloeopber and a iiteniy 
man f [Many tearheri will he under the necessitT of omitting the nUowinir questions for the 
want of suitable district school hbraries. It is lo he hoped that eTetr trustee, schofd oooums- 
Biooer, and wealthy cttizeo, will rae this subject, of ninushiaff |;ood Ubruies, that attention 
which its importance demands.— Ed.] 14. Name some distinfutsfaed men whi 



n*ni«»« are 

not in the Table. 15. Fur what was the first, second, third, fourth, Ac, distinraishied, in the 
catalofoe of statesmen and jurists? 16. What can jon say of the first, second, third, foorth, 
Ac., in the miscellaneous ratalogue ? 17. For what excellent traits were each, in the eatalagne 
of ladies, distinimished T 18. In what department of human knowledge was each distin^niBhed ? 
19. What ahoold be oar object in stodytng biognphy T 20. What shoold aveiy au6 constantly 
remember T 

The above Table contains all the namee of the members of the Congreai of 1754, the signen 
of the Declaration of Rights, the signers of the Deelaretiou of Independenoa, and the aignen 
of the Constitution of the United States. Bat it should be borne in mind, th^ it contains only 
a few of the namee of distinguished deceased American ladies and gentlemen— that there are 
a multitude who were eniineutljr prominent as divines, statesmen, profound lawyen, and sidlful 
physicians, patrons him) (hends of learning, penous or genius, science, and literature, together 
with uumherleaB philanthropisU and Christians, whose setions will erer live, and «DDtanae to 
sustain Uie institutions of the Repnbbc.thongn their names ma^not be remembered bfthe 
living. It 18 to be hoped that more attention will hereafter be paid to female biognphy : that 
the gentleness, the meekness, the piety of American ladies, may be blended with ancieut patriot- 
ism and wisdom, so that the young ot both sexes may snrvey the lives of thooe who have lived 
before them ; and, animated by reason, Ibrtified hf piety, they may, like £lisba of old, receive 
the mantle oi their virtues fkee from the follies incident to hunuuuly, and be inspiivd with ra- 
newed seal in the oauae of Irtteia and of true wisdooi. 
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Um. KT mat^ I7 ir^iK to 

fTnuaS;^ cd;. No. utronb 

'^^"-If*ll,wkr> limn fcilUi- 
Kwn «« n,H BXM O AiAt.M 

cm *U( «< wm* ■ <Mm H( miwn »< 



Itii^ bHi B liHi tbw nipib Ma yl Ubm 
L >nll luA, Jk Ita* Appu^C^llba oMIiaui 
biTe bean ■uiibvna sod utnond ia lb* 

'%«SOViX 1( flitWEHivV Hain't 




nd iwal MHen— u Inn ^^iB% tti fa 

/brtVuMMiamiitfiifJii i panilHi lM il 



Ub. Opante— Tba prinetpLa 101/riv well, 
em. Btconu— HKJUDery wmlf lil«V 
TIta, Kamon— ^ moUra iba pluur Hrti 
9tlk. jE5— -Br ra wm i fl f wa npf^t oImmb 
^^pupoB. IIUl l^bnid(>-Yoiii(SL- 

A pHunpbB^ couls of ■ iJDffla HiH 

L To raadTS tha fKtmpcraoA watOtoa to ita 

t Unallr ■ ditla antlb^ ; it ovi Hrer 

But than inu In mitoni Htnaai of riu- 
pUdtf! UidP'GoI iBdauiS^kiKinpla 
•anMoaaj 'On tlia liiUi i^ Ood iHda 
MM ffntnftha float oJlh»B arih, afl»riM 

£?liwSnf^tkwl^^v OB acooiM 

BonMHiartfocmka aoUn tka in&abn 
■iiii<Hfatlii><nni: EHeflUhhabDundi, 

■dsd brlhs dulisi of •jlarUi. 
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la n^liM— deMrtptioa of a word bjr to 
propoitiM; M. fsfcTMl— pertakuof to • 
Brtlier. Sl im m ifm itxnA m mx ion bf a woid 
of the Mune meaoinf . Pu ttn m i hrh erly. 

IL No; it ii fBiierallf irkaoiiM and oaeleia, 
and anfMMton tlia noot pernicioao habita. 

13. ImproveiBont in lilorataro, acienoaiitdfei- 
mentt, morala numnorap die. 

13. Di^ttnoti^roooiuaiictioa. 

It. OrHaaooiwbeBniadetlMsQtHMtofdii- 
ooorao; as, **cc^ooiiiiecta woiila or 



1& it H ■oBMliinM qioDed with a final c , and 
•ometinMo without it. 

]& Ricliaidaoa'i, JohiiKm% Walker*!. Ken- 
liek'k, Reid*!, fiowl'i, and Woroeetere, una- 
bridged Dicttonarlee hare been oonsulted, 
but when theoedifiMned the author hasee* 
Mially lUlowed Webiteili anabriitged Uio> 
tionaiy, of 18i8. 

17. The eaateaoe woold then aver that any 
one of nqr eooaine read the work ; it now 
arcn tt w them aU. 

LESSON n. 

1. It ii of the otmoat inpoftaaee. 

a. On fattoie of my exertione eonsolt my 

teacher, or tome om eainyUe of iafonning 

me. 
a When properly directed, it ie of the tttmoet 

benefit. 
L Impn w en i eaft of the onderetandingand^the 

heart npon the enaeatioBe of the t^rit 

rand. 

6. PaiMl in the dan. 
C School 

7. Scholar, eRholaatie, wholarBhip, and many 
eompooiid woida, at, ■ohoui-hoose, ndioot- 
loom, iohool-booki, Ac 

8l RasolTing into origioal elements, as simple 
aMitenoes, phrases, adjancts, &o., and teet- 
inc their aeparate characters. 

10. Because am means the same as the arlicre 
a, and fa used instead of a. for the sak^ of 
an agreeable aound or eapnony, when the 
next word begins with a vowel or rowel 
soond. I'he article a must be nsed before 
all words beginning with u long, a conso- 
nant, and a consonant sound : aa, a unit, a 
boy, a ooeneas : and the article an most be 
used before an words beginning with a 
vowel except such as begin with the sound 
of If long or a oonsmiant sound : on must 
also he used before words beginniiir with 
a silent A. sa, tm hour, am heir; also oefore 
words where the k ia not silent, if the ac- 
cent is not on the first syllable, as, am he- 
roic action, an historical account, dec. 

LESSON HL 

L ItaUe means, oertaining to Italy, and is ap- 
plied particularly to a kind of iaoUmng 
type, nnt used by UaUam prmters. Hence 
Batia means letters fint used in Italy, and 
wliich stand inclining; they are used to 
distinguish words for awhant, imporkmae, 
MltfAeiM,dcc The words eaqiAaiu, Ac, are 
printed in italioa 

* eth line, when you substitute imtian. far 
edMcaUan, am should be omitted. 

a. Extended or general sense. 

3. Scholars. 

i. Features; namely, articulation, pause, in- 
flection, accent, emphasis, &c 

0. Feature. 

& That partioulw ftaturs. 



7. The metropolis of France, 
a There is. 
9. lliere i*. 
IOl By its coBBection with the aiAJect in dm- 



IL Gnrand being more ezpenaiTe, the vsqmsito 
amount of room is aoiigfat in a contracted 
anria c je t o make room for large fiunilies 
witiioat oorering much ground, a few 
square feet of which is sometunes worth 
as mai^ acrss in the country-^to aocom- 
modaie men in the noied pursmta of trade, 
dec., without requiring them to trarel oyer 
a gnsat surface — occasionally to make more 
di^lay of wealth—obtain purer mr— and 
often to aOoommodi^ foouliea in the ad, 
3d, 4th stories, dec., when the first storr is 
occupied aa a stand for smne kind of bu- 

13. That whkdi best qualifies us for thie dis- 
charge of our ranoos dutiee; and .^as- 
much as the premier training in xeading^ has 
a beCter and a more powerful iaftiimce 
orer the moral and infeellectoal (hcolties 
than any other sti^y, it arast consequently 
be paramount to any other branch of edor 



13. The last syllable is varied withe or e. 

I4b An orator who is presumed to o(Mnbinerhflt- 
<»ic with other prinoijdes of elocutiou. 

Id. bttaiechtal consuAs m peroeiring Iqr tiie 
operation of the mind ; sural in diacrimi- 
nating between virtue and vice. An Mel- 
ladual mum may therefore puisne a very 
ieisiora/ oovrve. 

16. Mental facnUiea. 

17. A noun. 

]&. It sometimes has m or itoi prefixed, in whkh 
case it is a verb. 

19. Sever^ as follows :— 1st. OpeiMand— His 
pomr is co-extensive with has empire. Sd. 
AMUih-Goi^a pouer is adequate to his wdL 
3d. Momeatum-'IQO horse power.' 4A. 
MaUalfaaiitit—By the jwn s er of hia mind. 
6th. JMik(tery/orc0— Theoollectedpoiaavof 
Europe. 

20. 8trmt9th is might depending on personal or 
inherent yitaljty. Poiaer may alae indude 
the concurrence of external cucumstanoes. 
Autbontg is delegated power. A prisoner 
vaaf therefore have ttremgth to leave his 
cell, but his jMNoer to do so is restrained by 
the walls until the sheriff reoeives auAor- 
t(y to liberate him. 

LESSON IV. 

1. PniaL 

2. Whole, an adjective, relating to the entire 
jidgect <rf the raadmg leason. 

a Ikwiivnv, expuding, opening. SirmfA- 
emng, establishinff, nmkmg firm. Eleaa^ 
HV* raising op, making lofty. The nursery 
develepet Uie mteUect, the school stn^ifUt- 
ett$ it, and the college Heoatet ilL 

4. Inherent powers of the mind, the csMtfiaa- 
luNi,the>Md|imM»U, and the mes«»% die. 

6. One of a company of artaitars between Uti- 
nuit parties.^ 

& ueneraUy fawZtw or iMei^h/bur. 

7. Two; grand jury and pdU }vry. 

8k To deode the suhiect of Utigation submit- 
ted to them, according to the evidence pre- 
sented and the law ef the land. 
9. Voters may generaUn serve on joriea, but 
there are some exceptions, as, a anpeian- 
u^ed peraon. aa atheist, dia 
10. No; tKe rigbte of person and proper^ 

wodhl be imminently hazarded. 
R. Testimony. 
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13. Ai is ntnall V the reprewntfttim of tho \m- 
tin in, whicii ii chiitij>«d into im hefore b,p, 
and m ; when prtfixed to an adjeclire, it is 
geoerally uaed ai the particle of n«frali(»n 
not, and reverses the meaning of the pri- 
maty word. But when prefixed to a verb, 
or words derived from verbs, im osaally 
conveys an augmentatioe meaning. 

13. Rehitiag to time. 

14. As temporally relates to ttne and eternally 
toe/enwy, thfl|Tmaybe considered an sy- 
nonymous with Acrr and AoWter; 

15. JBy no means, as misery is the natural at- 
tendant of vice. 

1& The latter. ** Let ma die the death of the 
nrhteoos," ttttt "my latter end may be 
like his." 

17. Surely ; death is the natonl eoosequence 
of lim. The former is an inevitable inci- 
dent of the latter. 

18. The body is the eerporeal material of 
which we ooosiat : the mind, the result of 
the action erf its puts, iiroduoed by the im- 
mortal spirit actmg through the senses. 

lA The holy scrqytures difeeting oar spirits 
with reason and prodesoe; 

LESSON T. 
* Becatise out^ is a |»incipal verb. SkimU 
is an amitiaiy of tie home. 

1. The directions and a^neral plan. 

2. Siy mmnwuig w abridge;.— by ectentf^ 
we enlarge. 

S. An opinion or dedsioa of the mind fwmed 
without due examination of the mcts or 
ftTguments which are neoeatsrj to a just 
and impartial determinatioii. 

4 Its efiect is to negative the. balance of the 
word; tmabridged, $u4 abridged, Jcc. 

Itispnc^tertoremaric here, that all words 
are eafled either primitive or derivative in re- 
fersooe to their origin— and simple or eom- 
punnd in refisrence to their form. Strictly 
I spealcnig, a^mitive is a simple word in its 
original Anrm; consequently, nearly all the 
words in our languwe ca^ be traced to fiurope ; 
and the £uropeah umguages, in like manner, 
trace their origin to Asia, it should be borne 
in mind, that all laiui«kns having sprung from 
one source, the origiiui words from which 
they have been formed mot have been of equal 
antiquity. Phtlologv is a stnd^ which, in itself 
might occuf^ the hne-time or the most indus- 
trious. The peculiarity, however, of our po- 
litical institntiims, and th? beauties of our lan- 
guage, alike demand only proper improvement 
of opportunities within tne reach of every one, 
in order to obtain a knowledge of our lan- 
guage suffident for all useful and practical pqr- 
poms : indeed, those who have reflected the 
highest honor upon the American name have, 
by their own application and perseverance in 
stulying the philoeophy of their mother tongue, 
obtained the respect of the civilized world. It 
is intended, in this work, to give only a synop- 
sis of those general prindiries which aro of the 
utmost practical use to all : no one who reads 
OUT language should allow the veil of igno- 
rance to obscure iis elements of philol^y, 
which are a perpetual source of gratiflcation 
and improvement. 

A derivative word Is one whose origin may 
be traced to a primitive root, as bookaeUkr (see 
pat(e 1; Appendix). A word mav combine both 
a derivative and a compound character^ as 
lOTder-workman. Words are often classed into 
groups or iaipilies, and several hundred words 
are often traced to a single root; the I^tin 
roots facio (to make) and jpoao (to place) are 



examples of this description— and a nu^ority 
of all the wurtls in our lan^^uage may be traced 
to a few hundred pnmirive roots. Our lan- 
guage has many ms's of derivative wwds ex- 
Sressing the same thing, with slight shades of 
ifllerence in their applicatiun ; the most nu- 
merous are of Saxon origin— the next, those of 
Lktin— Uie thin], of Greek. 



&so«i. 
Teacher, 
Talk, 
Top, 

Waninn, 
S«chooU« 
Word-book,t 



Latin. 
Usher. 
CoUoqoy, 
^>o^lmi^ 
Militia, 
Seminary, 
Dictionary, 



Greek. 

Pedagogue. 

Dialogue. 

Acme. 

Heroes. 

Academy. 

Lexicon. 



A ftw nouns are of Saxon origin and the oor- 
raspoodiug adjectives are (torn the Latin. 
Brother, Fratenud, Year, AnnoaL 
Father* Paternal. Glass, Vitreous. 
Dog. Canine. Water, Aqoeousk 

Euth, Terrestrial Cat, Feline. 

A word not combined with any other, and in 
its simplest form, is called a simple word, as lY, 
foot, tnond, schoai. A compound word is oom- 
poswd of a simple wotd, with a letter, syll^le. 
or word, either prefixed or affixed, as itself, 
afoot, nnmoral, school-AovM. When a com- 
poono word is composed of two simple words, 
thev are usually connected by a hyphen, as 
bow-oath. As a general rule, permanent com- 
pounds should be written without the hyphen 
— those that are not permaneut should be used 
with the hyphen. The number of simple words 
in our language is exceedingly small compared 
with. the compounds— the particle tm, which 
always conveys a privative or negative mean- 
ing, is prefixed to about four thousand words, 
when a letter or syllable is placed before a 
word, it is called a Prefix ; when placed after 
a word, it is called an affix, suifix, or post-iix. 
In examining derivative words, the following 
order should be observed : 1st, the root from 
which the word is derived ; 2d, the prefix; dd, 
tlie affix ; and 4th, the euphonu letters. 

Sjfnopsis tif.pr^fiJees.—A, of Saxon origin, sig- 
nifies on, m, to or at, (see * after answer to 
SuestioQ 2QL lesson IX., page 7, in the Appen- 
ix. ) A, ab, and abs, when of Latin origin, sig- 
nify /rom or ottoy— as, overt, to turn from :al>- 
breviate, to make short, from otetaiu, to hold 
yhm. Ad is of Latin oriein, and admits of ten 
vaiiations for the suke oi agreeable sound and 
ease in prondnciation ; ad, and all its varia- 
tions, signifies ft>— as, Mfhere, to stick to ; (ad) 
ascribe, aive to : (ad) accede, to yield to ; (ad) 
affix, to fix to ; (ad) o^gravare, <o make worse ; 
(ad) afleviate, to ease ; (ad) onnihilate, to make 
to nothing; (ad) <Q»pertftin, to belong to; (ad) 
arrogate, to assume to one's self; (ad) oMimi- 
late, to make like to: (ad) attest, to bear wit- 
ness to. It will be iierceived "by the above ex- 
amples that (2be({)re the letter s is either omit- 
ted or is changed to t, and before the words 
beginning with the letters c, /, g, I, n, p, and t, 
the d is changed to those letters respectively. 
As a general rule, the last letter of any of the vari- 
ous prefixes may be changed into the first letter of 
the words to which it is prefixed, whenever by so 
doing ease of pronunaatton may be obtairted and 
agreeableness of sounds produced. .Ante signifies 
before, as on/edilavian, before the flood ; pre, be- 
fore, as prefix, to fix before ; anti signifies ^i^Btut 
or opposed to, as an/}-sociaI, opposed to society. 
Be, of Saxon orii^in, signifies to make, as becalm, 
to mote calm. Hi,demi,semi,hen)i,fasDi{y ha\(,M 

• Sm note, latter part of thia aniele, |W|e fi, AniMdlB. 
•f- Uttte uad (rrom tlw Ocman). 
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,to cat or divide into two Mits; 

^flNi-woir. hdir wulf : jemi-annual, iialf a 
yew ; Atmnphera, hiuf a q>herB. Co^ cm, 
coL cot, com, arr. usually wf^uify itritk (Mr (o> 
gUt^r i am ■ometimea sicmfieo <vaiiuC, (m 
pro, tat. and cot, a^^fuitO ai eotemponiTy, 
uvinfF toirether or at itie muo tima^fonoectf 
to join tofether ; Mdect, to hnng together : 
oynate. alliad with; comply, to accord 
with; eormpand. to agree wiih, to. Ob»- 
lr« and comder ■unifies ivanut, as ooafra- 
dict, to speak agaiost; eoiMXerinand, to 
command tfaiost what was commanded 
before. De signifies damm or /rom, as d»- 
acnbe.towntedown; ictain, to bold frooi. 
JE, fc, ex. ef, ef, cr, SNtmfy ent or Mrf of, 
as «dQoe, to lead out; acoentnc. oat of tbe 
oeotre ; exclaim, to ay out; <^ax, a ilow- 
iag oat ; rAcit, to draw out; erase, to mb 
ottU JBgat siniifies cviiat, as svui-distant, 
at an equal distance. Extra signifies £»• 
MMd, as csfroonlinary, beyond onlinaiy. 
S« awl em, of Saxon, French and Greek 
origin, signify ta, iiii«, ur to mafo, as encir- 
cle, to put in a circle ; eaeafflp. to ninn 
into a camp ; embolden, to make bold. Gt 
•igmfies etuiK, as 0eode, eartbstoae. E^iiro 
signifies leoter, as Aplro-statics, the acieooe 
which treats of the weight of fluids. In is 
of Laiio origin, and admits of four raria- 
tiutts for the nke of euphony, vis : t<, Vf 
Mifir. Ji, be£>ra yerhs, usually has an 
augraentatire meaning, and signifies ta, 
M/o, OH, or 19011. ss tiMert, to put m ; filn- 
miD«, to pot light mto (ia) ; impel, to drive 
0(1 (m) : VDite, to set oa fire ; trradiate, to 
throw light tm at i«Nm; m, before all other 
parts of speech, and the forms it awumas, 
asualjy has a priTatire or negative meanr 
ing, ss tadecent, nol decent (ta) ; ^pnorant, 
fio< knowing (la) ; iOiberal, not liberal (m); 
impartial, aol partial (m); irregular, aol 
regular, inler signifies amono or betweem, 
as tn^nnix, to mix among; iaterliue. to 
make lines oefiMca. Juris signiiies legai^ as 
yurudiction, legal power. Non ind un sia- 
nify nott as mmoommittal. not committeo ; 
imabndged, noi abridged. 06, with its 
vanatioos oc, q/", signilies ta Me wag or 
against, as oostacle, something ta Vie wag; 
occur, to run m the isoy ,* n/feoA, to make 
against, i^ signifies tkrtmgk, as jwrvade, 
to pass lArmva. i'ofi signifies after^ as 
iVi^-meridiau^ 4(/ler mid-dey. iV«sigmfies 
btfore, as predict, /oretell. J*ro signihes far 
or forward, as pronoun, >br a noun ; prv- 
mote, to put forward. Me signifies back or 
again, as rwoke, to Call back; retake, to 
take again. Theo sigmfies Oodjju Theo- 
logy, r.ody of the Law of God. Trans mg^ 
nj ties across, as Iroaeatlantic, oeron the Atr 
lautic. Um signifies one, as imtaxal, one 
axal. 

SgnopeiM of ^ftxes.-^An, ian, icat, <c, or, 
ory. org, al. He, me, ish, oas, ac, imply be- 
Umgimg or rtiatiag to, as AmerioaR, relating 
to America; Chnstioa, relo^uv to Christ; 
academicoJ, rtlatmg to an aoidemy ; he- 
XiHc retatiag to a hero ; solar, relating to 
the sun ; literary, relating to letters; pre- 
fatory, relating to a prefiice ; meofad, rett- 
ing to the mitid ; juvende, bdonamg to youth; 
infontme, beUmgmg to an infant ; Scottok, 
btUmging to Scotland ; biliottf , belonging to 
bile; e\eeiac, belonging to e\9Sy. Acy,anoe, 
aticv, ant, ate, dom, ence, encg^ ent, ice, id, 
ion, ism, men/, monj/, nesS, ry. mp^ iude, are, 
y, age, denote being or state of bemg, as ob* 
stiiiocy, being obstinate ; vigilmioe, state ^ 



heing vlgilaaC ; conataaey, ttate of being taor 
stent; dependoai, state of dependaaoe; 
adequate, MMveqoal to ; free dom, stoJle m 
being free{ abaeue, fenvaway; ianooeacy, 
stats of beuHfUuaooeni; jostsoe, ferny jast; 
frigid, being cold ; predason, afole v being 
precise; poganum, state of fetn^apagao; 
embarrassaieat, jfttie ofheisg embarrassed ; 
aanctiaiONy, alole of bang sacred ; bappi- 
ael*, stale ^ being bappjr; slavery^ fem? a 
slave; rivalsMp. eteto or a rival; qoietiMle, 
Uie state qf Aeav^ltubt; eiqiosaire; atateof 
taMvaxpoeed; masteiy, state o^temcr nxas- 
ter: orphamve, <tate qr beis^ an orphan. 
Ani, or, ard, an/, ee, eer, eitf , er, ist, itB, ioe, 
or, ster, denote one who, as mercfamil, one 
•qlo trades; beggar* one who begs; dotani, 
one leiko has an impaired intellect; mis- 
sionary, one who is sent ; refneae, one inAo 
flies; engineer, one leiko has cnaige of an 
engine; student, one who studies ; teacher, 
one who teaches; arttft, one who practises 
an art; Isneltte, one loAoia descended from 



Israel: operative, oms who works; iiebter, 
one leae is in debt ; youngster, one toho is 
young. Anf, dom, org, denote the flaoe 
where, tm library, the rtaoe Where books are 
kept ; kingdom, the ftaoe where a king go- 
verns ; observatory, the viaoe where obser- 
vations are made. Ate, en, fg, iae. ise, ish, 
tignify to make, as faeihtote, to meJte easf ; 
shorten, to make short; recti/y. to make 
right ; legalise, to make legal; fraochia^ to 
mote free; poblisA, to make public. It 
should always be borne in mind, that the 
■»***"^"g of the prefixes* and aflixes,* like 



most of the words ia our language, vaiv 
greatly, owing to their affiliatitm with 
words and their position in sentenoea, and 
oocasionaUy to the origin of the primitive 
words : fiNT example, Aora, a vesoal, is de- 
Dved from the French word bargue, or the 
Italian and Spanish terco, which also mean 
vessel — whersaa bark,lho coveting of 
a tree, is derived from the Danish word 
terft, tlM Swedish barck, or the German 
barks. It will at onoe be perceived, that 
the oorreok way to learn the trae meaning 
of worda— to aee their nice shades of sig- 
nification— ihe changes they- are liable to 
ttodeigo in time, is to observe their use and 
application in sentences : this is the foun- 
tain from which alone ail the dictionaries 
of the languagv derive their authority. 
No one can make any proficiency in the 
use of language without the closest oboer- 
vution. furthermore, the constant and 
doee discrimination ia the use and an>li- 
caition of the words of. our own language 
adCbnls the beet ponible diaoipline to the 
mental powers; it is alike one of the 
stnmgest incentives to mental indostiy. 
and of the purest sources of intellectual 
enjajrinent-^aiid it is act saying too much 
to amrin, that industrious or carBtens habits 
often formed or nllowad in the sehoolr 
loom, contribute more to the sueeee s <v 
ftilura of youth in aAer life than any other 
cause. It hits been observed, that most of 
the words m comm<m use are either deriva- 
tive words from otheriaagttagea,or they are 
formed from primitive wordain the Englisfa 
by means or prefixes and affizea. 



*ThiM the praAx F*w BHqr ■•■• f»r, ftrmmrS, /^tk, or 
Ml. at ^Momal./fT • combI « ^rapal, to 4iinfunmmr4i 
■r-«taM. pouT fwHk I pravoke, *m» mmtj tad the tnMx 9 
mar BM** ***** ^ Mmf, or /«lf 4f> or «MuM<ar Vt m 
BMattrt. tmU «f Mae^MUri 4M«a /mU ^tfMtf «l|» 



C4a whtfl i U la Iralf mntMag lu itilHift 
ID (be uuflaii timrofm iuuj in BlBoai 
pps^cHDfT luidB ID iDb^nv of h^t *Dd 
wnnE— IQ framiol HiiUrDC«,&c.,wi]lbB 
tonMiNe lo t*ioBe wbi> ba* -n>- 






» th«ir wvj Ehtoofb LJB i caT 

tbe ■UDsutli* GndL kMe^Ik*!! iif wUdi 
it wu UictKbt b«ft^ u> insHt th« wdi^ 



7. Bi^aiBa tkwr art reAt. Sn Lfi 
Qiunlfn It, |>in 3.lln>a4tt. 

8. Satlenas—m coUaeUm of wonJl ov 



L«d, aHJakniona^iHi 



[|^— «[Lbiei kaawledtc. vT B«IHral 
-ihaEltaowLBdev whidi la a«qqin4 
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33. 



7L 



2Si 



wn UMttMUre to moral ai^miotiaM, 
•ad radktoai of Ui«.r CdMequonoe*. 
A KnticaJ nooipluuioe wlUt tho tqiaiietkms 
of hfdy writ ; Mcret oummaiiion with oar 
beavaoi/ FaUier, throiirb too moriti of 
Jeaoa Ciuvt, who died to mtb JaU rach 
■oDrn uweaU nn. 

We are m total inanaoe of the ti«w of 
oar death : though m perfect health, we 
may be callnl into etaraity withoot a aio- 
ineot% warning. 

Yee; no particular aira k proof againat 
the attaeiu of death; the biUaoriMifftaUtjr 
ahow that the yoaag are moia aubiect to 
death than thoea at matore li£». ^ 

In a atate of praparation fix death or fttr 
Che oontinaatMNi of life, ao that at any mo- 
ment we roaybeprapaiadtobeaominoned 
into the piaaeaoa of our final J odga and 
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opern- 



Maitor; that on which aagr 
tion it performed. 
Sereial: aa,JMa<ter^-theMiWMvniitrooii- 
aiderauoa. FoMof-a loyal m4^m<. liaMt 
mibj e a to otaiectione. NmnimUun thii 
mii9e€t of the Terb, die. 
Thuae who are eogafed in training fovtb. 
In ita extended eeoBe, thoae who ooiiaata. 
NoL See Itmaa V., Queationi, Appendix. 
C^MMind, not aound awmiien, not mix- 
ed, Ac 

Ineatunable, not to be appreoiatod. 
Every papil--«ll penona— Cheea wlio read. 
Books. 

A tree oommon in Java and the neighbor- 
ing idea, the aeoretiona of wkiich ara a 
dMdly poiion— the moat pmaoooas of all 
treaa. It waa fonnerly reported aad be- 
liered* that it* poiaon contaminated the 
•nrnmnding atmosphere to lach a degree 
that a near approaoh to the tree caused 
instant death. 

The books poieonoQstomomlandreligioQs 
aentiment, the pemsal of which inevitably 
rendeis all who read them more miserable 
and nnhappy. 

Edooators; incloding parents, teacbsn^ 
prof oasors— all who instruct the young, 
llie United States of America. 
The whole body of the people. 
Esch being interested and havitu* a voice 
in the proper administration <h its coa- 
oems, their muted eiforts must ooorentrato 
their fbroe in the common w«d. The 
people of no other government have equal 
jbrivileges and power. 
I'he United States, in which the exercise 
of the sbTereign power is lodged in repre- 
sentatives eltfctea Iqr the peuple. 
The general compnci, by which all have 
tacitly agraed to abide by the dedsiiin and 
interest of the whole as one body exerting 
its protection and exacting its duties eqoaliy 
upon all its members. 
Decease it is the written evklonoe of the 
compact between the subordinate govern- 
ments of which we each form an integral 

The national sovereigntv would be de- 
stroyed — each sta'e wuald becume so in- 
ferior govemment^local interests would 
prodooe disseusions— -the strun>;er would 
prey uduu the weaker — and perhnps de- 
stmy them — th«ir confentitins excite civil 
wars, wiih KunsequHneoa dimful amuu^r 
natit>Ds so iutemuugled by cunsaiiguinity 



and fratoniity, and indeed itis to be feared 
the whole bimds of civil unioa woold be 
severed, and aodety revert to its ori^ual 
savage elementa. 

20. Mod and political virtue are essential, 
but thaae cannot exist m perfectton with- 
out the univenal disaemioation of know- 
ledge, and due appreciation and sappoit of 
the CnriaCiaa religiun by each and every 
citizen. 

2L The protection of and paztiBipatioa in a 
Christian guvnmment. 

7BL The Conslitatioo of the United States, 
' wliich is the supreme law of the land, the 
ckartaoi the nation. 
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17. 



18. 
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The 

TeaeheiB. 

A diviaion or a break in the 

Ithasnot; it sometimeB denotes a stopin 

tbs 8entanD»-a change ; or that aonietfaing 

is omitted. 

The whole maga of knowledge pervwAing 

the entice extent of Europe, indudior both 

the onoiart andsMdiBrn ImwiMvess. and thor 

hieratiat. 

That expression woold have r«atriet«d the 

learning spoken of to the knowledge esk- 

w?o«d by thoee languages. 

ihe leammg pnssmssud by the nations 

to whom tbb Eu rupeana aikcientlr were 

indebted for their knowledge. 

By the term OtiaUal lUeratHn » embnosd 

the auiicbtiMdMiof Asia and ^Jp^ iiMslud- 

ing the philoaophy of the pnnitive Jnn- 

riagaa, 
metaphor. 
To compare the gratificatioa of daasie rrt* 
ish to the healthful and neoeasaryindnl- 
senoe of natural appetite. 
Fingal, (the Scottish bard,) the gate of 
spnog.— Mettaphor. Fatienoe ia like ^slii ; 
it grows blighter by friction.— SimHe. Ad- 
dressed the cAotr.— The kettle buils.^He- 
tonymy. Cheered with the grateful smell 
ohl ocean smiles. — Persuni6oation. Swifter 
than lightning.— Hypeitule, dux 
The former. 

Coofirm us in looee, unsettled and wavw- 
iag habits of ctuwleesness and vascillation, 
and disqualify us for the socoessfol pur- 
suit of permanent and valuable objecta. 
Simple setUende^-ihe lime will sooa come. 
Compotrnd sentence — the time will eoon 
come when every voter and juror will be 
able to read and write, Pcragmpfr— firom 
" Teachers in their profession," 8th line^ to 
** faculties of the immortal mind," 2tth bne. 
That a relish for classic knowledge win 
increase, and the bn>w of every integral 
member of our coufederacy wear the dia- 
dem of IMterUl based upon the ability to 
read, reject and write, nod thereby enjoy 
the true privileges and blessings of the 
Christian religion. 
Five hoiidred and fifty tl^oosand. 
Smaller, from the fiu:t that some would he 
overlooked, and others would not wish to 
have it known that they were ao igno- 
rant, dtc 

At least nine hundred thousand. 
I'he preservation of oar liberty and the 

Serpetuity of our republican institutiou 
epend upon tlie iutoUigence and virtue of 
the united influence of each member of 
the community. 
Exett our individual inflnoice to promote 
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tmivenml iiitet1ii^iio(«, aitd the prevnlenoe 
of moraT nml (/lirisiiun ▼irtiie. 
2L Professed ty ho; mid oar constant emlea- 
▼«>ar slioald be to remlfr aud preserve it 
K> ia reality and {imctice. 

LESSON IX. 

1. It embraces all a^ea; and the aobject 
should etuploy the yoi)th iu jtursmt, the 
mature in ftrattice, and the aeed in com- 
mendalion, sanction and vromohon of it. 

2. And, -which invariably denotes conuiined 
addition, ua, both the youug mid, that JS| 
add Uto old. 

3. As moratUy end Chriatiatdty era within 
yoar reach, enibroce both. 

4. See last answer, No. 10, Lesson IT., page 2, 
Appendix. 

5. Probably the United States. There can be 
no doubt upcHi this suhnect, wherever har> 
mony and uhion prevail. 

6. Christisuiity, moral virtue and intelligence. 

7. Persecution and intolerance with reference 
to relifcioas sentiments, a desire for ra- 
tional liberty, enterprii<e and philanthropy. 

8. Their aim at national virtue, liberality and 
piety, and the blessiuKs of heaven approv* 
in^ tnoao laudable efforts. 

9. Because oar self-iuterest, happiness, and 
oar futare prosperity, depcAid on a kjaow- 
ledi^e f>f it. 

10. I'^at he mav sunrd the CongtituHon, the 
palladium of ail the inestimabie blessings 
we enioy, with prudence and jiulfniic»t. 

IL We rake the comnieuoemeut of tlie Chris- 
tian era for the base line. Previous to 
■ that is anaent ; sulMeqnent to it modem. 

12. The Jews, Eayptians, Medes, Persians, 
Baljyloninns, Greeks, &c. 

13. Ruin owes its origin to inhertni causes, De- 
Mtruction tu exUrnal violence. A person 
maj be rutned by the deHruciion of his 
prospects. 

14^ The whole art of manainng: the affiurs of a 
nation, and includes the fundamental rules 
and principles by which individual mem- 
bers of a btxly politic are to resrulate their 
80ci:il actioits. The oovemmcnt of the 
United States is founded on the natural 
authority of the people, and may juiitly be 
regarded as the bulwarlc of human lilieity. 

15. Several; Afcma^C!in«n/-—under the govern- 
ment of directors, h^flumne — exercise your 
government over him. Magislracv — as the 
mayor and aldermeu of n city. We will 
refer the matter to the' gotxmmmt of the 
city. Grammar— wi the subject of a verb or 
the antecedent of a pronoun. The noun 
exercises govemmerU over the verb, pro- 
noun, &c. 

16. Because, in a republic, ench man is con- 
cerned in its correct administraiion. 

17. It is especially necessary in the United 
States and every representative or dele- 
gated democracy. 

18. Because they are more especially charig^ 
with its administration, aud directly inte- 
rested in its equity. 

19. It were desiruble, as virtue, morality and 
religion ^ hnnd in hand with intelliffence. 

20. Because it is founded on the nHturnI free- 
dom in which every one is born ; and I he 
basis on which some of our most impr irtunt 
political regrulations, Jcc., are founded, can 
be traced back to the earliest a^es 

* This question is ianerted to show the varied 
applications of the simplest words, aud the 
importance of attending to things appa- 
rently irivial— and the Ascessity of thu- 

- 
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riMith mvpstigation before deviafing from 
lon^-estHblished usages. The author has 
repf atpdly heard it affirmed that there is 
ru^ difTerence l>etweea a and one. The fol- 
lowing are 84>me of the differences between 
a and one: ist. one may Iw more gpnerml 
in it« n.eaninff-— I bought ofdy one intie at 
tlie sate, implies that ( may have bought 
eomrlfunff besides the bible; whereas, 1 
bought only a bible at the sale, implies that 
I bought nothtng but the bible. 2d. Agiiin, 
one may be more restricted in its meaning 
—we believe implicitly, and stake our sal- 
vation on the doctrines contained in a book, 
denotes that we believe implicitly. &c, 
any book, whereas we believe implicitly, 
&c., one book, conveys the idea that one is 
more exclusive in its application, and em- 
phaticaUy narrows down our implicit belief 
to only ow. Iiook. 3d. A is often the first 
syllabU infants utter, whereas one is seldom 
or never uttered first by infants. 4th. A is 
used as the first letter of the Alphabet, and 
is consequently a noun. 5th. A is nut used 
before words beginning with a vowel or a 
vowel sound. 6th. A is used before a par- 
ticipial or a participial noun, and means 
the same as at or on, as, go a hunting, come 
a begging. 7th. A is oflen preiixed to 
nouns, and meant the same as m, as, abed. 
in bed, asleep, in steep. 8tb. A mav mean 
the same as on, as, aboard, on board, afire, 
on fire. 9th. AmAy mean tlie same as at, 
■s, afar, at a distance, aside, at a side. 
lOCh. A may mean the same as to, as, 
ahead, to the head, astern, to the stem. 
11th. A majr mean the same as fivm, as, 
overt, to tuni from. 12th. A may mean 
the same as without, as atheist, oue without 
God, onnnymous. withdta a name. I'jth. A 
may be used before oneness, as, a oneness. 
I4tu. #is the fu-st of the seven Dominical 
letters, (a Dominical letter is the letter 
which, in the almanacs, denotes the Sab- 
bath, or dies Domini, the Lord's day ; the 
first seven letters of the Alphabet are used 
for this purpose.) l5th. A is also used for 
Anno, as, A. D., Amu) Domini, in the year 
of our Lord, A. M., Anno Mundi, in the 
3'ear of the world. 16i.h. A is used for 
ante, as, A. M., Ante Meridiem, before noon. 
ITlh. A is used fur Arts, as, M. .<1., Master 
of Arts. ISih. A is used in algebra to repre- 
sent known quantities. 19th. A may be a 
noun, as Italic a. 20Ui. A has also a tech- 
liical meaning in Music— Zlst, Chemistry— 
2ad. Pharmacy— 23d. Cora m<Mrce— 21th. Lo- 
gic— 25th. Geometry. 26th. A is never 
- uised as a substitute for a noun, whereas 
one is, as, one is at a tuss to a.«ngn a reason 
for such conduct. 27th. ^1 is prefixed to 
few and many, iuc., ice. One has also 
many diiferent meanings, as, one's self, all 
one, one another, the great ones of Che 
world, &c., &C 

21. Animated nature. 

22. The propensities peculiar to each speoific 
class are to Iterd and flock together. 
Man in particular ; fish are also gregarious. 
In addition to the instincts enjoyed in com- 
mon with all animated nature, speech and 
reason are his peculiar characteristics and 
elevate him far above them all. 
Forest is the generic term, which includes 
oU districts of that kiiidi 
It is a pronoun, representing the word 
historv. 
See Genesis, chnp. xxxii , verae 28 
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27. 

28. Several ; Hislory—ihe story of our wrongs. 
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31. 
32. 

33. 



at. 
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37. 
SB. 



38. 
40. 



tiM 



41. 
42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
40. 

47. 

4a 

49. 



3W«-Ch» Jtory of SmiMd th« nilor. 
kdotf~rBpnniuid«d for teOinf a 
nor— another Jtoy waa addad to 
hoqae, && 
Rmorf. 

RelaUnr to datat or tiiMk 
Chroooiafical d\fiaiUie$. 
Cootaioad in tha Ant flva booln of tfaa. 
Old Taatamaat 

It ooeonad A. M. 1866. It had baaa thraat- 
ODod br tha Almighty, ai a pQQMhmMt for 
tha inoorrigibta oorraptum of tha hmaaa 
race. It waa prodoood bj a oomtant rain 
of foctj ■uoouoiire dafi: ia additiua tn 
tha raia, it » rappoMd V manr laimed 
nan that othar cauna miiat alaohaveooiw 
thbotod to tha sraat riaa of water, and 
amoof the nameroos ooajectoree, n tha 
opioum that the waters were augmented 
iff a volcanic artHitioa under the bed of 
the ocean. So great waa the efflox of wa- 
ter, that one hoadrad and fifty daya wera 
aceapiad in ratnming it to ita natniml chan- 
nela, and dnring the earth. All the homan 
face, and aU land animala were deatroyed 
by it, except the fow of each apeeiea re- 
tained wita Noah and hia Canuly, in the 
ark boilt by him at the command of God 
for their preaerratiao. See Geneaia, cbap- 
tera 6th, 7th and 8th. 

Not aay, inaamnch aa pdntittf wae not in- 
Tented tm itas. 

By wnttog or engraTinf ; eome have eon- 
Jectored that it waa written or painted on 
parehment in hieitiflyphica. 
The fociUtiea were hroited, the matariala 
were acane, the labor great ; and Uoeea 
aaw lit to record nothing except that dio- 
tated by inapiration. 

In tha control exerdaed by a parent ovw 
hii fomily. 

Aa parental oontml continaad after the ih- 
mihes increaaed, the younger memben of 
the foniiliea would naturalq^ raTeienoe the 
anthonty they had been taqght to obey 
when yoQUg; the original juriadiction of 
many eaatem mooarchs very much reaem- 
bled that of a parent. Kings were frequently 
called the folhera of thetr aulqeota. 
Adam. 

Deprived of natural ease and happinem by 
hii diaobedieuoe of a known law, he waa 
expelled from a elate of primeval beati- 
tuae, and had the grief and mortific^on 
to aee his posterity imitate hia example of 
insubordination and' dedenaion in virtue, 
until Uoentiuttsneas, murder, and uUier 
Crimea, had ** filled the earth" with oor- 
nvtion and blood. Indeed, he waa cotent- 

Soraiy with thoae whoae Uvea became ao 
epraved that the Almighty determined to 
annihilate moat of the race of which Adam 
waa the progenitor and the original orar- 
rupter— an impressive lesson to us, as he ia 
not known to have committed another error. 

Persona. ^ ^ 

i>iea«MV. adjective. iVtyieiclei, verb. Com- 

etude, vib. fWAer(r, adj., Ac. 

Persona diflhr in this respect— If oune and 

-verba are generalljr considered eaaieet 

Oldeat direct foreretber, Adam. 

He probably excelled them all. 

In many, in protection, in defimet, in rv- 

gtramt, in iiutnietiont in Sfimathf, Sua. 

Among political rulers, Moeea; among 

atateamen^ Waahingtun. 

JesoaChfiat. 

Emnf. Tlie root ia more ftequenUy oaad 

in a Aodaenee. Enviable may be used in 



flO. 
fil. 



a deqiioable application, aa envy is man% 

meaneat attributa, or a guod one, as Waah- 

ingtoo'a fame is to be envied. 

The original root of aacred may be either 

to bleas or curm. 

To acquire signifies to gain by exertion, 

which preanppoeea a desire. To receive 

may exclode onr volition. A criminal mmr 

recKtse poniahment from the law for turpt- 

tnde which he 

gence. 

Fathers exeraiaed 
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54. 
50^ 



ML 



67. 
68. 
ML 

ea 
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(B. 



63. 
64. 

05. 



their families. 
Fathera exercased 



by guilty indnl- 
abscdute away over 



an aheolttte sway over 



their fomilies, and considerad it lawfiil to 
deprive even their children of lifo. 
The whole of the 11th section. 
The destruction of children by their pa- 
rents under various pretences and circnm- 
atancea. 

Peculiaritiea.— Afe n e e if iit, the rewr ree te m. 
aStoimtum, Ac Advaatagee.— i>itflinon qf 
the goaipA, satpUdtf t^prasepts, &c Bleaa- 
iM.—P)reedam qf tarnation, ita requinmaU 
qfpeaeejiuc 
That of China. 
About twelve timea laiirer. 
Probably Oreat Britain or the Dnited States. 
In civil privil^es, the United States. 
China ia femous for its numeronat and valu- 
able products, amonff which tea, rice and 
tilk are the moat important. Among its 
worka of art are ita numerous ooaafe, the 
porcelain tower, the ffreat teaU^ and the 
waU$ of ita numenius cities. With its lite- 
rature we are little acquainted, but learn- 
ing ia held in high repute, and ia the {ffin> 
dpal passport to dignified stations in the 
government: it is confined to their own 
language, which etmsista of about eigh^ 
thonaand arbitrair characters, written and 
read in petpenuicular columns. Their 
Boode of education conaistB nther in fraia- 
iiV than taaf nidnv. 

It is more absolute over a population va- 
riously estimated at from two to three 
hundred millions. 
The United States. 

It embraces mure civil and relig^us finee- 
dom, and has greater scope for enterprise. 
Liberty of conscieace and the tignt of 
Christianity. 

LESSON. X. 

1. As synonymous with the present term. 
Chriatitantf, the reUffionttf Gurittians ; ana 
Chrittianiif was then used in the preseot 
sense of Christendom. 

2. The former may be more rigid and less 
tender, while the latter is preparatoiy to 
the former, to which, at a certain age, it 
transfers its sabjects. 

3. No particulardag in preference to another 
can be universally eligible. Children stand 
to their parents, in some measure, in the 
relation of apprentices ; their services be- 
in^ a reoon^ienae for their support during 
childhood. As a general average rule, at 
their twenty-firsTyear this obligation may 
be considered liquidated ; and at this sge 
their iudgment and characters are mea- 
aurably matured, and they become fit aub- 

tteta of national government : thia period 
as, therafore, been generally adopted for 
uniformity. 

4. Tliat which deprives the subject of lift. 

6; Prevention of crime and the amendment 

of the oflender. ^. 

6. Reward! have been attempted. 









S. It ig flnUnlj uo vut fbr denlpCiQiL or 
H Ptolovodiivimiaj. and the ntctmitr of 

L ThagnilltBfUiiif Ubitf thgutodaint- 
dKnt IwanlT Dmn. B tlHi • nfi urd^^ 



Thcaa or ■!• praaaM (lerFtTtupt hhh 
or the membm of thm aAaoi- 

iBiu«(l Kknowladnneot ti my nnoiH 

■Ljlil«mB, mfttV and mf onrntir, ami m 






L It a 'inonlr enlmiuid tiamtiaiaaan 

111 l.OPOJJOOJMB. 
i. (nlu VBTKiua natiuH or poUUoal nlKUTi- 



la dtTiotrd hy a teure wbicb lv<*^ tbe 
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srven (17^7) ycara; but Tariom authnn 
hnv« Mitinuit«(I It (lifTt'i'tiiillv. thiti* :— Sep- 
ttiaKUit v»'i>i(»ii, A. M. 7.'«R. i^anmrilan lext, 
l{»ifi. KuvltsU Bi»)le, 16.06. Hebrew text. 
ITin Jasri>hus,ho>S. Vuk'ur Jewish corn- 
maUon. 1'«)0. Hales, 619. Uitber. 1656. 
almta. IGtU. 

OX GetM?mphical dirision^ nAtuTBlIf inRar- 
mouniiible; iM im^iajsable iDuttntams, 
btiwd i>ceaiiii. iie 

OH. Ttiey apuenr Ut indicate that thnre Khoold 
be nunitrutu nations, and separate (uveru- 
miMits. 

M. Tlic natural digtanre from the xeat of go> 
Yernrnent (MXvuioniiif (h(fi<*uH]r and d«my 
of leqislntive ami executive intercourse 
with ttie remote extrviiiiues nppuses ctoi' 
ciu<(ive ubjfr.uoiis ; nioreorer. the more 
extensive ihe recion auJ people ^Tbmed, 
the more exalted the rulef; and it appean 
evident that tite Lord designs that hooiaga 
should D(rf be paid to any mortal man, in- 
asmuch as those of the crealesl power on 
earth have had thrir pfaus most npially 
frustrated. Nebuchadneziar, Alexander, 
Cesar, aitd Napoleon, who attained at one 
time the higliest ptiinacle of eanbly fame, 
were most signally atiased, and closed 
their earthly career ito the must humiliat- 
ing and alyc ct condition. 

tfSu i'hry hiivu fuiUd from the want of virtue 
and intelli^ptioe among the people. 

6& It is undoubtedly the pure)«t; butcompv- 
ing the influence of Rome on the world 
of her day, with our own influence on the 
world ot the present dav, the United States 
h not the must powerful, but is far inferior. 

07. The eujoyment of morality and religion 
under a good government. 
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To promote the permanent happini 
prosperity of its subjects. 
By concentrating tlie opinions founded oo 
the lo(»l information and intelligence of all 
the members of the nation, the irulh, pro- 
priety and aqnityof the subject under dis- 
cussion are elicited, and correct dedactions 
And decMioiis may result. 
Under Christian governments where the 
people elect their rulers, and hold them 
respi»nsible for the abu«e of power. 
Undoubtedly there were persons of physi- 
cal strength and mechanical ability. 
Nimrod, tlieir leader, in particular. 
He should {losiess vigor, iutelligenca, and 
vutue. 

Undeviating piety. 
It is obtainable by all. 
Such as were dHtingfiished for valor or 
oMicr public services. 
Nimrod. 

Moses, in sacred history, mfiinns us that 
Ninirod was a mighty hunter, and became 
a mighfy one in the earth. 
That written in conformity to the mspira- 
tion of Gud and coiitained m the Uoly 
Scriptures. 

Because the o'i then precede vowels. 
They were generally arbitmry and vin- 
dictive. . ^ . . » 
As IS usually the eSedt of such Iflws, they 
hardened toe people ond rendered ihem 
refractory. 

I'hey produced sectional hostility between 
them. 

They rendered them luxurious, eflfeminate, 
and corrupt. 
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45. 



Generally , and the people eq>eciaD7 ape 
their venulily and vices. 
They moat assuredly do, for the reaaon 
last given. 

They are apt to imitate their nilers, though 
they cordially despise them. 
Their virtuous example would be likely to 
ameliorate and purify the propensities of 
the people and win them to virtue. 
Pious rulers would be oqe great preventive 
of degeneracy. 

Nt;ver; eventually;, either here or here- 
after, punishnient is certaia. 
It is uudoubledlv the height of Iblly. 
It is peculiarly the noark of littleness and 
meanuesa. 

Matthew, v. 48, " Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as yoor Father which is ia heaven is 
perfect. 
The latter. 
The latter. 

A record of past eventa. 
Herodotus. 

History aoc dictated and sancUoned by Di- 
▼ine revelation. 

Very little is known with certainty of tiie 
early histttry of this empire, from rts estab- 
lislimeiit by Nimrod (the BdMa of profiue 
history) until the ^uint reign of Ninus and 
Semiratnis, when it embraced the populous 
cities of Nineveh pnd Babylon, and was 
the most renowned and powerful empire 
of the world untd during the reiga of Bel- 
shsizzar, when Cyrus, the Persian numarch, 
diverted the Euphrates from its dianuel 
and marched his army in the bed ot the 
river, under the walls of Babylon, and cap- 
tured the city and its emperar. 
I'he luxury, voluptttoosuesB and dissipa- 
tion of its monarch. 

Anarchy, succeeded by a corrupt govern- 
ment with all its grievous consequences, 
until the election of Dejoces. 
I'he people hud too Utile virtue and intel- 
h?eiiCH to govern themselves. 
From the people by election ; and some- 
times by direct appointment £rt>m God. 
A° delegated Theocracy. 
** Tliey have rejected me that T ^ould not 
reis:n over them," 1. S;im. viii., 7. f. Sam., 
chiip. X., 17, **And b>auiuel called the 
people together unto the Lord to Mizpeh : 
Id, And said unto tiie children of Israel, 
Thus suit h the Lord God of Louel, 1 bruvL^it 
up Israel out of ^.vjpt, and delivered you 
out of tlie hand of the £.{ypliaAs, and out 
of the hand of all kingdoms, cuid of them 
that uppretkse*.! yuu : 19, And ye have this 
day rtyected your God, who hmisdf saved 
you out of ail your advunsitius and your 
tribulations; and ye have said untohiin, 
Nxjy, but sec a king over us." 
Tiie.ocracy. a guveroment by God himself 
Patriarchal, a government by ihe father of 
a fuinily or iribe. 

Moiiarcnical, accruing by the accumulation 
of f.tinilies \it tribes under au ambiuous 
mail. 

Jniliuial excellence or military tact and 
valor. 

Tn« hereditary kings are universally far 
from it. 

Comparatively few have loved or made 
literature tlie r pursuit. Sun'ouuded by 
I'jxury and flaitoiyj ihey have relied on the 
viitutis an J laleuts uf their mim!$i.eni or 
cabuiets, and neglected the Cla-isilau reli- 
gion. 
Tliey were very limited. 
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46L Almost ereiT city bad its kin*. 

47. It wudri^nalljr divided into wreral States. 

48. Sacred history )>mTes the narrow bounds 
of ancient kingdoms: Joshoa defeated 
thirty-one kings, and Adonibesek seventy 
kincrs. See Jadges. chap, i., verse 7. 

49. They have genenlly ceased to be so, and 
become hereditarv. 

50. The ambition or monarohs to transmit 
their power and &me to posteri^ has pre- • 
Tailed; and modem kingoonn are governed 
bf hereditary sovereigns and their noMl^y. 

51. AJrica, part of Asia, aind the aboriginal poa- 
seasioiu of AmericL 

52. The nniversal belief of all mankind from 
the earliest ages, and the immeniiiy of the 
universe ; it can also be directly proved by 
analogv, finr as hanger and thnst prasap^ 
pose the existence of food and drink, so 
also the all-pervadinf desire for immor- 
tality estaUisaes an eternity of being for 
the spirit. 

93. Natural affection and ambitioa art its 
cause and foundHtiofl. 

M. The quiet of society and the prevwntion of 
contention render it desirable; and the 
law of inheritance serves to keep harmony 
and peace in families after the death of 
their head members, and protects alike 
the defenceless and the powerful, operates 
as an incentive for all to use proper indus- 
try and economy, in order to assist those 
^hat are bound to them by the tenderest 
ties. 

fifi. All political power and office are tlie natu- 
ral and inalienable rights of the people, 
and all rulers are onty tempocanly em- 

{iloved bv them. ^ 

t has UMenerated into heraditary deih 
potism and tyranny. 

S7. The same ; out modified in its aspect by 
external circumstances. 

aSL Under all the restraints of eivilizaUon and 
relinement, nten have often exhibited 
mnch weakness and vanity. 

50. Tlkere is ; thev miqr sometimes abuse it ; 
but the limited time for which it is dele- 
gated to them prevents serious and irre- 
naruble evils before it reverts to the people. 

60. his the natural result (rf power deuH^ted 
to imperfect men. and daily experience 
conlirma the hypothesis. 

61. The compact is dissolved. 

62. The rulers ; the pe<9le are the emptoyers 
and masters. 

63. They should receive adequate punishment 

64. Beii^ unable tb peruse the official pro- 
ceedmgs of their asents, they can form no 
jnst crimparison of their acts, or decision 
about their propriety. 

65. It haa made them arrogant, overbe a ring, 
luxurious and inhuman. 

66. It has rendered them servile, obstinate, re- 
bellioos and degraded, and therefMre mise- 
rable. 

67. I'he want of mtegri^ and piety. 

68. War* have generally been originated by 
the influence of ambitious rulers; and 
when we consider that two kimdnd IAom- 
tand lives have been sacrificed in a single 
battle of a single war, and raoltiply the 
result of loss and misery occasioned in a 
battle by the number of battles hi one 
war, and that product by the number of 
warn, the legions of victims overpower our 
comprehensnm, and humani^ bleeds and 
sickens at the^pectacle. 

69. The unavoidabie expenses of a war are 
eniMmous. Uncounted sums were ex- 
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71. 



73. 



74. 



in the wan of NapoleoM ; and it 

in battling him that Eagtand mcurrsd 

t of her present enormous national 

debt, whwh opprasses her people beyond 

endurance, and shakes the foundaiioa of 

ber government. 

The whole world might have been Chris- 
tianiMd. and the blessings of edc«ation 
univenally disseminated, 
Soch a suppoaition is contniy to his well- 
known attributes ; yet in the completion 
of his grand designs ne permits the unholy 
pasaicNis of men to subserve his overruling 
idan far effecting his inscrutable purposes. 
By commanding us, (which may be con- 
strued nationally as weU as personally.) 
**To do onto others as we would they 
should do untoats;" he has prohibited the 
indulmnce of dianord ami atiife, wid thus 
virtually interdicted them and their effects. 
As men become intelligent, and discern 
the wickednees of war, they will cease to 
suffer themselves to be led to slaughter to 
promote the aggrandizement of a few men. 
Among many other texts, we have the fol- 
lowing : Isaiah, h.^ 4, And he shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rsbuke many 
people ; and they shall beat tlieir sworos 
uto ploogh-sharea, and their spesri into 
pmmng-hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more. 

LESSON XIL 

The following order is prooably correct : 
1st. The institution of marriage, ad. The 
punishment of crime. 3d. The recognition 
of the right of property. 
These usages have generally retained their 
substance, but varied essentially in their 
details. 

Marriage is generally recognised, but hi 
some countries polygamy is allowed-^va- 
rious acts allowed m one country, are in 
another punished as crimes. The metm 
and tmon generally aanctioned is. in some 
places, exchanged for a community of pro- 
perty, dec. 
Undoubtedly. 

We are informed br holy writ, that he in- 
stituted Uiem and ciimmanded their ob- 
servance. See Genesis, i., 26—28, and ii, 
18^25. The sin of murder had been com- 
mitted in the very infancy of the world, 
by Cain, who was punished therefor by the 
Creator. Reasoning upon this known fact 
of the possibility or on me. the antediluvi- 
ans would be led to uivent corresponding 
penalties. I'illnge being man's pnmitive 
occupation, each would probably become 
attached to the soil and the rude instru- 
ments he had with much labor formed, to 
cultivate it. Lands would then be equita> 
bly divided by general consent, and the 
right of every one to his implements and 
the ground he tillod, ackuowleJiged and 
respected. 

In ancient timea, Zetzes ; in modem, Na- 
poleon. 

No ; they were very severe. 
The severity of the laws of Moses, which 
were mild compared with those of antiqm- 
ty, and of Gentile nations of the same time. 

9. The seventh day of the week, devoted to 
rest and coosecrated for the wonhip of the 
Lord. 

10. At the close of the work of creation. 

IL As the sabbath was expressly instituted 
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mi irbnooa wonhi p. our pqnoita 
•bnold fa* nliKH)ii%lr deputed |o thni end. 

IX Pbjrvcai nlaxaucia ■ abnolutely u p riMt rr 
to I be perfecUou of mir hudily lica Ui, wmJ 
a nrrfi— ly preraqawte Cor IfaoM retigiuus 
rxiTCttr* prrparaiMnr to Uiat eternal aab- 
bath to which they tend. 

U. hererml powarful naUons have reoaanoed 
th^ Chnslian reliKMNi. profaninic the Mb- 
baih. but the? hare mvanataljr met with a 
Hmal orertiunow. 

14. The pfmnM of etriltxalkm haa iaercand 
thrtr nnmber and ameliorated their ritor. 

Ui I'he raftuementa of ovilized b<e.aiMl espe- 
eiaUjr the nfloenoe of Chnatianitj. hav* 
meaearablf extiiiguMhcd the ferodtf of 
BHTaire life, ami aiUveeted men** paiiiona 
lorrmMoa. 

Idl I'hottch M manr miaar details thev are not 
adapted to the preanit state of unprore- 
ment. f ct their fundameatal princtplea rest 
oa the imtuataMe baai or juaiice, and 
most be rvrerenoMl and copied br the ad- 
vnratei of the nghte of man m ail coming 
time. 

17. In lb* Peatateneh, or ftnt flva books of the 
Old 'iMtament. 

18l 1 iiirj ars based opoa them^ wttjiag, of 
roune. in coiifomiity to citrumstanoca of 
iiin«, pliire, chaiacler and purauits. 

Vk Our l«inslatures aim to imitate them, and 
our lutiiriary counJer laws aogatoiy which 
clash with the Divine law. 

aOi Brrause they were dictated by Dirine ia- 
spimtioa. 

2L litis IS one <^ the exceptioaa to the rale 
that im before adjtwtives means not ; m is 
Bimietimes of Sazoo or Unsek onirin; in 
both cases it has an auamentatire mean< 
inr— the IjUin m, which is tlie oninnal 
wiinl for tsi. orcosionalljr retains its pri mi- 
tire auicmenUitive nieaaiae, hat ia thpoe 
cases im is alwavs inaeiiarahle, i. e., the 
adjective of which im is a prefix w never 
lUHMJ without lis prelir im in Eof^Iisfa, but 
in Latm wi, miViro and porta, am used se- 
parately ; it often happens t list the prefixes 
which are iiweparable in Eu^lislt ars se- 
parable in the lan^uui;es from which they 
are derived ; tm, m the 23d line, meHtis 
weighty, and has an augmentHtive meaning. 
I'lie man was in imminent danger, is ano- 
tbor ioKtanre where im forms a part of the 
adjective, yet it has not a negative mean- 
iiw. In both of the latter examples, im is 
otTAtin origin. Jin is only one of the 
many instances in which words, in their 
modem osnge. have a meaning either very 
different or even directly contrary to their 
original signification. 

21 Condition or state of being; *> sooiefy, 
condition of many in a community. 

23. Jin, a prefix. Ty, an aJBx. 

M. Prwix, placed before. Affix^ added at the 
eud. 

2.\ SUUe of being fKfionoxm. 

26k StaU of brim valid. 

27. I'lie prefixes and aflSxes are not oniform in 
their meaning. 

2B. It has not. 

20. It is not. 

30. it i« a oonsUtuantiNut of the primary word 
or mot. 

3L Uaually before original roots ; some words, 
however, contain two or mora prefixes ami 
ailixes, as con-ju^-stanti-o/tfy. 

32. Notoriety 2—knowlrdoe and exposure. The 
notoriety of the position that 2* 2^i. Ills 
valor has become a matter of nolorietif. 



Valtdtty 2—cer1mml9 and eisteB. The 
dan of ibe tXiftj is admitted. The step 
waa of doobtfol voIidUf. FormsSt/^iniet, 
banitjf, rites^ hencheSj make*. &c The par- 
tides of matter exhibit vanooajbratc La- 
dies present diilerent forma. The forms of 
the episcopal church. The pupila sit on 
forms. Evaporation of sea-water farms 
mlt, Drammg, many— Aaic£Hv, eMfgdnff, 
gaimng, Immmoy &c. Elephanta are aeen 
drumnf timbar. Amuaementa are drweing 
youth from virtue. He aoooeeded in druit- 
mg profit by the enterprise. The at^udar 
learns drawiim,Ac. Sacredness 2 hakMest 
ami iamsJeWuf. They wonhip with great 
saeredites s . H« promise is of positive m- 
aredness. Bngagememts Z—comlToets, 
ploifmemts, am/bcts, ttc His 
may be relied cm. Our mtgageaomts occupy 
our entire attention. They were victDhdUs 
in several gmfogemtnls, i^eeds, aevera^ 
iitU'^apert, acts, Ac The deeds an ro- 
ormJed. We ahall be judged by oor deeds. 

31 From the Latin word aooer. 

31. Its original root naay mean either to bleas 
or to curse. 

3S. Webster^ unabtidiped Dictionary of 18ta 
also Richardson's Dictionary, sanction both 
meanings ; in the term aocmi mtdestg, as 
applied to kings, it seenw to be blasphemy. 
Sucre was formerly used in the same way 
we now use consecrate. The general 
unge of modem writeri aanctiona the ap- 
plication of jacrsri to holy purpoees, and 
eonseenUe may have either a noiy or an 
unholy signification. 

3& With or togethtr, 

37. A prefix. 

3B. Because jaif tffbrt the primitiva word or 
root. 

39. See Lssson Y., Question 4, page 3 of the 
Appemlix. 

40. Convey, to cany with. Gemsome, to bum 
together. Convoke, to call together, AtG. 

41. Evidences of contracta for transfemng 
property. 

42. Transfers eflfected byword of mouth onlv. 
without writing, often accompanied by cer- 
tain ceremonies, intended to make an inde- 
lible impresKion on the witnesses ; as, for 
the grantor to pluck off his shoe and give 
it to the grantee ; or the delivery of acted 
as the symbol of the estate, ^cc 

43. By a wnlten contract between the paitiea, 
which is delivered in presence of vvitneas, 
as the symbol of the property conveyed, and 
acknowledged to be such m the prsseuoe 
of a legally-constituted t^cer. 

44. iVecesaory, naturally obligatory ; regioitte, 
made oliligatory bv statute. A sabbath is 
neofjaary to man. out the fourth article of 
the decalogue has made the observance of 
tke seventh daif requi^ke for tliat purpose. 

45. Entrances through the city walL 

4& Because oar cities are not enclosed by 
surrounding walls. 

47. Many of the considereble cities of the 
eastern continent have either fortiiicatiaQS 
or gates, as Paris, Pekin, dec., and some on 
our own continent, as Mexic<L Quebec. &c. 

4a. Yet. ^ ^ 

49. Though implies an admitted position, yet, 
Ibi consequence. It is thence called its 
corresponding or cor-1-elative conjunction. 

fiO. It means on or upon, as the first dwellers 
on or upon the earth. 

51. When in is the prefix of an adjective, it 
usually has a privative or negative mean- 
ing, but when in ia the iNreAx of a verb or 




a wurd derived fmm a verb, it usually has 
Mb iiUKinentalive nieauiiig; the wonl m- 
habttaiiU, in tlie 46tli line, is derived from 
tbe I^iiQ verb mhabito, coosequentlj m 
has an auKmentative nieaniiif . 

52. By oral reiteration, by ptilan erected and 
sumetiraes eufrraved with hieruglyphics, 
inventing: Rignificanl namea, die. 

53. The Jewiah exodus from Egypt* Homer's 
Iliad, &C. 

5L Ancient rulers g^enerally concentrated in 
thenuKlvoM all Uie functions of gnvecn- 
ment; modem improvements especially 
amonic the niosit enhgbtened nations, have 
separated ecclesiastical from civil nole and 
distributed the latter into several dapart- 
meuCs, Ieg:i8lative, judicial and executive, 
and assigned the dutiee of each depart- 
ment to separate fuucliuttariee. 

66i Writing. 

56. T«fether, to brinf together. See Usss n 
v., Question 4. 

57. Verse, the metrical rhyminir of sounds ; 
Poetry, Uifty santiments melnoUly wiittea : 
thus verse— 

** You have out todk, Ihave (i«o» 
Mine are old, j/ourg is new.** 

Poetry— 
"Around thee shall glisten the bmUestm^er 
That ever the sorrowiagseabtrd hath wept." 

56. Onerordotoit. IVoitmuUeit— sent or passed 
over or down to posterity. Sec. 

5&. iAcroM^ TVaat-Ailantic, across the Atlan- 
tic. Through— transiiXM, to nux through- 
out. Ti> cross— Iransgnia, to go contrary 
to, &c. 

60. Their resort to other modes of commemo- 
rating events is the best evidence of it. 

61. Moses, in writing the Pentateuch. 

62. The former is a judicial officer in temporal 
affairs ; the latter an execuuve or media- 
tonal officer of eoclesiaaiical jurisdiction. 

63. in is the prefix of a verb and ouoaequen;ly 
has an augmentative meanmg. 

61. Jafaliible, not fiillible ; our Creator is an 
infidliblo judge of all our actious. inded- 
nite, not defiuite. infinite, without hmit 
Space may be tndefinite ye^uut Mhuite. 

65. Augmentative meaning. 

66. Augmentative. 

67. The Teacher iflnstrates and incites in all 
the pupils u desire to improve. 

68l They usually have a privative or negative 
signification. 

69. I'here are only a few exceptions to this as 
well as to ruies in general. 

70. /mmorality often results from inattentive 
habits ; ii^norant, irreligious, neglectful and 
dissipated people complaiu most of iilegal 
()ruc*}edings. 

71. Those of both eccleaiostioal and civil go- 
veriimeiit, and iu the httter all ita func- 
tions, legisia;.ivo. judicial and execu'ive. 

72. In general lie is not, especiallv as each re- 
quires the highest moral and intelleotnal 
eudowmeuta m commoiuties of ounstder- 
able extent. 

73. Moral and other important qualifications 
' are indispensable in all of theiu. 

7i. Wise men of the greatest probity of char- 
acter ; generallv tlie priests. 

75. Probably the allotting and securing to each 
man a certain portion of land. 

76. Progressive movement, or advance. 

77. The word is of different origin, in which it 
means stead. It was formerly written 
stead, but was cliangttd to step for euphony. 

78. Movement— Um was an important step. 



Short distance-^t is bat • slsi^ Gmt—tm 
step is firm. To adaance-4hej step briskly. 
inp£sc«4^— sheismy^/qMBothar, dto. 

?& In commim ; no one having claim or the 
means of obcaming a pennanent title to 
any nartionlar part. 

80. Chiefly by hunting, fishing and using mon- 
taaeoos prad actions. 

6L The laws of which experience has sug- 
gested the necessity, and to Vhich they 
are all supposed to assent, among which 
are the metes and boundaries of Uieir se- 
veral estates. 

82. To pKimote peace and harmony in society, 
that the poasessicms of each may be uiu- 
veisaliy known snd observed, and eveiy 
one claim indisputable enjoyment of his 
exclusive patnmony. 

6X The matured produce aaparated from the 
soil gave ruw to personal property, which 
required other and ditfereiit rules lor its 
regulation. 

84. As all derive their sustenance, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the earth, it is 
evident that a majority in all extensive 
countries must devote their time to agri- 
culture ; and reusim and revelation alike 
khow the necessity of zealous exertion lor 
the accomplish meiit of vital otijects. The 
desire for the possession and eiuoyment of 
property presents the strongest stimulant 
in human society for exertion and unwea- 
ried labor ; hence, the greatest good to the 
greatest numlMre always resulu fn>m the 
most desirable and permanent of all pro- 
perty being open for competition and the 
Doesession of those who, bv exemplary so- 
briety and industry, merit its enjoyment. 

85. 1st. Oppression generally results from an 
extravagant lauded aristocracy. 2d. ina- 
bility to procure or possess pennanent 
property engenders supineness, indolence 
and depravity, and thus society is demo- 
ralized. 3d. Tho undue proportion i»f 
power posKessed by the proprietaries in- 
duces despotic rule over the populace, and 
resistance, factions and tumults, degrada- 
tion, famine, and its iiatural attendaut,pea- 
tilence, are the cousHqiience. 

86. To denote, by pronuuunt land-marks, the 
precise Uniits of their estates. 

87. From removing or obliterating thoee land- 
marks. 

8& Usuully by tracing the exnct course of their 
lilies with a coiupaiis, and measuring their 
disuuices by a chain, pole, paces, <Lc. 

89. )^^ accurate re -measurement, by survey- 
ors, the praci«e angles can be found. 

90. I'he Kffyptians, ou account of their land- 
marks beins: annually lost by the overilow- 
iitg of the Nile. 

91. A hyphen. 

92. Freqiif iitiv : ns when you wish to unite 
compouud words, and particularly to uuite 
the l:tst syllable of u line (for want of 
room) to tho remaining syllable of the 
same word lu tlte next hue. 

93: The sense iu a great measure depends on 
them ; and a duttinct articulation frequently 
requires it. 

91. Booh and case are two distinct articles ; yet 
if we unite their names by a h3rphen, the 
oi9'.upound Word, too/r-cose, is the name of 
an article distinctly different from either; 
so. ink-stand, tumrcap, Ifutter-ntilk, turn- 
table, ginger-bread, water 'melon, latul-marks, 
turtt'Stile. 

95. Land-marks, or monumental stations in 
the angles of boundary lines. 
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That tk«f WM* flrtitioiit, mm! that Um 

works attributed to Hooutr wera la fmct 

the prodnctioii of sewndwaBderiof an^^ 

aten. 

A femooa Latin poat 

TUlaire. or tha ir indaatrkNia and panaa- 

Boot impravaBMnt. 

M. Alfectioo for their oUMran aa their own 
** flesh and Mood." Joined to amhitiiai Sar 
the Ihine of lU acctnnulatioo. 

lOOlNecentf. 

lOL At deatlu Iha law of natore wo«U pannit 
the property of the deceased to revert to 
the oommon slock, the easemeis of those 
at hand to paap it wonhi ooeaslua strife, 
and the qiriet or society be disturbed ; to 
preTent this datnriNuioe, the law of inhe- 
ritance wiu interpoeed. 

102. /Voce, exemption from external oomnM»- 
tion; tnmf%uUtt9, calmnesi of mind. So- 
eratea was tnaiquU in his chsir, while 
Xautippe rery much disturbed the panos of 
the room. 

UBl The whole body of laws relatinf to the 
rishts of property, real and peraonaL 

lOi. Nerd, want. NeetMitv, want, indtspenaiUy 
preniny. We are ftvqoently under the m$- 
eetniv of Roinft without that of which we 
stand mont m need. 

lOA. htttentf to light upon somethinf new. Di»- 
eover, to flud what before exisied. Gnt- 
teniberf uneiUed the art of priatinff. Co- 
Iambus ditcavered America. 

10& Permament, endoriny. Fixed^ firm, eatab- 
lish ed. T he President's aalaiy is>ced but 
not pemuMoif- 

107. Pulrmumjf, right or estafe derived from 
one's sticestom. hheritttnet, right or 
estate dcfiTed from any penon. 

108. Devises. bHjnesta. WUu, the instnuBanta 
by which legaciits are bequeathed. 

IOBl Property, ss there used, and ownefsk^ are 
BrnunyiHOUfl. 

110. Slights, iiulisputahle titles. CUrims, priTi- 
Itfges to which we are entitled by asking. 

111. Compose, to put together. CtmstUuU, au- 
thontatiTfly to sanation. 

1 12. Code and book of lotos, as used, qmonymoua. 

113. A negatire, eQuivaieut to Moi. 

114. The same. 

lis. Very iiicomplete. 

116. Cenainly not. 

117. Unforeseen exigendea. 

U&They hare been changed ftom time to 
time to conform to the exigencin of cirili- 
zacion. 

New pursuits, discoveries, inventions, ira- 
proveniejite and the progress of rivuiza- 
liun, and especially the ititroductiou of the 

JBCific institutions of Chnstiauity. 
ssos Christ. 

121. in the Now Testament 

122. Iiuustioe wtwld cease, and with it all its 
penalties and their iimiction : arrogance 
and huufrhtiness be succeeded ny mwlesty 
and meekness; uuiv«rsai politeness would 
be practised ; true practical devotion, with 
cheerfulness, supply the place of austere 
bigotry and gloomy sanctimoniousness; 
broils, sedition, and relalintiou no more be 
indulged m; and *'peoce on earth and 
good will to men/' pervading tlie world, 
the grand miileumum would oommeoce. 

LESSON XIIL 

1. The generally-rBceived account of all past 
events. 

2. Unerring^ anderiating. JnfaOMe, exempt 



119. 



ftom roiatake. A vniibnii ooone 
wsrrnv, thoogii directed to a 



be 



Z. Ektenaiw commniiitiea ; aa atatea, aa- 

tions, Jus. 
4 A noon. 

ft. Of the plural number, 
ft. See Lesson V., QuestKm 4^ pagat 3d and 

4th of the Appendix. 
7. ^y changing V into tcf. 
8l ComnMmwnlths. 

A. An important propofftioa. literally hall 
10. Always, when need as a distinct prefo. 
IL Because that is its uniform ohajracter in 

all standard authoritiea. 

12. &mi-cbcle, half a cirda. aemlty ia v er, 
half a quaver, g a wi fluids propoctionaUy 
fluid. 

13. Before, previoody. 

14. Alwaya. 

lft« JVv-miae, to put befove. JVe^Dnoeiva, to 

believe before. iVe-deatinate, inrei^oaaly 

to tx the destiny. 
10. In its moat extended application it per- 

vadea the universe. 
17. It embraces every Aiag tn aniiiiatad nar 

ture, 
10. llie speciflcatton is mare emphatic by dis- 
tributing the meaning to each separate 

individual. 
19. It is not only quite reasonable, bnt aecea- 

saiy to the object of the institution. 
2Q. The former; the latter generally reaotts 

in injury rather than benefit. 
21. Certainly; at leaal by peiaonal aieqaiea- 

cenoe. 
22w Perfection in aodal virtue might '^(ect that 

desideratum. 

23. A U history proves the impnftction of hu- 
man nature and its pnmeneaa to eviL 

24. llie restraints of law. 

25. That man is formed for aoclety, and that 
he must live in auciety to anawer the aid 
for which he was cmated. 

28. IM^osNf, adapted, ht e hm e dt bent towaida. 
A man may tnerefbre be ii^ftoaed to happi- 
ness thoagh not molmed to the oonne re- 
sult ing in it. StriOtjf, nicely exacA. Rigor- 
ourlf, severely exact. We may be strict 
without rigor. Due and riolU. anony- 
mously used ss just daim. Need, aoecdnte 
lack. Want, desire. One may need pnn- 
ishnient and not toant it JSstorf, aa an- 
tlientic and dignified narrative. Account, 
a simple narrative. iVriods, divisions of 
time. Ages, the lives of men within those 
ptiriuds. Weaknrss, want ofphysical or 
moral strength, hufirmty, inefficiency aris- 
ing from disease or nialformatiun. 

27. Fur its comprehensiveness ; sum being the 

feneric term fur the human species. 
'list man. in embraciug social priTilegea, 
relinquished a portitm oi his natural righta. 

29. It is not. 

30. Inasmuch as man was formed for society 
by liis Creator, the laws of nature were 
made in acoonlance with that deaign by 
Jehovah, and man never did and nevwcan 
possess any rights independent of his 
Creator. 

3L Several: condition— ^o hone is in good 
caae. Sheath — the scissois are in Uieir 
esse. Con^Mpenoe— circumstances alter the 
case, grammatical hiflecttun of aoopa, dte. 

32. Not in every point of eqnaliij. 

33. They ate bom of uneoual siza, waight, 
color, form, n>bu8t, sickly, dee., dec. 

34. That they have equal elainia to the pro- 
tection of socMly, and equal privilaga of 
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Tol.tioti mikI actjoQ within the reaf mints d»- 
ce&sanljriiutilatod for mutual protection. 

35. The natural ri^bts belcHupnK to othert^ 
and the axiom that no one has a right to 
seize the fruits of another's labor, or sp- 
proprime to his own use all thatoooMe 
wiiiun luM ^ravp. 

36. The chords whi«h unite sooietjr would he 
SfcTeredfHud revolt and iiisurivdion weaken 
if n(>t destroy our oompuct. 

37. A subjection to the laws that mtitaaUy 
protect hi»ri)(hts. 

33. TUe stafe or oommanity of which one is a 
niembrr. 

39. /I'heyjiiay, under peculiar cireumstaneee 
or conditions. 

40. The DiTiue laws. 

41. The weak would be liable to oppiSsasion 
from the strong, and Mk fruiu lawl«« 
combinations. 

42. None; those nations hare attained the 
most renown who have regarded most the 
Dtrine law or its cardinal pnnciples. 

43. Undoubtedly: th* sources of many of our 
blessin|{8 elude not only careless obaenra' 
tiou, but frequently the closest scrutiny. 

45. The operation of laws is restraint, ind 
most of our laws were enacted before we 
had any partkJipatiou in them. 

46l Many of thqni from time immerooriaf, and 
othen fhxn the organization of the na- 
tion. 

47. The carelessness of their representatiTes 
often aaeridcea their voice. 

48. Peoj^t—lhe whole bodv of the population, 
embracing all wpes anu both sexes. CUi- 
jrms— those freemen entitled to suffrage;. 
Gooemed and ruledt syuonymous. Law»~- 
rules of government, fiio/u/ef-— written 
enact meats. £nacfe»i— established by pob- 
hc decree. Jllcuis— £>rmed in any manner. 

4d. Sjpummru — evident and plain, governed 
and ruled, lives and existence. SrAiutianM 
— romarked, depend on, framing, confede- 
TAcy, operatum, citizens^ made. 

50i Tlie ezprevion means the largest possible 
number; 291 members allows Wisconsin 3 
representatives. Ckingress, in its legisla- 
tive capacity, includes the President of the 
Uni eJ States, and also the Vice-President, 
wiio M ex-otficio president of Uie senate. 

51. There are 30 Slates, each State sends two 
setmtors, 30x2*s6i) senators; subtract 60 
from 291 B 231 members in the house of 
represe n tuU ves., 

52. No; each State is entitled to but two 
s^imtoi's. 

53. Ccrrainly; e^ual to the whole number of 
meml>er!i, tnmas double the nuiober of 
Sia'es. 

54. One han<lred and sixteen. 
.t6. Ttiirty-one. . 

50. Fit^y-ei>?ht. 
57. Si.xLeeii. 

55. The house of representathrM must have a 
speaker, which leaves 115 members who 
v.itu ; und 5d is a sufficient number to pass 

. a b.li. The speaker gives the casting vole 
when there is a tie. 
.'i9. Sacli a contingency might occur. 

60. They should be faithful, conaoieatioua, 
and punctual in their atteiidaooe. 

61. Unquestionably the former. 

62. The veto of the President. 

63. £very bill, after it passes both houses of 
congress, is presented to the President ; if 

""he signs the hill it. becomes a law, but if 
he <|pes not approve of the measure, he 



writes the word veto on the hock of the 
bill, which prevents it firom being a law. 

64. To the house whence it ongiiiated. 

eSL When a bill, after it has been vetoed bv 
the President, is re-considered by both 
houses and paseed by a nuijority of two- 
ttiinU of each house, it then becomes a 
law, notwithstanding the President's veto. 

06 In case of there beinr but a bore quorum 
in the senate, a bill might pass nnani- 
niously the house — by receiving a negative 
vote of eleven senators it would, with the 
President's veto, be defeated. 

67. For wise purposes (which will hereafter 
be explained) the framers of the constitu- 
tion allowed the smallest State to have a 
lepreseHtatiou in the senate equal to the 
largest State. 

6B. Because all the United States senatoiaare 
elected, not by the people directly, but by 
tiie legtslaturss of their respective Stales 
and the constituents of the members of 
legiklature of the largest State would b» 
more thantwo times greater than the «•»!- 
lected constituents of tiie members of tlu> 
SIX smallest Stales in the LJuion. 

OB. I'he United States senators are always 
elected by the St;ite legislatures for the 
terra of six years (unless otherwise sUpu- 
lated, as in case of tilling a vacancy reca- 
sioned by death, &c ) I'he represe nta' j ves 
in congress are chosen directly by the 
people, usually for two years. 

70. Seldom, if ev^r. 

71. I'here are many different opinions evrn oq 
Uie most important subjects, and oiie of 
the excellent traits of the constitution is 
the freedom in the expression of Moti- 
ments. 

72. Coiifpiess, like all other human tribonala, 
is liable to err, and coasequently to pass 
evil laws ; but if the people are intell gent 
they hsve the power eventually of recti- 
fi'iug the error. 

73. Because laws are often passed by one ooo- 
cress and repealed by another. 

74. The wuiest and the best mon. 

7& Generally speaking, they are the worst; 
and the history of the Roman republic ex- 
hibits in a sinking maimer the danger of 
employing feasting legislators. 

76. Many ; Ctesar was auiong the most promi- 
neut — he i6<»ted the ptHjple of Rome with 
the most Kuaiptuous luxuries for forty suc- 
cessive days, at 22 000 uhles. The thea- 
tres were thrown open ; games and festi- 
vals were uxhibiieu gruiis to the people, 
but. like the s.alled ox, tiiey were leasteu 
solely fur the benefit of tne power that 
suputied them ; for, in return, tlie people 
of Rome, in their ocstnuy, yioldeu their 
liberties. lU in the place of intoxicating 
liquor, the caiididatesi seeking the votes of 
the people contribute in any manner to 
their real and perinaneiit welfare, then 
philanthropy (luul not seldsb motives) may 
ac:uate the donor: hut every one should 
have sufficient educatitm to discriminate 
between objects for personal ag<randize- 
ment and disinterested benevolence. 

77. Undoubtedly there is much danger. The 
representatives of the nation, both at home 
and abroad, are usually considered anioiig 
the most honorable und gifted of the 
countiy. Some of the greatest and the 
best of men have l)een legislators. The 
natural love of power and of office — the 
pecuniary emoluments, <kc., offer induce- 
meuts both to the good and the evil; and 
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8X 



84. 



8& 



87. 



9L 
92. 

9L 



8& 
96. 



97. 



98. 



DO nattfin can eoMider Ha libertiM mS» if 
• migoncjr of the people are iinioranL 
That iH> otM has perfpct libertf . 
With the utrooat fldebty and patriottuL 
In the people. 

JNiwer mven hjr the people to one of their 
nnmber, lo act m tlieir place, anA to the 
boat of nia ability for their advantage. 
The woni deptUut im never used in Enc* 
land, bat it ia in oommon om in America. 
11m Enclwh call this word, wtth aooae 
otliera that ara need only ua our oonntiy, 
AmenranMBB. 

It mtuma to its Kranton at tho expiratioii 
<if a atipalatad time. 

Thejr hare been the ahivw of trnnta^ 
prered upon each other in a atate of 
aoMchy and generally lived withoat tlie 
full etijuyment of the UeaaingB of Chri*- 
tianitr. 

Ell Qcatioo in its moat eooBprebenaiTe aenao. 
fiecaaas the Americans aoooeairony ra- 
BiSt«Hl the moat powerful monarchy of the 
w»rld— that they formed a repnhlican go- 
Temment grantma perfect freedom m the 
eujtiyment of civil and reftinoas rixhts^ 
and becaose thither the oppressed and 
trodden-duwn millioni of Eoropa lode fur 
bltht and for freedom. 
That aeieiioe which treata of the nspeetiva 
duties of ihoae who make or administer 
tiie law, and thoas who are governed bf 
it ; and icenendly of ail the pnvilages and 
immomties of citixans. 
An art is that which depends oo pnctioa 
or performance, and scienoa that which 
depends on abstract or specnlative prin- 
ciples. The theory of music is a acienoe ; 
the practice of it an art. 
Statea m which the eleroiae of the aove- 
roiini power is lodced in representatives 
elected by the peopla. 
Greece, in letten; Carthage, in eom- 
nierce : and Rome, in arms, 
Becuose the fact is generally oonoeded that 
human notnre is tlie same now that it 
always has been. 

Because the reaaons that produced tha 
ruin of other repoblics may»if not pro- 
perly heeded, sever or overthrow our 
Uniun. 

To prevent their own subjects from desir- 
ioK a reputilican Rovemment, and thereby 
retain their own hereditaiy power and 
property. 

The larKO nnmber of pe<H>l« in the United 
States that can neither re^d nor write— 
■the prevalence of Atheism, and conae- 
quently the want of moral or Christian 
priuaple, would also endanger oar liber* 
ties. 

Their immediate personal mterest un- 
doubtedly leads them to wish for our dis- 
union and overthrow. 
As philantiiroiMSts. they ara interested in 
the perpetuity of oar institutions; but 
either uut rightly undentandin; the true 
tendency of our republic, or not wishing 
to- offend their sovereigns, they generally 
extol tiieir own govemments and dispar- 
age oum. 

We should always be tolerant; it n the 
nature of man to err; we may ourselves 
often be iu the wrong, yet tfaiuk we are 
rii^ht : our institutions allow to each entire 
freedom of opinion. 

The want of ntuml or Christian principle 
am«Hi? rulers, and the igiioninoe 9f the 
mass of the people. 



99t By ehormoos taxes to sapport in maipuii- 
oence hereditary aovareisna and nobles. 

lOO.'Beeanae all power is lodged with the 
pe<iple. 

101, 102. 100. (See some Aadeat Histoiyor 
Biographioa] Dictionary.) 

KM. From the Latin, fxiiina ; it originally meant 
auperiority, Tictmv, or prosperity. The 
branches of the pouna were forraeiiy worn 
intokeuofvictonr. The palma was adopted 
aa an emblem of victory, it is said, becaoae 
the tree ia mt elastic as, when pressed, to 
rise and ree»ver its correct position. 

105. Becauae it denotes Greece and Rome in 
the plenitude of their victorious career. 

106. Literary and moral or Christian eflforts. 

107. A contbiaation of people distinguished for 
firmness and aolidity of union. 

lOB. Chriatiaa aducataoa imparted to evwy m- 

dividuaL 
109. To promote the hanrfaasaand prosperity 

of alL 
liaThey are in theory, and theyahoold be 



111. 



preeminently ao in invotioe. 
That we not only J 



.'praise oar illnatrious an- 
cestors in words, but that we imitate them 
in actions, and exhibit the tnnscendent 
excellence of repubUcan institutions. 

112. To imitate their wiadom, aod'aim to trans- 
mit in unsullied purity the incomparable 
histitutiona they founded. 

lia They shouM b« purely repoblicaa ia their 
chalacter, and tlieir tendency the diaeemi- 
nalion of letteia, potitical wiadom and 
Clinstiamty. 

LESSON XIV. 

1. Di^^aritf signifies nnfitneas of olijecta to 
be by one another. Atetualitt sigiufiea 
having no r^ularihr. The du^arSf b<s- 
tween David and Ooliah was such as to 
render the snceea s of Uie former more 
strikingly miraenlons. The mequahtw in 
the comlitioas of men is not attended with 
a OMrsepondisg- tnequvlitif in their happi- 
ness. For the signification of the prefixes, 
aee Lesson V., Question 4th, pai^e 3, Ap. 

2. Jgmorant is a ooroprehenaive term : it in- 
cludes Want of knowledge to any degree, 
from the highest to the lowest. Ignormice 
is not alwavs one's disjrrace, since it is not 
always one's fliult. JtUtenUt ia iesseeaeral 
in its application, but it is generMfly used 
aa a term of reproach, llie poor tgnonaU 
savage is an obtfect of pity, but the UiUerate 
quack is an object of contempt. Fur the 
sigoificatiou of the praxes, see Lesson V., 
Question 4th, page 3. Apueiidix. 

3. It would tend to render the senae oliscqre, 
and all would then denote ull the rights. 
It is now used as a uouu, and denotes all 
persons. 

4. KeUnQttish means to give up that which we 
would gladly retaui. Qud means to leave 
that to which we return no more. The 
widows and the orpliaits 9ml their houses 
and retingmak tlieir property to the mtli- 
tess eonquerors. 

6l To ranouiice all claims of bein|r liis own 
judge, and of inflictioer punishment upon 
othera for real orsuppoaed iiuuries. 

6. Pndpikuttiff the want of knowledge oi 
talent 

7. To force. 

6. It is the substitute for a noun, nod has a 
plural stgaifioation equivalent to nopenons. 

9. Adtninmer is geuendly used in a g^nd 
aeuiia-~conirUnUe, either in a good or a bad 
aense. Thus: the good Samaritan 
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to the comfort at th« num thiit had 
iUlen among thieves. Authors wHnetimea 
ooiUrilmte to the vices and follies of maiH 
kind. For prefixes, see Lessou V., Ques- 
tioa 4th, pagie 3, Appendix. 
IQ. Many ; ut i^pace m pnifn m tm—tm. Men 
are yet in the fint degree of improvement : 
it should he their aim to attain the highest 
deifne. 2d. A step in digiuii/ or twife— as, It 
is sappoeed there are difisrent degrees or 
orders of Angels. 3d. In genealogy— em, A 
relation in the second or thinl degree. 4tli. 
JExtefi/— We sulfor an extreme degree of 
heat or oold. Slh. In gegmehy—A degree is 
one division of m circle, including a thre»> 
hundredth and sixtieth paxt of itis circum- 
ference. 6th. In aJgettra—A degree is a 
term applied to equations. 7th. Spaotoa 
mathematical and other instrumencs— The 
freezing point is osoally marked on ther- 

fiometers at Sidegnes. Bth. tmfesnanalr- 
hysicians receive the degree of Doctor of 
Mediciae. 9th. By moderaU adxMmces — 
Drinking spihtuotts li9aor forms by degrees 
a confirmed habit ef intemperance. lOth. 
Z(<erary— The student, havmg finished the 
prescribed course of study, received the 
dtmree f^ Bachelor of Arts, die. 
IL What is perpetiul admits of fwtermtiiatum. 
Constant admits of no change. The Divine 
Law is a r^rpehuU guide to happiness, it 
should be the constant endeavor of all to 
live in accordance with its precepts. See 
prefixes, page 3, Appendix. 

12. Coounmuties. 

13. They contribute in the highest possible de- 
gree to man's present and future happi- 
ness-^naintain authority without oppres- 
aion— regulate private ooodoot without in- 
vading the rights of individuals, or enacting 
any prescribed mode of worship. 

14. The Komans formerly used the term Law 
of Nations to denote the instituted or 
positive law oommon to all nations, inter- 
national Law literally means, Uw between 
nations. The term Zow o; Nations, like 
many other phrases now in use, difiers es- 
sentially from its ancient meaning; it now 
denotes JntemiUionai X/w, or law between 
nations, htter signifies between. See Lee* 
eon V.^ Question 4th, page 3, Appendix. 

15. Though it is generally laid down by writers, 
that the Law of Nations is founded on 
customs, cttmpacts, treaties, leagues, and 
agreements, yet these have uniformly been 
violated when nations have not been gov- 
erned by a sense of religious duty. It may, 
therefore, be safely asserted that the only 
permanent and valid basis of the Law of 
Nations is ChristiamUg. ^ 

16. Simply a moral or reli^oos relation, all 
being on an equality similar to tliat of indi- 
viduals if all the courts of justice were 
abolished. 

17. See section 6, 

18. Controversy » applied to speculative points, 
and implies opposition i—^Uspute^ to mat^ 
ten of fnctj and implies doubt. Though 
the authenticity of the Bible has been diS' 
aded by numbers in latter times, yet fow 
nave had the hardihood to controvert the 
justice nnd purity of its precepts. 

19. Disregard applies \o warnings, words, and 
opinions ; — slight, to persons. Young peo- 
pie cannot st^ht those to whom they owe 
personal attentions, without disregardmg 
all that has been taught them of polite- 
ness. 

20i As vsage relates to what has long been 



done, it is a stroncer term than autoni, 
which u used for what is generally dtme. 
The customs of the present century are 
more or less influenced by the usagu of 
nwery preoedhig on& 
2L See section 7. 

22. Famous is indefinite and nay be used in a 
good or bad sense .—renotsned has always 
a good meaning. While George Washing- 
ton is equally renowned for bravery and 
prudence, when commander-in-chief of 
the American army, and for wttdom and 
probity when President of the United 
States ;— Benedict Arnold is famous alike 
for his daring valor in the beginning of the 
revolutionary strunle, and his after unsuc- 
cessful attempt to betray iiis country. 

23. The feelings of heart and head are in- 
volved in regard ,-— <tlie intellect only is con- 
cerned in respect. Though cubjects pay 
rrntect to their monarch, they rarely have 
much regard for him. 

24. Figuratively, as used here, fndtful means 
possessing abundantly, and proUfic implies 
creative power. A prolific genius is much 
aided by tL/ruitfid imagination. 

25. Autruction comprehends greater know- 
ledge and higher lAaiion i—teacfufig only 
embodies superior knowledge. 'I'he school 
eommissiooers tnstmcted the master to 
teeKh the ciiiklren in the moat phdn and 
thorough manner. 

26. We use conquered for persons and things ; 
—vanqut^ied^ for persons only. The latter 
is the stronger term. As long as a people 
are unsubdued their country cannot be 
called conguered, though its armies are 
vanquished. 

27. Of the tyranny and perfidy of fiome. 

2& The illustrious rises ar above the cdebrated 
in dignity, insuring reaard and veneration. 
The name of the odarated philanthropist 
Howard is rendered illustrious by his rn^ny 
Christian virtues. 

29. Insidious signifies addicted to vicious stra- 
tagems; — treacherous means di^pueed to 
betray •.-^'perfidious denotes breach of faith, 
with tlie atldition of hostihty. He had 
pursued this mndlioca course fur a long 
time, when, one day, f detected his perfidy, 
and charged him with it, but I did not 
know the full extent of his treadtery for 
some months. (The text has but ttgotoords.) 

30. Registered applies to persons and things ;-— 
recorded, to things only. The former is 
used for domestic and civd transactions, 
the hitter for public and poiitical events. 
Those who record deeds, dcr., ngister the 
titles of such instruments in separate ixKiks 
alphabetically, in order to iacilitata the 
necessary examiniU.ions. 

31. See section 8. 

32. Eecent is said of what has lately passed ; — 
modern, of what has happened in the pre- 
sent age or day. The necessity of inaKiiig 
modem Ivnguages the basis of study for 
wufdem times, M/iBi not ascertained until a 
comparative! V rec^t^ dsy. 

33. Peace, though the more general term, is 
relative in its meaning, being in opposition 
to strife, and implying cessation from it ; — 
tron^ufi^y is more absolute, and expresses 
a situation as it exists at present, indepen- 
dent of what has gone before or will come 
after. On the return of peace, the trmn- 
quHJUty of society is in danger of being dis- 
turbed by the luwtessness of a disbanded 
soldi eiy. 

34. Equal is said of degree, quantity, number. 
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uid dini«iHi«wfl ; ' M)ii./biin. of corrwpond* 
iiiR ftiiMM. Your hnriM are nriial in «ze, 
but nol tnit/bnn in color. FiiniratiTely, 
tvwU applm to monil quahtie^. end vm- 
form to teniDor, habMs.rharnctrr, nml coo- 
d I irt . Our I > lei Ml '• habits are umform, and 
his acnae of justice is not only ffuat to that 
of hw neichhnra. but he is more exactuiff 
of himKeir than of any one else. 

3ft. Pourr M the seneral term ;— «/rni«f A is a 
Diode of iiower. The strength of a nnthm's 
arniM«< oheii ipve it the power to subjOKato 
a neuthlwrinir weaker state. 

3& See aec'ion 10. 

37. PrrxYi^rpartakea of the nature of oonnael 
fl'on^ther. and has nothini? »f oommaod; 
—but dtctmie amounts to eren more than 
Oininiknd. I will cheerfully follow the 
cuursc yon pmcnte. but. nt (be same time, 
1 ran not aufier my brother to dxtate to me. 

38l Method is said of what re<^uires contri^ 
Tsiice ; — iV»ie, of that which deaiands 
prartire and habitual attention, lite 
swortl master teaches the best mode of 
hoiilin? the foil, and Ibe easiest m«Mod of 
till U'ting and warding. 

39. fbrm is the pteneral term !>--cprwwoiiy la a 
pnrticiilRrkmd of form. The rmwiours 
of Muhnninirdanism must appear in a rery 
CI) nous lie lit to a p«n(H* unacquainted 
With ita forms. 

iOi Equalit means alike;— eouoft^. evenly. 
1 he latter n seldom used in any bat a 
moral sense. By obsenrinit the planets 
move so etjunMy. we are equally convinced 
of the stAbihiy of the solar system, and the 
perfect adaptedneas of all its part* to each 
other. 

41. Obfect signifies that for which we strive ;— 
end is more general, implruig: the consaoi- 
niation of our wishes anu endeaTors. We 
cannot properly aooomplish any o^l;^ with- 
oat kcepinf (lie end constantly in riew. 

43. Honor is the approbation conferred on a 
roan tqr othero, comprehending; also the 
niatenal tokens of approval ;--(/qfnt<y is 
the worth or value added to his condition. 
The accept snoe of these til-desenred ho- 
nors rather diminished than increased his 
dVntfy. 

LESSON XV. 

L Of the necessary or fundamental law of nir 
tioits. 

3. Prinrifie is applied to the radical parts of 
things ;—pren7>l, to rules laid down. A 
jtreoept supposes the authority of a supe- 
rior :— a principle, only an illustrator. I 
would impress it upon you as a precept, 
never to imbibe prindplef without a search- 
inf examination. 

9. Boih convey the klea of superiority in Um 
countenancer and sanctioner; but sano- 
tion has mora of auihority. Persons are 
amntenanced; thint^, tanetionfd. As I 
cannot mnction his acts on oocount of their 
ahameleasness. yon must not expect vote to 
eottntgnance him. 

4. Chamge implies a substitntion ;— otter, m 
partial difierenoe. To pursue your journey 
m ssfecy, von will have to change your 
horse, ana alter your wpgon. You will 
cease to be respected, if you do not aUer 

Jour conduct and chuxngr yoar residenoe. 
f the positive, or iuteniatioiial law as 
comprised in treaties. 
& Monarch refeis to undivided power, but 
does not define its extent ; ■ ^ a o e r t ui n, to 
the highest degree of i>ower. The extent 



of the domintons of Great Britahi fully 
titles its wumarch to the name of scvtrrign. 

7. Conint is always applied to matters of per- 
somd interest ; — dispute, mortly to fcpecola- 
tive opinions. While John rontesttd wiUi 
Che laodlord about the rharees in the bill, 
his father and 1 disputed <m the advantages 
of such contention. 

0. We exhUril and dist^ay with express inten- 
tion, and mostly to please ourselves ; but 
exhiint is mostly taken in a good, or an iu- 
d liferent -sense, and displaf in a bad one. 
To say nothing of his amiqant and eon- 
tempt uons demeanor, a fop dispfays his 
emptiness by gauQy persona I adornments ; 
but a gentleman exhtbiis his sense by a 
neat dreas and tmassuming conveisatiiHL 

9. See section 3. 

10. Agree mnU applies to transactions (^ every 
description, particularly to such as are be- 
tween individuals : — eovenant, to compacts 
between communities, commonly to na- 
tioiial and public contracts, llie plenipo- 
tentiaries met the next day accord ing to 
agreement and concluded the covenonL 

11 . Semctian Implies aothoritati veapprobation ; 
-'eupport is a stronger word, embodies ac- 
tual help and co-operation, but dues not 
require authority. The President .foito- 
ttoned the treaty, and was etq>ported by the 
senate. 

12. Rtsirict is the action of persons on per- 
sons;— ennaiMcriibe, the action of things on 
things or persons. On account of being 
much restricted in his quarterly allowance 
by hit fhther, HeBrv'& power to squander 
was so eircumscrwed that the necessary 
forethought exercised in providing fur his 
daily wants taugiit him frugality. 

13. It leaves each one m statu quo ante Mbcsi, 
that is, in the state in which it was before 
the war. 

14. See section 4. 

16. We mekmrnkdife Acts— we rectHfmze that 
which' comes again before our notice. 
AH ntiooal men tKknoieled<;e the exist- 
ence of God, and when consciepoe threat- 
ens punishment to secret crimes it mani- 
festly recognises a supreme governor from 
whom nothing is hkl. 

16w AMish means to lose every trace of fbnner 
exi8teo<^« I'Hd/rogate signifies to do away 
with any thing ; abolish is a more grsduu 
proceeding. Disuse aboU^tes, a positive 
mterferenoe is necessary to abrogate. Abol- 
ish is employed with reguni to customs, 
abrogate^ with regard to any authorized 
transactions of mankind. A Ithoug^h Great 
Britain <dnrogated by war all claims to the 
friendship of her colotves, yet long-con- 
tinued peace has aboUsht'd the unnatural 
enmity between the United States and 
England. 

17. Coalescence means the act of growing or 
coming together ;—ttai'on sign^Aes agree- 
ment, or the act of joining two or more 
things into one. Coo/eKencv of nations 
and union of families contribute to the 
hapjNneas of man kind ., 

1& Toimpatrisapnigressivemodeol'nifMrnv. 
An ti^ttry may take place eitlier by degrees 
or by an instantaneous act. By over- 
straining our eyes, we impair the sight; a 
blow injures them. 

19. See section fifth. 

ao. EiMtsion is always used^fii a liad sense ;— 
subterfuge is a mode of evasion in which 
one has recourse to some screen or shel- 
ter. Persons who wish to justify tb«B»- 
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wArm in a bftd came IwTe recoow e to 
eTsaonSt bat candid minds deapiM ill wik 
■ions. 

2L I7)Ke(feiKim9 denotes simply the ftat« of not 
OBendiag i—mqffmdinQ denotes tlie w«at 
of power to orond. The wuUfkndim bst* 
I seen br the kuifendHtff children, 
is applied to things only;— mIes 
., lies generally to persons, bat nuiy be 
said of things. > For your adke alone, and 
for the pmvpte of preTenting dissatisfac- 
tion, was this change made. 

23. Bothsknifythe apt oftakinf awaybyTio- 
lenoe, bat deprtdaiion also mcludes spoil* 
Ing, or laying waste. Therefore, while 
erery depredation is a robbery. eTOiy rob- 
bery is not a depredation. The march of 
the srmy was marked by public depnda^ 
tton and prirate uMery. 

2i. See section & 

29. Emptof c xpre w es leas than aw, and b In 
ftct a species of partial osing. We most 
employ when we use, bat we may employ 
and not ase. While employ applies to per- 
sons, use noTsr does except in a most de- 
grading aense. A builder says to a car- 
penter, '1 will tmplof you at nine doUana 
week, but expect yon to u$e yoor own 
tools.' 

Jvdgmait enables a person to disttngnish 
right and wrong in general i—<iiicretUNi 
serres tbe same parpose in particalar 
cases. Judgment decides by positive in- 
ference ; — discretion, by intuition. [ leave 
the whole matter^ to your ducrvtum, and 
promise to be satisfied with your jwdamaU, 

27. Stomaafcr is a much more general term 
than cedA, which implies giving up by 
means of a treaty. France having been 
forced to cede the island" to Gnat firitaiiL 
the governor iwrewlemt and evacaated 
the town, according to his official instrao* 
tions. 

Qptum means freedom from external re- 
straint in the act <tf choosing ;— «Aoto, the 
simple act itself, or the thing choeen. I 
had no optUm^ and was forced to take his 
cftoiee. 

See section 7. 

The a df o uuH g must touch in some part ;— 
the oonAVvoia OHist toach entirely on one 
side. Tlie two houses are contiguous, and 
have wooda and meadows o^^wmv thtfr 
groanda. 

These words are elsewhere explained,* 
but may be given again for the sake of a 
different illostration. Vtage, or what has 
long been done, acquires force and sanc- 
tion by dint of time ;— CMSfom, or that whidt 
is generally doae» obtains sanction by the 
frequency of its being done, or by the 
numbere doing it About three hundred 
years ago, the practioe of hard drinking 
had come to be considered necessary and 
meritorious from the mere antiquity of the 
usage ; so that to refuse to be made beastly 
drunk at tbe dinner-table of your enter- 
tainer, was to offer him a mortal affiont : 
but, bsppUy for brains and bodies, if not 
for giass-honses, saeh is no longer the cus- 
toffi:-HBnd. as a toper smks lower and 
lower in the estimation of society day bv 
day, let us hope that this crying sin wiU 
be entirely and for ever eradicated at no 
distant time. 

32. Vesail is the eeneral term ; Mp is a parti- 
cular kind of vessel. All ships, then, are 
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Is, but aU vessels an not diipa. It 
mav be well to remark bare, that veasel 
and baik are perfect synonyms as regaida 
the idea conveyed, but bark is the poetk?al 
and ve$ml llie commercial word. Fttither, 
jJhjpis sometimes used generally, and tarfe, 
in common usage, is a distinctiva nani»— 
in this caae, oftener spelled bmque. In 
fhct, boat is sometimes sjmonymous wllh 
vessel, barli, and ahip; as when aailore 
apeak of a good aea-boat. 'The captains 
or these skips, on opening theiir instruc- 
tions, were much vrxed to find that they 
were to convoy a number of toseis known 
to be mostly dull sailera.' 
Frooided refen to the fiitnm; fumiskBt, 
to the pre se nt I Junsuktd him with a 
portable table, chair, and bed, in order 
that he miglit be fully promdtd for bia 
Journey. 

34. Of the nature of a ps s a por t . 

3& Oialer denotes a situation of retirement or 
oonoealment;— ieneBfA, one of inferioritr 
or lowness. Paasing umder a low porch 
and through a narrow doorway, we de- 
scended a flight of steps sod were 
tsx bmeath the snrfeoe of the earth. 

35. Zetw is a more femiliar word than . 
aosiioii. As you have repeatedly given ma 
jwrmtnuM to avow my sentiments boldly. I 
do not think it necessary to ask Jsseein 
the present instance. 

37. Aoroor is vastie in sinificatian ;— fori, de- 
terminate. Harbor aifordB lUtle more than 
the idea of a resting or anchoring place, 
but port conveys that of an enclosure. 
Stress of weather obliged the ship to take 
refuge in the neareat harbor, but, on tha 
storm abating she pursued her voyage and 
reached her destined port in safety. 

38l Minuft exp re ss es much more than dreum- 
aUaUioL A drcumstantial aooount givaa 
all leading events ;-~a mhmte one omita 
nothing however tiiviaL Wewerei^eaasd 
with the drcumsUmtkU narration oc 3dbn, 
but the minute description of Heniy af- 
forded the greatest satisfection to alL 

39. Amicable signifies able or fit for a fKend ;— 
fnendlg, like a friend. His disposition is 
aa amicable as his manner is friatitg. 

4fi. Pursue is not so expffvssive as prosecute. 
Both mean to oontinue by a prescribed 
rule, or in a particolar manner. In prate 
aitimg VKf studies, 1 pursue the plan laid 
down in this book. 

4L An 4froii< is a mark of reproach riiown In 
th« preeenoe of others, and marks dafi- 
auoe i—msutt, an attack made wiUi ins»- 
lenos, marks scorn and triumph. I might 
have tliougfat hja former imndts uninten- 
tional but for this Isst tiffrouL 

4BL Of the various daasea w national agsnfes. 

43. Mutual supposes a sameness of condition 
at the same time ; ree ipr ooBf, aa altemn- 
tion or succession of returns. Friends ren- 
der one another wmtual services, but the 
services between servants and masten are 
reeiproosi. The rte ip roca l fulfilment of 
promises by two individuals will terminate 
m a sntfiMl good understanding b a tw aaa 
them. 

VL Clou and order are said of the thhig tfs- 
tinguished ;— ton^ of the distinction Itsall 
Men belong to a certain dUas or order, and 
hold a certain rotiXc. Hen, springing from 
the most degraded cbut of the lowest order 
of society, have become poss es sed of higk 
rank bv penevering exercise of theis b»> 
tive talents. 
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M piMWvt and adniti of m 
rhWM > I MMM tnmmt u VMm to 
„ _ ^ jHiMMd and rafoMd. It to m- 
■■■■iimlili to rw§ m n of a Mnon what it 
■ot ia hto powar lo da; aaa oDJiat to m- 
aMid (rf hia ttal whtah ha tea BO rtght to 



■ploradiB 

Oaiaoa a panoa^ 
i^fMli la tha work ha x 
wttl Mt tw ahla to giva hia 





Iha whcila or a iprt; 
partim of tiaia. Eooaomtoa 
yo«th ia the «nap0« of 
an Oi —rfnr ia tha ganenl, 

thapaitiealartarai; thaf ddferia 



Ibr 

fat 



applied to tha 

I baiiiv tha hif(haa( adiat of cnn. 
davr. Such wealth as fidbto tha M of 
Maay nay e a a Wa thai to di di ^ i m w rnhar , 
hat nothiof ahort of a pnoealjr IwtttDa 
fhroi aiibHr tiMa or aapaoiif lo vm at 



LDSCnf ZYl 

1. SeeaeetkoL^ 

& Word la laDarie. aad Iwai ipaoMlo^ aiaiii 
tan» ia a wora, hot aronr woid la aot a 
teraii. Uaafe datormiDee *prir; aoanoe 
ilea tenaa. Wa behold tha graawiariaa 
wrtting OB tha aatore of «p»«i, aad tha 
weighiaf the valaa of aoBn* 




tha 



wliat tha oaae do- 
J, that which riaea oat of 
ia I had only broagfat with ma 
enoufh to meet tha ejhgmdiM of 
■By ioamey, I mroeiy knew how to act 
hi this flMoyaacTi bot mr boat had tha 
jfiffflqffp^ to leod OM fifty doUaiab 

i. 8aee0ctioB2. 

& Comet » aagativa in tooomag, aad «aa»> 
fiate poeitiTa. Infonnation to comet whim 
it ooDtaioa oothioff boX hutitm, aad aocMrate 
when It enbodies a Taat number of detaiis. 

4 Coanlenaaot to direct; tfooomnte^ general 
and indeflnita. When a giwd ono belierea 
^omelf t moimtmad by tha Almighty, ha 
IS Mooarqpei to aot with Tignr ahd aolEBr 
with patioDoa aBova than human. 

7. See section 3. 

A j Miias w to that which angagea oar attain 
tion; soaa w w to what iaieraite our faaliup, 
pfoapaa<a,aBd ooaditioii, adyanCwsopsly or 
otherwtoe. It to tlM bmmtm oT a lawyer 
to manage the cawaw w of hto eliant to the 
beat possible adrantina. 

9k floctar to used ia a limited, and agnU in a 
gaaaial seoee. An agaat transacts every 

a of bosiiieas; a factor only biqFS and 
oa aeooont of otheia. Attomeysare 
' iueatly employed as agmU* to ivoeiva 
pay money, tmaswr eatatea, Ae., and 
to bring dalhaHing /odDra to 
aooount. 
Ml See section 4, 

U. To tesr to to lake weight iqien ooet self; 
toosrry to to move that weight finm the 
qwt where it w as , ooosequaatly we al* 
ways bear in carrying, but we do not al- 
ways earry when wo bear. That which 
wo cannot (bear eeaily must be bordensome 
to carry. Bear, being conlhied to personal 
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maf be need in the aense of carry, 
when the lattar hnpliiw ramoral of one 
body by means of another. The Aesner of 
a letter to ha who corrfar it m fato hapMl. 
El llieideaofatraoslertooommoatoboth; 
the drcumstances andor which thto is 

Cttformed eooatitotiog the difierence. Af> 
r having had jadgmeat landerad in his 
&vor, a (^editor mar mOkorize tha magis- 
trata to em a owtr toe officar to pmoied 
against a deotor. 

13. See section fi. 

M. Both aauiado Iha idea of dlnaoe, aad pas- 
suppose ezertioBS directed to a speeifie 
ana; bot while oAloin may in^ado the ex- 
ortions of othors, fwwciov to particniarly 
nsed for one's own personal exortiooa. A 
man sMawu a attnatioB through the recom- 
mendaiidn of a fidend j ha pf o cawa one by 
applying for it himselT 

Ul To make known to tha idea edramoB to 
both, but while we may dectere privately, 
we can prsrisaa only in a public wr«y. A 
man deoonr bto opinions in society on 
what the government haa jracisaacd 
throqgfa the aewspapen. 

Ul 8eeaeotion6i 

17. JBiadenI u appliad to what to aeen fiatflfly, 
and leaves no hesitatioB on the mind ; — 
maaiAsf to a gnater degree of the aivident, 
striidog opon the undentaadiag and for&- 
ing oonriction. It to muuuMa that a proof 
to mimi when it has nothiiig daahmg or 
oontndictoiy in it. 

UL AerswM appliee mora particalarly to 
msgnitode, and vaat to extant, qoairtity, 
and nuodwr. The va$i rises «very tdghm 
cnlcnlstion, bat tha snoraioa* esceecb ia 
magnitude not only eveiy thing known, 
but vvoiy thing thought of or expected. 
When we reflect upon the wnt number of 
eztraragant fisasts iwovided for the later 
Soman emperors, we can scarcely wonder 
at tha snomiow aggrs)caie axponse. 

19. See seotioo 7. 

ao. iVincij|flr may sometimes mean SMiftte, but 
there is often aimndpie where there to no 
motive, aiid there to frequently a motive 
where there to no prinnple. A boy with 
bod jirMcipfet will always lead a wicked 
course of life, and close hto earthly career 
in wretchedness; with bad moftoet, he 
may be led to coounit good as well as bad 
deedSb 

ai. The instances in history are innomorable ; 
the most noted are Sylla, Marias, and Cae- 
sar, of the Roman republic ; Dantoo, Ka- 
rat, Robespierre, and BonaiMurte, of the 
French republic ; and Arnold, of the Ame- 
rican republic. 

tt. Because the histoiy of every ago and 
aountry shows that those who ua the 
imidest pf human butchery and war are 
tha greatest tyrants, aad, fike Nero, they 
wheedle and flatter tha peopie tiU thay 
oi>tajo power. 

LESSON XVn. 

1. JQnsaavnif means to bringwithin a opitahi 
oompats formed by a drcle; smr eu urf 
means to enclose an object, eitlier directly 
or indiredlly, without reference to its shape 
or extent. The American continent to 
rsfMided by oceans ; ilie earth to 
pasted by the atmosphere. 

8. Jmnrioe to derived from the French . 
and ad means to prise, to value, and to 
synonymous with afipndse^ which means 
to set n value or prioe upoa ; whereas <(p- 
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jNi« is <l«riv«d from the French mriM, 
mh} mcMw U» lufttrai, to givs notice u£, 
Six ; corrMpondinr U> th« six finite TertM 
aiid tttetr BumnuUivea, eiUiar ezpresMd ur 
impUad. 

Of a bloekad*. S^ atctioa 1. 
£m«iMf M ftfon IM Liitiu mm^ to lrr», and 
ai)$uifi«« to brine tD life again. Jto m aa d ii 
from tlte LaUii re and tmn, and limiiftw to 
ttwke agam. Tho aninoaitits of tiioir aa* 
eeatora were rm/ivtdt and th^ rawrf hos- 
tdities and bmoght upon ttiema oh r a oirra- 
tri«Table BHaaiy. 

$ee Leswm V., Question 4tii,. Appendii; 
The meeniags el a trace and eif an araiie> 
tiee. See section a. 
See section 3. 

Trtfffk is a sort of pemnal trade, a send- 
ing IrooB hand to hand ; rfeaffngf is a hai^ 
gaining owalcalfttingkMid of trade, 7>wffc 
ts earned on between peanns at adl^ 
tanoe;— lieabniie are nade in ontters that 
Mfanit of a variation. His dealm0$ era 
mostly in produce, hnl his trqfie is exlen- 
sire with distant correspondents. 
JBarvamt in its proper sense, applies snlelf 
to matters uftride, and is generaUy TOThal ; 
—but a conlrsd must be written end )^ 
gaHy execniad. He had manifested a di^ 
position to evade eome of the conditions of 
our last tarpsm» so, in this ease, I tho^Bfat 
ii prudent to have a fefual 
See section 4. 

Rf^ue is unqoaliOed and 
with no expression of opinion ,- 
a gentle and mdirsct form of lefosaL In 
jMMiteness we dedtne pactieipating in what 
IS proposed from motirea of diserstion; 
but if further Messed, we nfiue^ thus e»> 
pressing our oisapproMttion in,a more di- 
rect waj. 

Both words in^lf dhection of aennd to an 
olqiect; but tumimg iseonfiaed loadiMtinct 
and significant sowd; oaltoviiMudofany 
sound whatever: we muf call without 
naauM^hut we onnnot name without call* 
iiig. Fuftding it impossible to attract his 
attentioa in any other manner, I eaUed --— ; 
he ciune to me and ttoMo^ the booksi 
OfTreatiea. See section & 
AfrreemaU is general in its applicaticm, and 
applies to tninsaetiotts of evenr descrip- 
tion. A simple agrta maU may be verbal, 
but a ooatraet must be written and legally 
executed. The boy paid for the books ao- 
oording to <yfieRnsH<— the man, fev the 
lauds aoQording to eenlrmU. 
Three nohns, three adverbs, two verbs, two 
^jectives, and the perfect participle ap^ 
vrovedt which is joined with the neuter 
verb are, in the 63d line, also one adverbial 
phrase. 

CAorvM consist fn ceasing to be the same ; 
.vieuntudte signify a changing altenHOely; 
every variation ok vicissitude is a change, 
but every change is nut a vieiasitude. All 
created things nave their chemget and pass 
away-^be seasone of the year have Uwir 
eicMsitiidet and return. 
To mete but even-handed justice to all, 
and apply the same rules to themselves 
that they apnly to their weaker neighbors. 
See sectwn o. 

Literally speaking, they are synonymous. 
Ciote is from the Latin clauaum, and means 
to shut ; concbide is from the Latin con and 
claudo, and means also to* shut. By gene- 
ral usage, cU»e is emiiloyed, in the cummonr 
transactions of life, in speaking of times, 



— . periods, Ac ; whereas oeMoksfeis 

used in spenking of moral and intelleatual 
operaliona. The historian vras amelmdmg 
his wtjrk at the douHg of the vaeatkm. 

2L See section 7. 

22. I'he univenal diffiisiea and conwrabaoliaB 
of tho true spirit of the Divine law. 

231 Thoee wiie deal with Jnstioe and hnmanitr. 
Nation^ ara eompoaed of indivkluab, ninl 
it is the doty of eneh one to use aU rea- 
sonable exertion to prevent mrtifmal ftmud 
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LISSSON XYIIL 

See soctioii 1. 

To Moeeo, and an contained in the Bible. 
The disooveiy of America by Colnmbai, 
in 1482. 

k is fer mora enlightened, the dvil and 
religious rights of man are better estab- 
lished— end the feeilities of tnsel and in- 
tercourse now, would, by the people then 
Ihring, have been deeoMd ntterl^ iav(»- 
sihle. 

See section 2. 

The oppressions of monnrchicnl govern- 
ments— the innate love of rational uoerty<~ 
enterprise and philantluranr, were smne of 
the causee ; but fer a f nil s 



17. 



of this 
absorbing subiect, see some good history 
of the United States. 

It was in the highest degree i^oomy; im- 
prisonment, the must excrucimng tortures, 
and the moat cruel capital ponishamnts 
were liable to be indicted in every ooontry 
in ChristendMou 

The unjversal disseminatioo of knowledfa 
and the po ssses io n of tnts Christian prin- 
ciples. 

See section 3. 

Examplea are set fectii by way of illostn- 
tioo or instruction; wMfonces are adduced 
for eindence or proof. Svery instance 
may serve as an examine, but every ex- 
ample is not an instance. The Romans 
ai£>rd us many eztrnordinarv m a t tm c ef of 
■devotion to one's country, but their ex- 
ampies in moot other roHiects are not to 
be followed. 

Exiting designates simpljr the^vent of be- 
ing: su M t t mg conveys tim accessai7 ideas 
oi the mode and duration oierietm/f. The 
mtlmstrng friendship between thoee perKHOs 
for yean is amnrk of tmtmg exosllence. 
See section 4. 

iHurcd expresses mors than ^pprdhaided. 
Avfrekawian impliee uneasiness ; —Jter, 
anxiety. As bis horse had kist a shoe, and 
there was no time to replace it, ho apfre- 
hended lameness, and /eared that this acci- 
dent would prevent him from accomplish- 
ing his important purpose. 
Savages is a general term for all human 
beings in a state of native rudeness ; £•- 
diatu, therefore, are a kind of savages. 
I'he Indians of North America are intel- 
lectually a superior race, compared with 
the sstNi^ of Sooth Africa. 
See section &. 

An aatembfy is simply a number of persons 
collected to transact any liusiness ; m con- 
vocation is an assembly called foranecial 
purpose, generally an ecclesiastical one. 
As the comfocation deemed the Sunday 
mails a necessary evil, it was not thought 
advisable to recommend their discontinu- 
ance to the assembtg. 
Bcfffled doea not express as modi aeds- 
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HawwIttfMbftlMiFolabilitjof 

h«oppoMRt,lHit noc i^fmiBd, far UBKt^ 
nments were amumwwM»- 

Ifll OM ■octMin & 

19. When tbiaic are vpokm oC 
nrdii anraffal* valoe. Qoaiiti^« or 
•>tiic*H(e, indiridiua thiaci Rmnmt the 
whol«. BttMMmbndHtMCtmaasaiary 
on the eoosUtaUoo, thM book McMet a 
great aoraber of ooatnaled and iUoitrated 
nraoQjriBe. 

aO. Aval mesne perteininf lo a kias; Av^^lhr, 
like a king. He ate ia rtgal etete anUi 
Inii0^ nuen. 

3L or the aiachinatiaas of Enylieh 
riee, deaisiNMl to fooMBt jeatoariee 
the AaMiicaa ooloniei. _ ^ 

a MMtUudt m applioeble to aU kind* of a)»- 
jeote. at wet or in inotkm: iw fli ' i at *<> wu- 
Biala ia a oioTinc state. The paeatnr sad 
npaa^ muUittiie* of s nest oi^ hsve 
beea. ac* iasptly, eompared to mmrm$ of 



33. jMlpMir ii the fcsr of teriaf whst oae hse ; 
- « m p » H pain Iblt on seeimr the soooeesor 
powewions of another. Being the emv of 
all nations, America ehould regard kingqr 
ioterferenoe with extreme jealoutr. 

2ft. The hid4;aatioa and reaastanra arooaed 
throoghoot Ameiioa faf the paange of the 
Stamp Act. 

25u We bear ftom innate ouacitr, hat support 
b7. means of Ibraign md. 1 bad kome mg 
miafoitanes with manliness for a long thae, 
tat was shoot beins oyerwhelmed, when, 
. by taming to the Bible. I was not only re- 
sasarad. bat sflRBCtoally mtpported. 

aSL Xtfo expreases more of resemblanoe thaa 
aiaiifar. With rsapect to mere qoeationB, 
Btany books are Mniior to the American 
Manual, but, if we cmiaider the msiginal 
exereisee, no woric is Me it 

37. 8eeseotiaa9. 

as. PtrmannU ie by no means as ejuw e Mi fa as 
Uutmo, whida ii u>plied te wB^ is sup- 
posed to be of the longest duration. The 
penROMMl ooeupation of the oonqoerad 
Chinese prorinoes would hare been a ta^ 
mg ditgiafDe to the British name. 

29l CoKveafiDn and meUing are more nearly 
ayuoaymoos than moet wimls of this dsss ; 
both lignify an informal an^mbly. Conr 
ventkHU, however, are called to cIikuss or 
propose some matter of domestic or pt^ti- 
cal interest, yhile mBOms^ are held Iqr 
those having common businem to anranm, 
or pleasure to eoiioy. During my length- 
ened sqioam I emoyed myself very much 
at eocisl mettagt^ and had also the plea- 
sura of attending several conwnlioiif of 
Sntlemen. held to take into oonsideratian 
e pnqnfiety of repairing and restoring, ai 
for as possible, the beautifbl Gothic ruina 
cnT the neighborhood. 

LESSON XIX. 

2! Several; lit. JIlay is the fifth month of the 
year, accurding to our present mode of 

. coraputing time. 2d. The legal year in 
England, previous to 1753, commenced oa 
the 2Sth of March; May was then the third 
month in the year. 3d. May is metaphor- 
ically used for the eari!i pari of lift, as " His 
Mag of youth and hloom of liistihood." — 
Shakiveare, 4th. Afay was anciently used 
in the eame sense we now use moal, and 
meant a yoUQg woman. 5ch. To gaiber 
Xmoers— as, the children went to Afoy. 6th. 
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To te aN»-aa. " make the most af life yoQ 
" 7th. lb 
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6» jwivtMe — as, the event 
happen. 8th. To exprtu d uin - a s, 
me^ we never experience the evils (rf war. 
9th. Tohanetibn-^ ■ as ,heaMygDhome, Ac. 
SeoMMi is used m its widest or most ex- 
tended sense; itosuallydeaoteaoneoftlie 
four divisions of the year, aa wtnler, tprmps 

In many; 1st Sbifree->-aa, ttie prim^fbs of 
action. 2d. Jbaadatw a na, €n what prim- 
dpk can this be affirmed-l 3d. A gmand 
fniiV-as, the prmdpia of moralitv. 4th. 
2%Ne<f, whether true or false-^as, thenrii*- 
OpAes of ChristJaaity. Uie priaoiples of Ma- 
hometanism. 5th. A rmtt <tf aetuM-^i, it 
It a prtncvie in human native to repel in- 
solts, Ac., dee. 

Prom infirinpe. which is derived teom the 
Latin at and >rsa0a. 
See8e<^ion2. 

There is more caution or thovght in eon- 
Jiderav, more peraonal interest in repmri' 
mp. Boys have <rften rtparded mercantile 
buainesB ss the sorest way of making a 
fortune, without having duly eomtiduvd the 
numerouB liabilities of loss. 
SeeaectionS. 

Several: 1st. External ^HMaroaee^vs. 
**The ibnn of his visaee was changed.** 
2d. Sfttem—oMt a/onaof oovenunent 3d. 
Repidaritp-'% rough somoe may be re- 
duced to Zona. 4th. Extenmd sJhov— es,- 
** having the /orm (rf godliness." 5th. Ce- 
waiewy — a s , it is a mere matter oiform. 
6th. XMersit«s«ecA<«i»-aa, "tha earth was 
without /ona sad void.*' 7th.XiteNa»— 
** he took on him the ibrmof a eenradt,"&c. 
SytkM \M more extended in its meamng. 
and appUes^to a complexity of otsecta; — 
farm is generally applied to individual ob- 
jeeta. Our ^staa or government comprises 
the essential form of monarchy, aristo- 
eiacy and deiaoerai^, without the evib of 
either despotism or anarchy. 
Because dgNadoU is derived from Oa La- 
tin de and pmdeo.and UteraUy raeana pea- 
deo, to hang, de. nrom ; and when the ob- 
ject comes sAer tlM verb, ss u the present 
case, the preposition foUowing the verb 
d^Mods on the nature of the prefix of the 
preceding verb, and whatever hanga yhwi 
amg power is conseqneatljr' dependent on 
that power. Satoervieat is derinred finnm 
the Latin «u& and atfrsKs and literally 
means seruio, to serve, sufr, under; aad, by 
a parity ^ reason« whatever aerves aader 
any power Is subservient to that power 
For a further illustretioa of the oae of ap- 
propriate prepositions m following verbs, 
participlee, noune and adiecitves, see ttie 
latter part of the Appendix. It should be 
borne m mind, that many words having no 
prefixes most always be followed by par- 
ueuiar prepositions, aad that there are oc- 
casional exceptions to the above rule ; 4>Qt 
a correct observance of the meaning c^ tiie 
prefixes will be of mucir service in deter- 
mining the sacceeUiiig prepositjons. . 
See section 4. 
See section 5. 

Becaoss convey ia derived fh>m the Latin 
con and veka, which means to carry ; and 
whatever is carried must necessanly be 
conv^cd to some place ; consequently lo is 
always the appropriate m;epasition. See 
Question 11 of Lesson XlX, Appendix. 
Prorogue means to put ofl^ and is used in 
the general sense, deferring for an indefi- 
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nite peiiod i—a4fomn liniifies only to put 
off for a day, kx boom •aort penud. Pro- 
rogue is applied to natioaal amianibUoa 
only ;-H»4ro«ni is api>licabl« to aoy oMet- 
ipg. The king prorogued the uatiooal aa- 
aemUy, but the paopla fDrnied small aocia* 
tiaa, atffoiamuiq from day to dav till all 
mattevs of pabue interast were aqjnsCed. 
In many ; (aJjectivea,) let. Straight-~*Mj a 
rigkt line nay be horiaoutal, perpeadicvlar, 
or inclined to the plane of the horima. 
2d. hi SeUgum—OM. that alone ia right ^ 
the wbt (H God whiah is cooaonant to his 
law. 3d.]*9ockdandpalUiettliffmr§ as, 
that is ripAr which is oonsooant to the Just 
h|ws of one's oonntry. 4th. P roptr—it ia 
ngU for evenr fiunily to choose their own 
time for meals. 5th. £at«6tf— «S| the rigki 
heir of an estate. 6th. Correct-^ Yon are 
rw^ justice and yon wsigh this weU." 7th. 
Mott dtnct—im. the right war trom St 
Louis to jPhiladelphia. 8th. Ifmolmv tkt 
omtmtMrd»idt—o». loo rvMside of a piece 
of doth. (Adrerbs.)9th.J9i»«et|r-aa.^Let 
thins eysa look right oa." 10th. ^cosrdiaif 
to fact— OM, to tell a sttNy righL lltb. iV»- 
/jMiiCo/ttfBS— as, rv4< reverend. (Nonns.) 
12th. ^Mffioe— as, to do rvAX to every nan. 
13th. Freedom from cn-or— Seldom your 
opinions ers, your efos are always in the 
nght. Uth. Jtut rhtm A de«jl veste the 
right oi possewion ia the poichaser of land. 
15th biumavitii»—Sigihta are natural, civil, 
relifciousijpoliticai^ and public. 16th. Au- 
ttori^— The sheoff has a right to arrsst 
criminals. (Verb.) 17th. Toio >H«<Ke— as, 
to r^U an uuured person, &c., itc 
The overbeanna acts of thcfoveraan. and 
the exercise of oespotic power by the king. 
From the time of t^e declaration of righta. 
Fidelity (o a larinoe or aovereign; but it 
is oocasionalty used in a more sjctended 
sense. 

The Constitution of the United Stataai 
To declaration. 

In the plural in one sense, namely : wise 
men— as, " Groves where immortal eagee 
tauKht.'' In the singular, sage admita se- 
Terel variations. 1st. The ntuueofapUmt 
used in cookery and medicine— as, " fsea- 
Boned it with sage ;" " He drinks s^pe tea.** 
2d. Prudemtr-^OMt " a sage couosaUor.'* 
3d. IVMe— 08, "aw advice.*' 
A patriot is a person who loves his oooa- 
try. and zealously supports and defends it 
ana its interests ;—aumipum meant Migi- 
naUy a man who undertook to fight m the 
place or cause of another. Hence, a-hero ; 
a bi}ve warrior \ one b<dd in contest, lite- 
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rally and flgaraUvely; 
the truth." 
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LESSON XX 



1. By the continental oongreaa, Oct. 14, 1774. 

2. See section 1. 

3l The pretence and pretext alike consist of 
what is unreal ; but the former is not so 
great a violation of the truth aa the latter : 
the pretence may consist of truth and false- 
hood blemled ; the pretext, flroni prategOf 
to cloak or cover over, consists altiugether 
of falsehood. Neither his pretences nw his 
pretexts availed hira, for I silted out the 
former and delected the latter. 

4. See section 2. 

5. To judges, in the 16th line. 
& See section 3. 

7. Restrain means to hinder ftom rising be- 
yond a certain pitch istvpress, to keep 
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under, orlD p r event froas 

tice or appearing ia puhlio. 

this instance haw hm saa _ 

the verba ftom which they are derivaC 
For fear that he might iiyure his cause by 
speakiac too freely, I advised the sugprss- 
sum of nis feeluia in this instance ; and 
was pleased to ohserve that the nnnsnal 
resfratiMiMi was not ao difllcalt for him as 
I had apprahanded. 

t. Seeaectionl. 

9. JXsdmm convaya the idea of supeii w i ly of 
mind, real or imaginary^ in the exeraiaar ; 
and impliea hatred, and sometimes anger; 
— OMilmspL or the net of despising, is said, 
by Dr. Webster, to be one of the strongest 
egpressions of a mean opinion afibrdea bj 
the English language; nut it is evident 
that a thing may be too eomtemptibls to 
excite either hatred or angeE, cfaiaeqaently 
disdain is in some mqiacts the stroager 
term. 1 treated his inaidioos propositimis 
with merited disiaiM^ and have ev«r since 
regarded him with unminglad osnicawtf. 

10. See section 6. 

IL Agreanent m nneral, and oomprnhanda 
transactitms oiwwn deanriptiou ;--n cswh 
jMct is aa agreement between cominonitiea. 
At tlie dose of the exercises, the debnten 
made an agrsememt to discuss, at their next 
meeting, the question, ** whether the atriet 
fulfilment of a eempact m obtigatoiy «pon 
the parties in all caaea." 

12. See section 6k 

13. Both an the lowest parts of any stmetnrs, 
buty& MMrf q rt fla liee nndsr gro«md, and Abm 
stands above. The fsmmdatism then sup- 
ports some large and artificially erected 
pile;— the basis apholds a aimple pillar. 
The boM of the low mouoUth — '^'^w the 
site of the large elm-tree, under which 
William Penn made, with the Delaware 
tribe of Indiana, " the only tranhjr never 
broken,** is a plain aqnan stone. But few 
ef the strangers who sojourn at niiladet- 
pbia ever visit Kensington: fewer still 
make a pilgrimage to the above humble 
memento of aa act so far-reaching in its 
consequences ; but none neglect thatmag«> 
nifioent " home of the orphSLn," Girard Cm- 
lege, which atiuida on a Arm and maaqr 
ibufiaatioii. 

U. Though restrain and rvsfrtct aro bat varia- 
tions of the same verb, they have acquired 
a distinct acceptation. Mestrict applies 
only to the outward conduct ,,—restraas, to 
the desirss, as well as to the externsl con- 
duct. Being much restricted in his sami- 
annual allowance, he was foioed to re- 
straint nnwilliuf ly anough, his inordinata 
passion for displajr. 

1ft, See section 7. 

16. Experience may nwan either the act of 
bringing to li^it^or the thing brought to 
light,"— trioj signifies the act of tiying, 
flrom try ,' in Latin, tmto, to explora, exa- 
mine, search. S^qferience^ or that which 
has been tried, servaa to lesid us to moral 
truth ;— trlia^ being in proapeot. has the 
character of uncertainty, l will take my 
uncle's advice, because I know it to be 
good by fsqwricnoe, bitt I am afraid to malM 
a tritU of your sopplementary admonitions. 

17. See section 8. 

18. Keep generally signifies to rsserve fbr use, 
and its leading idea is continuance of ac- 
tion, ^lom Is a mode of keying. The 
coach was encountered b/ a highwayman 
and detained, bat our friend. Being well 
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ftnmsd, defied Um robber, reioiMerf hit 
and Avf hie mooef . 

19. 8eeieetion9. 

A CheMc, in Frendi, dkonger. if probnhljr de- 
rivea mim the middle Ijain, emnftie, to 
exehei^e, siiEiiifTins to take cme itiinf ftv 
•aother; oUtr, from the Latin, o/lcr, an- 
other, atgniflee to make a thing otherwiae. 
The acholar. in osng this boulc, ii at nb- 
•rty to dhflnpc any aiartod, or in fbtA was 
oCMr wonl or phrane for another, provided 
that bf mich aufaatitution he doee not ■»- 
terially tUttt the lenae. 
** In thn manner,** or "on this wise.* 
JCewrr is derived from the Latin re and 
venor, and means to regard with fear mnip 
glad w«h respect and aflection ;— voMrale 
a frum the Latm vowrvr, and means highly 
to regard, mpect or esteem. Bxvert and 
veneratt may be applied to human beings. 
On aoooant of thetr cliaracter and endow- 
■leats, thef are also applicable to inani- 
mate as well as animate obtecta. We 
ought to vnteralt all truly good men while 
Lving, and to revtre their memories when 
they are dead. 

2S. Of the meetmg and proceediaga of the 
second continental congre w . 

M. **Tune and again,** ** again and again,** and 
** move than once.** 

a& Several; Ivt To mU^, (fc^Je— as. Tpa wUl 
9od your cost with dost. 2d. 7b cot«r or 
t m gt' ai^To boU the earth with bloodi. 
3d. » iurming* to fttd with groMS or ifrten 
/bed ad datti/ imtead of ptutvraig — as, Tb 
m>U cattle. 4tb. Ftmiitesi, «po<— as. Your 
gown has an ugly toU Slh. Stain, (onuah 
—as, Honor brooKS no aoit. 6tii. MouU,or 
upper stratym Q^eeutA— as. The tail of the 
western states is (renerally deep and rich. 
7th. Load, ooanAry— as, We luve oar native 
9oiL 

28. See Fmo 2, licsson (., Qnestion 10, Appen- 
dix. The designated words in the I9lst, 

laid, i98d, igeih, 2oi»t, 20od, 204tiu aooth, 

2U6lh, 206ih. and 209lh lines, may he con- 
sidered definitions; the deHi<rt>ated words 
to the I89th. 19Uh, IdSth, l9Tth. I99th.aaai 
and 2tr7ih lines, may be considered syao- 
nyms; the designated words in the ]90th. 
IMth, 200th and 2IGth, may be considerea 
as words and phrases oxiveying nearly the 
meaning of the text, yet the words used 
are neither definitions nor synonyms of 
those marked. Strictlj speaking, there 
are no synonyms in section II, but if one 
plirase conveys tlie same meaning that an- 
other phrase does, then those phrasee 
would be synonyms; phrases, as well as 
wonla, may be synonymous, and for ad- 
vanced pupila, composing at pntper timea 
synonymous phrases constitutes a moat 
interesting and useful exercise. 
27. I'he two most important battles wers the 
battle of Lexington, April I9th, the battle 
of Bunker^ HiU, June 17th, 177& 

LESSON XXL 

1. July 4th, 1776. 

a. By the Representatives of the United States 
in congress assembled. 
' 3. The propoeition was made Jnne IQth, 1776, 
but congress wisely took time to CMudder 
the sutgeot m all its bearings. 

4. See section 1. 

6. Destroy is derived from the Latin de and 
Mtrvo, and literallj signifies to pall down, 
to demolish ;— dwso/tw is from* the Latin 
du and jotoo, and meana to melt, to disu- 



nite, to separate. Hie ftMTiBer word QsoaHy 
denotea videnoe, the latto- nmy be exempt 
fhxn it ; thus, Merchanta (rftein mntoaUy 
distolve their partnership and desHrsy their 
contracts. 

6. Dedan is derived firom the Latin de and 
dams, and means to make known, to pob- 
lish ; we may decbire by word of mootn or 
by writing. Avow is mm the Latin oifand 
wnxOf and means to dedare openly, to ae- 
knowlfldge and justiQr ; we usoaily avow 
oar sentimenta by vrord of mouth. Dt- 
dare is applied bv nations; ownsl^iadi- 
viduala— nations oectarv war; individpala 
avow their sentiments. 

7, 6» 9. 10, 11, are aU answered in sactioa ae- 
cond. (See section 2.) 

IZ See former elucidatioB, L oaa on Xy.,Qaea- 
tion 16, Page 18, Appendix. 

15. 14, Id, see section 3. 

16. Light-^f, airy, cheerflil. THeAri— con- 
temptibly trifling petty. One may be Gmm- 
tioosly 4pM and airy without d^;ndiiig 
hi maeif with a trwial manner. 

17. i(te«e»-Tude personal repioaches. Wnmo» 
^qjuries inflicted. V)tuperativ« otaas may 
proceed from a eouroe ao notoriously cor- 
vxpL as to produce no aerioaa wnmg or 
imury. 

18, 19, 90, see section 4. 

2L See former ehiddation, Leaaon ZTIL, 
Question 12, Page 21, Appendix. 

22, 23. 24, see section 5. 

29i £(ected— selected by the concurrent dmice 
of many. OAo aoi sele cted, but tSie choice 
may be the act of one Meat. Rwpreeenta- 
tives to congrebs are elected. His private 
secrstary is dUMen by Uie president. 

26. ArtniAt^o/iofl — reducing to nothing. Jh- 
sfrucfton— ruin, disoiganizatiiMi. "nie dls- 
atnidum of a house may be occasioned Iw 
a tornado, but its matenala are not — "^ 
laUd. 

27, 2R, 29, 30, 31,^ se« aection & 

3i. &iiart»— etated or fixed wagea. 

in«n/»— profits arising from enoployments 
or stations. The President and-Vice-Pie- 
SHlent of the United States enjoy aaiariet. 
llie emtOuments of justices of the peace, 
in many states in this cottntiy, accrue ftom 
perautiates of office. 

34. 35. 36, see section 7. 

37. inposing signifies decemitiff others for pur- 
poees of gain or ambition :— oMrodnv sig- 
nifies forcing upon others from vanity, cu- 
rioaity or pleasure. The obtruduv linguist 
wearied the company by the monotony of 
his conversation. Tlie merchant, in his 
anxiety to sell his goods, fbiyot 4m was 
imposing upon the ndiea. 

38l Tool, instrument, (synonymous as applied 
to manual apparatus.) In their personal 
appUcation, tool, a ctmtemptible pansitB ; 
instrument, a useful auxiliary. The toots 
of the mechanic are the instruments of his 
success. A brawling politician is the loo< 
' of an intriguing demagogue. A candid, or 
an eloquent and ingemoos orator is a usefbl 
instrummtt in efl%cting the object ath pai^. 

39, 40, 41, 42, see section 9. 

43. Plundered— carried ruthleaily away. PO- 
laged-~f(teH\ihily obtained. Yictonous ar- 
mies plunder conquered dUes, and rapa- 
cious soldiers riJUage their private dweU- 
ings. 

44. Brethren— mvtk social like brothers. Bro- 
tAcn-^childrenoftheaameparenta. Natu- 
ral brothers may be brethren of the 
social fraternity. 
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4.\ 46, we section 10. 

47. It wae: the sarafes often maasacred wo- 
men and childreQ, tmret their captives, and 
committed the most revolting craeltiea 
afainrt the aged, the Weak, the innooeot 
and the inofiensive. 

48, 49, fiO, see section 10. 

QL Jledmtf-rTestoration of riffhta. lUUrf—tl- 
leviation of misery. Rtdrtu is sooffht as 
an act ofjuttioe, rdufn an act of merer. 

52, ^, see section 11. 

54. J^Ksiies^— persons mftiendly disposed. iPtef 
— persons poesea si ng activ« iiatred. Per- 
•ons poUtically or socially opposed to as 
may be oar etumies-guoad hoe, withoat the 
personal hatrsd necessary to constitute 
them onrfoea. 

55, 56, 57, 56. 59, 60, 61, see section 12. 

02. Upon oar omniscient and (xnniprssent Cre» 
ator; the same God who sustained and 
upheld our foreftttiers. 

LESSON xxn. 

1. '* Anterior to," and " Prior to." 

2. Sketch ezpresaes more- than outlim. The 
latter comprehends only exterior parts or 
surfBces ;---the former embraces some par- 
ticulaia. As a aketch presents some oT the 
features of a country, it may setre as a 
landacape { but the ouUxnet are merely the 
bounding Imes within which the sfcrtcA may 
be formed. Used Hguratirely, they have 
the same difference. I have now given 
you an omUate of the plan, and advise voa 
t6 make a ^eoeh of it, to be perfected at 
your leisure. 

3. Although, as Uiere given, it signifies to 
imte.to comptm, which is the sense in 
v/hich form is used, it generally means to 
select and pat together parts of a book, or 
of different books ; or to collect and ar- 
range separate papers, laws, or customs, in 
a book, code, or system. 

4. The articles of oonfedention. 

A. They are not. The crtwwi hmd§ were on- 
oocunied tracts, which hid not been dis- 
poeea of in any way by the British govern- 
ment : but, being within the established 
boundaries of we colonies, these lands 
paMed out of the poss e ssion of £ogland 
along with them, and became the property 
of thuB United States in the manner ex- 
plained in' section 3. The term jnMie do- 
main has been applied, of late years, to all 
lands owned by the American, Republic. 
They are chiefly situated in the western 
and southwestern states and territories, 
and axe statedly sold to private individnaJs, 
in lots of not less than 80 acres, at the 
minimam price of one d(dlar and twenty- 
five ceots per acre. These public auc- 
tions, held in the neighborhood of the 
tracts to be sold, are called Umct-»ale$. 

8. Advantoffe respects external or extrinaio 
circumstances of profit, honor, and conve- 
nience; — ienc^ applies to the consequences 
of actions and events. I have received 
much ben^ from daily exercise, and find 
that a residence in the country is of great 
advantage to an invalid. 

7. Good-trye has exactly the same meaning as 
farewell, and is much oftenef used taan 
either that or adieu, because it carries with 
it more of friendliness ; but in the present 
case it would have conveyed a ludicrous 
idea. 

8. Adieu is the French 'a Dieu,* to God ; an 
elliptical fi>rm of speech, for I commemd 
you to Ood. Hence its ase (orfareweU. In 
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the common phrase good-b^e, bye signifies 
paasiMg, going ; the whole signifies a good 
going, a prusperous passage, and is pre- 
cisely equivalent to fareweU [Saxon, /oran, 
ti> go, go isettj, may you have a good going, 
synoigrmous with good need iu the phrase 
** to bid one gtxxl speed." 
9. They are not. RnfobUionarr means per- 
taimng to a material or entire change in 
the constitution of government. Trand- 
tiomat means relatmg to a passage from one 
place or state to another; change. As 
revobtttonary cannot be defined by a Single 
woixl, and trmmtiomad is the nearest ap- 
proximation to it, the latter has been used 
to supply the former in this and several 
following cases. 

10. StepbyAep. 
Uee thoee means. 

1st. To pot9e»$-A had a pen yesterday^ but 
have mislaid it 2d. To mamtaiHt to Aold 
in opinion— YoQT versioa of the matter is 
quite difEerent from the .way in which he 
had it. 3d. To be urged by nece$rihf or obli- 
gation ; to be impelled by duty — He had to 
depart at onoe, on account of the alarming 
illneas of his father. 4th. To cofi<ati»-The 
poem had many beauties, but it did not 
please the reading public 5th. To gain, to 
procure, to reoeioe, to obtedn^ to vurduue— 
He had three hundred dollars a year— He 
always AotLa high price for his work. 

13. Common danger. 

U. At the time of the Itodaratioa of Rights. 

1& On the 1st of March. 1781. 

18. By the tiUe of the UmUsd States. 

17. Admit is a general term, and has bat a 
relative import ;—fieonfve has a complete 
sense in itself; and its meaning is alwavs 
positive. I was admitted into the house by 
a servant, and very hospitably received by 
my friend. 

IS. That its powers were inadequate to the 
objects of an eflfocttve national government. 

19. Because they form a compound noun, and 
are already connected by hyphens, which 
show that the words axe to be tsJcen to- 
gether. 

20. ^Vainly," "to no puxpose,"" withoat ef- 
fiect." 

21. In the eongreas of the confederatwn, dar- 
ing the last years of the SBvolutiraary war, 
and those of peace, immediately following. 

22. At Mount Vernon, the residence of General 
Washington. 

23. Notorious means evident : manifest to the 
world; publicly known ; known to disad- 
vantage ; hence almost always used in an 
ill sense. Glaring signifies dear; open 
and bold ; bare-fiujed ; and therefore may 
sometimes be substituted for lu^rious. 
The crime of which you spMk would ap- 
pear more glaring, had it not been com- 
mitted by such a notorious peiten. 

24. They are not. People is there appb'ed to 
all the individuals composing the nation. 
Populaoe is an invidious term^ and ■«gnifl'>« 
the most ignorant part of society. 

25. They are. 7'he term a£iom, however, is 
generally ased in mathemalical worl&s. 

LESSON XXIIL 

L See section fint. 

2v The violation of the essential^principles of 
rational liberty and the common law of 
England. . 

3. In many; 1st 7b take ffte teftole— as, Nei- 
ther busmesa nor amusement should en- 
gross our whole time. 2d. To copf— as, 
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fwfffotttd on pnitshiMnk. 
'•fnamHlm ■i.Rnlwn 

rw s anrkof oKira i««|)«ct, and enrried 
with It mora inimednt« aQtbority ; nior»- 

Eft wonld be diawiniiiatMl among tha 
• bjr manna of the nawBpnpan. 
trtumT. 
H H a iteuratiTa npnmtm, and meanathat 
it ilMiald be raad in a prominent piaee or 
| d a c— , ao that vaeh and ererjr indtvidoal 
M the army mlcht nnderatand it. 
There are two kinda ;— fiiat, an aRragate 
enrporatMm ia any number of perauna an- 
thumed by law to act aa a aina^e bidi- 
ridnal, or aqy aodety haTtoK the Tesal ca- 
paaty of tranaacUnf bnaineaa aa a Mnyle 
peraon. Corpomiiona hare oraally tim 
puwer of flUing vacandea that oocor in 
their body ; beaee tliey oontinne for aseap 
nnleaa oUterwiae rMtnotod. Second, A 
aiile oorpuration cooaiata of one pevaon 
only and ha atac ceaMir a, aa a biahop. 
SeeaantMNiSL 

WkoU m oaed anbatantiTely here, and da- 
notea the whole hooae or meeting. 
From the Britfah Parliament. At the tima 
of the rerolution, all forma of legiataiaon 
were eaaenUally the anme m that ooontnr 
that th«y were in fimdaad. IntheBittiah 
Parliament all mntteia of mat importance, 
and eapeoally thoae which bflbet the ffreat 
body of the people^are naoaUy rafened to 
n oemmittee of the whole hooae ; moat of 
the ralea fif Congraaa, at the preeent Imte, 
are eaaenttally Uie aama aa thoae of thn 
Parliament of £kwlaod. 
The chairman of the oonmittee of the 
whole risea: the apeaker of the houae 
re-occapiea hi« chair and calia the houae 
to order. It meir be remarfeed here, that 
comiuiueea of the .whole an anrnefimaa 
Terr Doiay and diauderly. 
The aeiiae of the entire aaaemUy ia better 
aaoertained. The membere are not ra- 
athcted br pa^iamentary mage, becaxwe 
ea<Jh member apeaks aa oillen aa hia plcaaea. 
See aection 5. 

To ayoid tantola|nr. ifattm, aa oaed in 
the 9Uth line, aigDinea the entire bnaineaa 
contained in the ralolations. 
Becaoae fo b the appropriate prapoaftifm 
which ahonld Mlow oi^slitj ourtom baa 
aanetioned the nee of shoutd withnut any 
auDceeding prepoaition, and the addition of 
to in the latter caae would be aa improper 
aa ita ominion in the Ibrmer. 
lat. Tbmake rearfy— The nitniafer ia pre- 
parmg hm aermon. 2d. 7b;f<— The fanner 
■ p ttya r r n p hia nrroand for the apriiiir. 3d. 
To adapt — I1ie authfir ia preparing hia 
bonk for aohoola. To promde^Tht ante 
are prrparing their winter auppiiea. 
Tliat it mtifht be written in proper form 
and with doe care. It is the busioeaa of a 
committee of the whole to diacina simply 
tenernl pnneiplea and Muck oat the work. 
It in, Ixith in this country and in England. 
Becaasie the resolaiion, on tlie lOth of Jane, 
was not pawed ; but was, by vfite of coik- 

Ens, held under omwideratioa. No reao- 
lion can be cunsidered passed till it re- 
ceivea the legml sanction of a m^ority of 
an assembly. 
Of. 

let. A tool—Axm, hoee, and hammers are 
tiiJ(nii»wii/«ofho8bandry. 2i}. SubtervieHe 
lo Ike productioH ofan^d/^—A bud man 
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33. 



34. 
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37. 



ia the itubr u m mi of Toin to others. The 
diatribution of toe Scriptaraa may be aa 
sailiMM.N< of eactonaiva Mformation in mo- 
imla and religion. 3d. Amartifiewl sMcliiwf 
— ^A flato ia a moaical tnafrMNMNt. 4th. /a 
km a writing eomtainimg the terwu ofamtraet 
—A deed of oonreyance ia an mHrmmait 
in writing. 5(h. AppOai fo per«e«»-The 
goTemoTi the agent of the British crown, 
waa an vuit w mad of oppreaaion to the 
colony. 

Because con gre a a, previona to the adoptioa 
of the conatitatiMa, conaiateJ of only one 
body. 

MofUi. is derived flNxn the La^in iid4P<o. 
aiidsignifiestofit.tonialMaiiiinble;iaAi^led 
ia fhm tlie Latin ad opto, nad signifies to 
desire, to choose, to take or receive as 
one's owo. We have provision odqpiaf to 
oorwanta. ITw skilful nnshnndmanadflyto 
all modem improvemeato ia ngricoltuiie. 
See aectioB 9. 

Mom u t aa an ontwaid and viattde ismem- 
braneer ; wtewtmto^-o. mental, oldiqaB inu- 
endo of memorial. A hint, n aigaificant 
wink, may be a memento ; bat aotid mate- 
ratoare neoeasazy to the couatroi^aon of a 
aiofMawiH. 
ConatitutiMi. 

Ctfbided ia derived from the Lntia qfiatio, 
(of and fondo,) and aigaifina to strike 
against, to insult, to horl, or wonnd ;— «•- 
grp is ftum the Latin oapo, and aignifica to 
choke, to atrangle; hancenvicdeatpnaaion 
of the mind, excited either by real or aop- 
poaed injuries. In controyeraiea or diacns- 
sion^ peisoaa are often very angrf abont 
imaginaor wrongs, and are not oafrequently 
ofended at triilea. 

Q/^nded and anary should be aaoally fol- 
lowed by iviM before penona, and at dr 
about in all other caaea. 
In ita moat extended or oompreheaaive 
aeuae. 

A metaphor. See T eaaoa VUL, Qneafiwi 
11, Page 6, Appendix. 

Chanibdit waa a oelebrated whirlpool oa 
the coast of Sicily : it waa anoieatly dread- 
ed by navigators, because in endeavuriag 
to escape it thmr ran the risk of being 
wrecked npon SCTLLA, n rock upponte to 
it, on the coast of Italy. Ctarj&ijj a no 
longer dreaded by navigaton. Tlie earth- 
quake of 1783 is said to have much diasin- 
lahed its violence. Ita present namea are 
Caloforo and La Kdvaa. For the fabalooa 
account of the rack Sq/Ua and the whirl- 
pool ChartAUit aee aome flaaairal dic- 
ticmary. 

Atbestot is a fibrooa mineral, oaoally of a 
white or gray color. The iiner kinds of it 
have been wroogtit into gloves and doth, 
which are incombustible : the doth waa 
formerly used for shrouds. Asbestos is 
now employed in the mana/hcLttre of iron 
safes. 

A trope. A trope is a word or ezpnssion 
oaed in a diffisrent sense from what it j>ro- 

Krly signified ; or a wuni changed ^om 
original signification to another, for the 
sake of giving Ife or eaiphiuus to an idea. 
To signers, iu the ld6th line. 
Treason. 

They are usually ao considered, and ia the 
eyes of the British guveroment all the 
leaders of the fitovotution were guil^ of 
treason. 

A trope. See answer to 33d queation in 
this iess(HL 
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3Q. A metaphor. A metaphor ii a war^ex- 
'presang nmilitnde without the aigtia of 
comparison. 

39. Ab flriendH. 

4(t. The bttmioff of rfllage* by the tnitor Ar- 
nold, and the massacre at Wyoaiing, Pa^ 
(perhap* the most revolting: of any thn 
occurred daring the ReTolutionaiy war,) 
was or^ed on by American toriet. 

41. The celebrated speeches of Pitt and of CoL 
Barry have seldom been equalled. 

42. By emulating their viftu es. 

43. See the whole of Leason Z3aiL 

LESSON XZIY. 

1. See the preambls. 

2. See sectioQ 1, 

3. See section 3. 

i. Both mean to atraiglhm f-eonfirm. with 
respect to the mind, and estabiM, with re- 
gard to external things. A report is am- 
finned ; a reputation is estabtMed. 

fi. WeWare is applied to things mora immedi- 
ately aflfbcting our existence; Proneritif 
comprehends welfare, and likewise allAhat 
can add to our eiyoyments. A father is 
naturally iMixioos fin- the welfare of his soa, 
and hopes that he may experience vro$- 
perity through life. 

6. CA(ue»— taken from among others, imd 
may be used of iw> ;— selected, picked with 
care ; used of aeveral or manv. We may 
dioote a book out of two, but we $eiect one 
from a parcel, or out of a library. 

7. Distribuied is a general term, meaning al- 
lotted to serenu;— iqvorfioneS sigmfies 
assigned for a certain purpose. A wise 
prince <n>porti(»a to each of his ministers 
an employment suited to his peculiar auali- 
fications; state business thus dialmuUd^ 
proceeds with regularity and exactitude. 

8. JbUtuU is applied to the thing done';— -real, 
to the thing as it is. Actual is opposed to 
the suppositious, and real to the imaginary. 
It is an actual act that there are but few, 
if any, real objects of compaasioa ainong 
common beggars. 

0. VoU is the wish itself, whether told or 
not;— «otoe is the wish expressed. As. 
*' Having the privilege of a vote on thai 
onestion, he gave his voux to ." 

10. Ctais is more general than order. Mea be- 
long to a certam class or order. During 
theTrenuh Revolution, the most worthless 
dots, from all orders^ obtained the supre- 
macy only to sacriAce such a> possessed 
any power, name, or wealth. 

11. Xbiqwniry means lasting only for a time, 
in distinction from the permanent ; — tnm- 
hen(, that is, passing, or in the act of peas' 
ing, characterizes that which necessarily 
exists only fta thb moment. A tramieHl 
glance will show that offices depending on 
a state of war are temporary. 

12. The purpose ia the thing proposed or set 
before ttie mind, which we take immedi- 
ate measures to accomplish; — the inten- 
tion, being the thing to which the mind 
bends or inclines, is vague and may be de- 
layed. Though a man of resolute temper 
IS not to be diverted firom his purpose by 
trifling obstacles, yet he may be disap- 
pointed in his intentions by a variety of on- 
mre^en and uncoutruilBDle events. 

13. Manner i» general, and nearly allied to 
way ;—mode is usually applied to m'scha- 
nical actions. The scholar has a good 
mode of holding his pen. but writes ia a 
very careless manner. 



14. Bebaxrior respects all actions expnead to 
the view of others ;—coadiirf, the general 
line of a person's moral proceedings. As 
our behaincr is good or bad, our oomted 
will be wise or foolish. 

16. CoNCurrcnoe is applied tomatten of general 
cmicem ;— roNMitf to thuee of personal in- 
terest. As, "1 cannot oom$aU to behold 
the conmrrence of the Hoove with these 
amendmenu of the Senate^ without utter- 
ing my sentiments against it. 

16. Place is general, and. being limited to no 
sixe or quantity, may be large tir extenaive, 
whereas spot im a very small place, such 
as figuratively may be covered by a qwt ot 
dot For instance;. *'I know the plaoe 
where my uncle is buried; bui^ as he was 
interred by strangers, who neglected to 
mark his mve by a atone, I am onabla to 
designate the ^poL** 

17. See section 6. 

18. JPUony— any crime which, by the ancient 
law. incurred capital punishroent. Brmch 
of the peace— vty disturbance of the t«an- 
qnillity ui society, either with respeot to 
the community or an iadividaal member 
9f it. These terms are both genetal, in- 
cluding several particular cases or varie^ 
ties of crime. Thoee guilty ofJeUn^f are 
public ofienders, traitors to the commoo- 
wealch, dangerous to societv in an immi- 
aeat degree : those guilty or simple brtack 
of the peace have omoded in a leas aggra- 
vated manner and against a smaller portion 
of society. Murder, arKtn, dtc., are felo- 
fUM; assault and battery, hot, &&, are 
breaches of the peace. /■ 

19. iSjpeed^— iMrangue, oration. J>etele— dis- 
pute, oontroveisy. Speeds is the abstract 
term; and primarily implies utterance ; de- 
bate IS concrete, and signifies both speak- 
ing and disputing with others. A spiedk is 
aimplvan address; a debate implies con- 
tested discussion. A mieech may be an ad- 
dress to an audience ; a dtbafa may be a 
discussion before an audienoe. SptKth in»- 
phes (me, debate two or more qieakerB. 
Speedi conveys no allosiou to contention, 
but dtbait implies a war of wiNrds, and 
sometimes angry strife. 

** We nse great Vainness of jyeecA." And. 
** Behold, ye iast for strife and de&ate." ha. 

30. Q^ signifies either the duty performed, 
or the situation in which the duty is per- 
formed. An offioe imposes a task, or some 
performance ;— a oAan^e impoaes a respon- 
sibility ;— we have always something to do 
in offCoSy^ always something to look after in 
a charge. The cbarnc of instructing youth 
is of for more importance than the adtoof 
any civil magistrate. 

21. Qantipxusnce is used in reference ta the 
time a thing lasts. Coafi'mitriioft expresses 
the act of continuing what has been be- 
gun- The coatouipaoe of the war Is de- 
structive both to the wealth and the morals 
of the nation. The conivMatitom of history 
is the work of every age. 

LESSON XXV. 

1. See sections 7 and 8. 

2. Also, compounded of afi and w, signifies 
literally ail in the same manner ;—ntt«etoije, 
compounded of liHit and uhm, or manner, 
signifies in like manner. Also is tb&more 
general terrn, and hits a more comprehen- 
sive meaning;— iitooue is more specific 

. and hmiteU in its acceptation. My friend 
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Jolui. who kt a Rond aeholar, aa •xeellMC 
dmncliianaa. aiid bkemm va eiacaitt 
■laa, was «Im witk the party. 
It seaaa ivam. JKeooaAtler, to 
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ttoMaaato. uMKmoti, to [ar CO] « A|l 

JAtttoa, to d^«» I* ; attftttn, tojaim to ; «<• 

■ir, to mmd la; otftart, to Avn fo, Ac 

h maam mt IMtapimiva, aol to tmrmit. 

U n praiiad to Um piafli em. 

AMigrea. nol tomgne; tfiallow, «d< to a{« 

ifw: A i bahafa, aal toftriirw; dMika, ■•( 

•al*i,Ju«^ 

It Maaas Ac^wa. JVfvide, lo 0t (or 



FlTa» a* Mtowa: n y ra aa t atifat twiea, 
aad ra c— Mihr aad ita faiiatioiia thraa 



, *m, lo laidj ^ 
back, or ■(lain; i» t ea i w , [write, to carry J 
to oonray back or to iu tonnar plaea, te. 
Baa taction & 

A awBHlfeafo ; wkksh ii a pttbHe daelantioi 
nada by tha Mprana anthuritjr of ttw 
■tata. ■atliag forth ila grtevaaeaa, daiiBtng 
fiytat fur MaalC ud apaaabar to tha eivi^ 

ixad world tar tha raeutada af ita 

8aa Laaoa XVII., Saetioa 4. 
Flva, aa IWioara 



m a 
a guad CI 
natora of Iba poirar 



afeoaidina totba 
--- ^hSBh — 



tt<Ma ap ; raMlaait la 
alMrays takaa ia tba 



la mora ■paeaile, aad 
bailseBM id aaaliowi 



oppoaNioa tu lawfal authunty. Tba 
ncttma m Aoianea, at tba b^qiianiiM: of tha 



peroitttionary war. wava a iiaturaT < 
^itaaoa of tha oMrpatiaa of uuwarraat- 
abta aQtborttr by tha Bntiih govamniaat, 
wbicb wMpfiMMd to ftyla tliam re t elH om t . 
Soma pi»Utioal troths waia maiataiaed by 
thiwa wIm) aofmaad in tba MMrreettim 
h«adad Iqr Wat l>lar, intha niRn of Rich- 
aid II., bat their mavamaat ftdlad bacanw 
the body of tba Koffaeh paoplo was ad- 
^araa to tbam aad thair pnadplee for oh> 
▼iouc leaaoaa Tha rrtwft ea whioh ooit 
Chariae i. of EogUad bia bfe. provai that 
tba thruoe ie ao iaaeeura nat area tor a 
oomparaUTaly faod mao. 

Ten. 

Fif^<«c wtpmn nilaa. 
£igbt miles s^nara is Bx9*»9i sqnars 
mites, of which araaBs^uare miles would 
ba bttt tha laogth of ai^ adab a ' 
width. 

Saa section 9l 

It danoles ad 4f, or Mak nfbtmf. 
Um, the ael of amabariag by tha head. 
(neiffaft,sst»Uowa: miffranea, importalioa 
twiee, capitalisn. propor<Hm, enaawraMsa, 
ref olaliON, and approphahoftf. 
It means fo. /ppropnaMoa, tha acf <f 
making; or tha state 9f tea^ nada paeu- 
liarlo. 

In this case it is a prelto to the prafix yrs. 
It is originally oA^ whioh bns many forma, 
fur which see iamnn V., .Appandiz, anle. 
See aectioo V). 

The term onpsrtf Is ap^liad to that which 
fei iropofied or brooghi into a cooatry ftmn 
aoMtlier coanlry or stale ; eQwrtf, to what 
is conveyed from one country to aaothar. 
Tb« trade of a state is in a ffloDrishing con- 
dition when tha «9or<« exceed the tsvorfr. 
There is one. 
CaMtrtnd (now spelled ooniro;) \a the only 



word in 



10 diflarinc from present 



LESSON ZXVL 



T, 

X 



3. 

4. 



7. 



O- is a eotttraetion of tha l«tui asr, a 
or it from tha same radix. It meaas ^ 

daetar, aa npntf (oraMn) to <toc(. 

whooefs; creditor, ane who crad- 
ito; gor anmr, aw e who ^oaami^ or tha 
anral nraavsraaVf tut. 
Ina woid* dkaom and dioo am g are spellsd 
ckaic, rlawm. aad tha word Asa-<lt»dir it 

S'van thos, fwoAmis. In this last respect, 
te Consticntioadoas not agraa with itwlf, 
for in Section 7 of Article L (p. 135^) tha 
pssts of iha word are written aepnnftsly, 

A natural (or native) bom eiti:£bn of the 
United States means a fAuaoa bom within 
tha limits of the American Rapoblic;-^ 
citixen of tha United States at the tissa of 
the adoption of the Conatitotion danotes a 
foMiigner who was then im inhabitant of 
tha oonntry. Washington waa a natirB- 
bora citizen of the United Statea, and Com. 
Bany was a«itiaBBn at the adtqiCion of the 
Cmwtitntioa. 

Twentff-five thoosand doQan a year. 
An asia is a solemn declaration, made with 
an appeal to God for tha truth of what is 
ntterad. The appeal impl^ that the per- 
aott imprecates God^ mngoance, and r»> 
nooneea his foror if tha declaration is 
filsa; or. if it is a promiae, the parson ia- 
rokee the rstiibotion of God ahould it not 
be Aildlled. lYUtrng a falae oath it called 
jerjmy. An(tfInnaJumisaaol«nandeclani- 
tion, made under the penaltiesaf pequrTf by 
persons who oooscientiousljr dacune takug 
an oaM.to which, in law, it is bakf equita^ 
lent. As the witness deelioed taking the 
ooOfc. on nocoont of religions acmirfM, the 
judge dinpcted tha clerk to administer an 



a 
ft 
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M. 
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17. 



ssetioaS. 

The compound word _ 

written without Uie hyphaut: tnns, 

J • a.!_^ 

menofrwcay. 

Four timet, if its rvtetions are ooantad ; 
naipaly, odrwe, and appointment twice in 
(h« liugolar and onoe in Uie ptnml form. 
AJbtmux is the state of beinc it a distaat 
pkio0, or not in company, ftitaaed toda- 
note aay distance inaefinitely, either in the 
tame town, or country, or in a foreign 
country, and primarily suppotei a pnor 
presenoe. JtecK«risam>ttedtoawitlidmw- 
ing or retinug; hence its use for a ramis- 
tion or susfwnaion of business or prooedqie. 
During the raccM of Goairress. and oooae- 
quent abatmx of its members, aad of the 
moltitodes who visit the matrupolis to 
hear the dabstes, (ha ci^ of Washington 
hat a comparatively daserted aspect. 
A^ tignifiet from oroiMqr; oteent, (cur, be- 
iii^)MwauMy. iSr signineateokornpaia, 
mtm ; recess, (eedo, to go. &c> a aiovm^ 
bade, or state of bevv mooed bmck. 
See antwar to question 31 of lesson XuL, 



Seeiectionl 

Seesection4. 

ItmetusMjdaetaf,- i«,«aosiqy,Mj4no*qr 

tha king, 4tc. 

In several; Itt Aridnntaiydeyintianfkom 

the rulet of moral rectitude or of pro- 

Briety^-^, The moe of dmnkannett. 2i. 
iepravtty or corruption of mannen— asy 
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An ace of vice 3d. A &alt. or bad trick— 
w. This bonw hu the vice or kickiog. 4th. 
An iroQ or wooden jMeM, with « eervw, 
wed Iqr the blackainith, carpenter, Sco , for 
faoldinf articles ftst-4n. He acrewed np 
the piece of iron m his vice and fllid it to 
the required shape. 

LE880KXrnL 

1. See section l. 

2, tSee section 2. 

ai In soTeral; Ist Asingle dame in a trsatf, 
contract, or other writinc; a aeparate 
chaise or item in aa aoooont ; or i. Condi- 
tHMi vr stipulation in a banain— as. An ob* 
jection was made to the llfth artkk of the 
treaty; the bill contained many orftcle*; 
He did not fulfil the conditions of the se< 
cond artide of nnr agreement. 2d. A point 
of faith ot doctrine, or a propodtioa in 
theolon^-as. The thixtjr-nine artidee. 3d. 
Comprehensmn— as, A soul of great arfioit. 
— SAdMpnre. 4th. A distinct patt— aS|^ 
£ach artide of hanun daty.—Paiqr. 6th. 
A particular commodity or sobstanoe as, 
I booght a table and scTeral other offiotas ; 
salt is a neceesary qrtide. In this sense 
the word has a Teiy eztennye npidication: 
8th. In ffrtmmar, a part or speech placed 
before noons— The artidee are • or en, and 
<Ae. 7th. In Uu artide of death iLatn, im 
artiaio mortis^ means literally, io the mo- 
ment of death ; in the last struggle or 
agoor. 8th. Atfidei ttf tear— the code or 
xegwatiuns for the goremment of the army 
andmiYy in the Umted States, and fbr the 
army alone in Great Bntain. inhere the na- 
-nd code is called artidee aftht navff. 9th. 
Lonie af artidee— in Scottish history, a Mm- 
mittee whose business was to prepare and 
, digest all matteni that were to be laid be- 
fore the Darliament, incloding the prepa- 
nxi<fa « all bills amt laws; called aMo 
tords ar1iaUars.''Robertson. 

4. See sections 9» 10, 11. of X^ssoi XT., and 
L 2, 3, 4, <Jf Lesson XVI. W 

& ThewonKoiphasaTery wideapidioation; 
Its general sense, however, is that of a 
V rule or principle. Ist. An estabhshed or' 
permanent rule, prescribed by the supreme 
power of a state tor reguUting the actkma 
pf its sdlfjects. paiticmariy their social ac- 
. tidus— Imp is beneficence aMng by rale.— 
Burke. 2d. A role of dril conduct pi«- 
arribed by the authority of a state, cem- 
maiiding what its sulyects are to do, and 
from what they are to refrain—as, jVmhoh 
pttt taw; often equivalmt in this sense to 
iiecree, edid, or ordimMce. dd. Law of mh 
iure is a rule of conduct arising out of tha 
nataral relations of human beings, eatab- 
liehed by the Creator; and existing prior to 
any positiTa precept— Ct being a. ms of na- 
ture that one man should not imore an- 
other,— murder would be a crime indepMi- 
dent of anf human statute. 4th. Lnas t^ 
animal nature are the inherent principles 
by which the functions of animal bodies 
are performed— as. The circulation of the 
bloM, digestion, iic. 5th. Laws qf vegdO' 
Hon are the principles by whicli plants are 

SDduced and brought to perfection. 6th.. 
Wat law is (hat which teaches men thej^ 
duties to God and to each other— the moral 
law is contained in the decalogtie, or ten 
. coramaudmeuts. 7th. Ecclesiastical law; 
a rule of action prescribed fur the govern- 
ment of a church. 8th. Canon law; the 
body of ecclesiastical Roman law. 0th. 



7. 

a 



11. 

12. 



Written or stmttde Urn is that enacted br 
the lecislatiTe power, and promulgated and 
rsrarded in wriUnc ; called, in detail, «to- 
Me», ordmemoes, decreet, edtdf, && 10th. 
UmariUen or eammian fav is a rule of no- 
tion, deriving its aothoritv from 4009 osage 
or established custom, which has been im- 
memoriallv received and recognised tv 
Jodictal trihonala. As this biw cannot be 
traced to positive statutea, its principlee 
■n to he found only in the reoocds of 
covrts, and in the reports of judicial deci- 
simis. llth. Bt-lam, [Danish, 6y, a townj 
a law of a dtv, town^ or private cxvrpora- 
Ikm. I2th. Mosaic law; the institutions of 
Moses, or the code p i ea ufi be d to the Jews, 
as distinguished from the gospel 13th. 
Csrsmomal law ; the Mosaic institutions 
which prescribe the eHemal ritee and 
cereeiofner to be observed bf the Jews, as 
distinct fbom the asonipreo^pts, which are 
of perpetual obligatitm. 14th. The 014 
TMsMSMl— Is it BoC written in your km, I 
said. Ye are jmds T— John, x. Uth. The 
institutions orMoase. m distinct fh>m the 
other parte of the Old Testament-as. The 
1«» and the imjphets. 16th. A rule or 
axiom of science or art— aa. The Iomw of 
▼ersification or poetiy. 17th. Imb martiai 
or martial low— the code for governing an 
anuy or miUtaiy force. ISth. Marine hw$ 
«^^iles for regulating navigatjon and the- 
commercial intercourse of nations. 19th. 
Oomewrcaai law, law mercAoal— the system 
bv which trade is mguiated between mer- 
cnanta, And severs! other distinctive 
phraees, or meanings of minor importance, 
besides tiie laws vf nations, which have beea 
plreedy defined and inustrated in the body 
at the book, Thto above definitions aflbrd 
the scholar a wide field, for the construe, 
tion of original sentences : let every pupil 
improve tne opportunity. 
In fourteen, as follows: Congress four 
times, continuance, constitution, consuls 
twice, amfesiSou, compensation, committed 
twice, comfort, and oomiption. 
The clause commencing with the 61it liuie, 
and ending with the S5th. 
Attainder ts an immediate and inseparable 
eflfect of a judgment (without trial by jury) 
of death or outlawry ; the consequences of 
which to the peracHi attainted tUto forfeiture 
of lands, tenements, and hereditaments ; 
corruption of Itlood, by which he can no 
longer uiherit or transmit au inheritance ; 
and loss of reputation and of civil rights 
generally. According to the Constitution, 
<he offender alone pays these penaltiee, 
which have no effidCt upon his descendants. 
1st. Urtdosedj not shut— fw. An open door, 
an open book, <qwaeyea 2a. Not conerwi— 
as, The open mr, an oipen vesseL 3d. Not 
>ifioaioroMnic<ed— as,Attflpeiirond. 4th. 
iViMic— as, In Cipen court 9th. FYee to aU 
earners as, Open Aovse. 6th. Not doud ed ; 
having an air of frankneas and sinoe/ltir — 
as. An flipen countenance. 7th. Unsettkd; 
not balanced or dosed— as. An open ac- 
count, Ac. 
Seeseetionl. 
See section 2 

1st. A demand oil a right or supposed right 
—as, A dstm of wages for work done. 2d. 
A riphl to demand ; a title to anything in 
the pos sess ion of another— as. The hmise 
is now in his possession, but I have a dWm 
to it 3d. The Ouv claimed or demanded 
I, Tlie claim is a desirable one. 
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13. I'MPm h the aUtn of Iwinc joined, or 
ftmnrd into a onmpuuiMl budjr or niiziara; 
■tales joined, iti wnich aeue it approacties 
nesrwet to ron/MfnUtON, whicli la applied 
to a oiinipact fur inataal sttpport ; league ; 
or aliMinoe, perticttlartj of pnooes, aauoiier 



14.* IVrfect wdm sbooU tnJbaUt. between all 
the OMmben of a Aunitjr. No con/Mgni 
of atatea can lonff eziet without a 
of aima and actioas amoDC its con- 
pnoenti. Periah those traiton who would 
dasaolTe the ooi^fedtnlioH t 
\5t le. See aoawer tothe lart qneiUoD of 
aoa 111., atoo that to question 35, 
XIV. 

17. See section & 

18. See section 4. 

19. llM wonite6er,whidiooennthnd 
is spelled Ubom. 

ao. Twedtf-<«ne. 

2L Seren. 

7X See Article V. 

23. JM^rrmt is the more iBdefinite term; it is 
opposed to sinrnlarity ; bat teoenl m em- 
pl<>)r>d positively to express maojr, being 
derived froBi the reib aever, and sigmfying 
q>lit or made into many things or pafts^ 
wliieh nuiir be either du/emd or alike. 

M. I have here mwro/ books on dit^trent sob- 
jects. The same disease does not aifcot 
difftnmt persooi m the saaM way. I have 
suflered ftom the headache $neral times 
lately, Stc. 

2S. Part 18 not only mora generally need, bat 
has a more comprehensive meaning than 
porfion, which is a particular sort of diri- 
sion. Portum is applied to Individoalsi 
!, to persons and things also. 
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ipopil askS) ' what par< of this chapter 
I to Mtody ;' the teacher answers, * the 
lint paragraph is year portiom.* 1 did not 
receive sny part of the profits of that ad- 
veatan. althoogfa by agreement my portttm 
should have been oonnderable. 

27. A coNwnftofi is a sintple infunhal meetinf 
of persons, gsnerally of one neighborhood ; 
sometimes, however, the members of a 
oonvention Are from very distant planes as 
compared with each other. A conubooliM 
is an assembly called for a speoial purpoes ; 
it is in religious matters what a aMveatiom 
is in civil nues. See also the answers to 
questions 16 and 29 of Lesson XVin.,eMfe. 

2Bw Con means together or wUh. OmraiUioa, 
tpemo, to come J Uta state of bang (or hnv- 
lug) come <O0eMer ; oMvocattOn, [twoo, to 
the ttate qfbemf called together', 
ole, Idoleo, to fprxeye^ to Rheve tsitt; 
rofisort, l$or$, to goJ to go un/A, 6tc. 

30l law, ia its general acceptation, means a 
rule, and is sometimes syoonymous with 
decree, &c., as has been before stated. 
Statute m commonly applied to the acts of 
a legislative body consisting of representa- 
tives, and is coosequeatly more definite 
thanloM. 

31. Though the act yon mention h not ex> 

Sres^ prohibited in any statute, it is on- 
oubtedly anunst the lav. The etattUe de- 
clares plainly enough the objects to be ao- 
complisbed, but it does not provide pro- 
perly for their execution. See also the 
anfwer to question 5, ante. 

33. See Anicle VL 

33. Land siguifies an open, even space, and re- 
fers strirtly to the earth ; country stgnifiea 
lands acyoininr so ^ to fonn one portion. 
The term tattd, therefore, properly excludes 




the idea of babitatjoa:.tha term cowUrf 
•xeludee that of tlie earth, or the parts (rf 
which it is composed. In an extended ap- 
plication, however, theee worda may be 
need for one another. 

34. llie land of the vaUey of the Miasimippi ii 
generally very rich ; aud the valley itsrif 
w deatined to form a moat important part 
of our ooHHlry. AU men take pleasure ia 
travelling ihroagh a enltiTated 
Woe to tike man who fleea when hu 
^is in danger. We ahonld aU love oar 
native faMd; &c. 

39. ^cseriAekM and MoCiraAjtaM&v are mostly 
employed to set two speeifie propqsitians 
either in contrast or in, direct oppoeitian to 
each other ; they oorrespeod nearly with 
getfbat pmnt out orooaiaon in a more ptf- 
tieolar manner. I'here are cases m which 
nevertkdea is peculiarly proper: otheis 
wherein nfi twUhi ta u diing is preferable, llie 
examples of question 36 give some tnatan- 
esa in which they cannot be aabstitated far 
each other, and others in which they may 
be need indifferently. 

36. He has acted Shamefully, nenertAeiBi^ on 
aooount of the regard I have for his &ther, 
I will be a ftiend to him. NohoUhttanding 
uL I oonld say, he persisted in his slander- 
oos charges against yoo. There are many 
persons who will, when in a reasoning 
mood, admit the ratitity of a belief ingfaon 
igoriaa, get (neeerMcfecs or ttofwitkttandng) 
these same individaals can nerer psas a 
lonely churchyard in a dark ni^ withoot 
a ''ineasy feelinr approaching to dread. 
Caused probably Dy an indistinct remem- 
brance of tales heard in childhood. Th«y 
pique themselves upon theirstriet morslity, 
and get (neverthdess or notuiOii^tanditig) ad- 
mit of many things inconsistent with moral 
principle. 

37. Qaaiviaaion is applied to any natonl en- 
dowtnent, or any acquirement which fits a 
persop for place, office, or employment, or 
enables him to sustain any character with 
Buoeeas^ hence, legal power or t«quisite. 
PrerequMU has reference to something 
previously required or necessary to the ena 
proposed. 

3B. An acquaintance with lAtin and Gredc is 
a pfeniitfisite to the admission of a young 
man into a oollege. The Constttotion de- 

Snes the fuai^fioatione of voters, die. 
fade signifi^ put together with art ;• done, 
put in order or broujrbt to pass. We can- 
not make without aamg, but we mi^ do 
without makiaig. 
40l An employer sava to his workman, 'have 
you done what I desired V The workman 
answers, ' Yes, sir, I have made the article 

KQ ordered.' When the schoEour shall 
ve made several similar examples, that 
part of his task rslatidg to this question 
may be considered as dome. 

41. in the sense here used they are synony- 
moos, the onlv difiereooe being that 'm 
witness tsAcreor isaset phrase in law, often 
met with, whereas ' m teStimong whereof ^ 
is not so frequently seen. , 

43. He bore witness to the truth of the main 
points affirkned by your counsel, Ad his 
testmong had a powerful «fiect. The wit- 
ness was self-possessed and would not-suf- 
fer himself to oe browbeaten. These iacts 
du nut rest on the (e«/zinony of a single his- 
torian. Slc 

43. The Preamble has 1; Article 1., 151; Ar- 
Ucle IL, 54 ; Aitide HI., 21 ; Article IV.. 
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21 ; Article V., 9: Article VI.. 11 ; Article 
VIL, 1; ami theAaiheniication,3; making 
a total of 271. 
41. The i'reamble baa 1 panu^nph : Article 1., 
53: Article 11., 14 (inclutling: the onecan- 
oelied); Article III., 6; Article IV ,7; Ar- 
ticle v., 1 : ArUcle VI., 3; Article VIL, 1 ; 
and the Attestation, or Aathenticatifin, I. 

45. Articles V., VI., and VII. 

46. Article I.. 10 sections; Article II., 4; Ar- 
ticle IlL, 3 ; and Article IV., 4. 

LESSON XXVUL 

1. See Article I. 

2. See Article fl. 

3. Rule, the thing that ru!ea or regulates, and 
law, the tiling Kpecially choeeo or marked 
out, borrow their weieiit from some exter- 
nal circomstanoe. The latter is a species 
of the former, deriWug its weight fmin the 
sanction of pfiwer. See the answers to 
qaestioos 5, 30, and 31 uf Lesson XXVII., 
ante. 

4. Yun will ayoid much tmoble br making it 
a rule to obey the kno in all osaes. It is 
impossible to make poetry by mlr, though 
bards are necessarily gorefned by certain 
laws, itc. Refer, as above. 

5. Fritaom, the nbstract noun of frre, is taken 
in all the senses of the primitive ; Merfy 
{Latin, Uter, free] is only taken in the 
sense of free from external constraint, or 
the ac4on of power. FYeedom ia penonal 

■ and private ; liberti/ is public 

6. The Constitution guaranties the/reetieai of 
speech and the £tMr/y of conscience. The 
slave obtained hi9 /retdom by the will of 
his master. The captive gained his iibertff 
through an accidental remissaess of the 
prison guards, &c. 

7. That or ^he capitals to begin nouns. 

8. Griewmoe is Uiac which burdens, oppresses 
or injures, causing thereby grief or unea- 
siness ; it implies a sense of wrong done. 
Wronp is any injury done; a trespass; a 
viola' luu of fight. Wrong applies to the 
thing as done ; grievantx, to the thing ss 
felt. If one person does a kftoti^ to an- 
other, the sufferer is very apt to complain 
of the f/rievance. 

9. The term arms, fnxti the Latin omur, is 
now properly used for instruments of of- 
fence, and never otherwise, except by a 
poetic license of arms for armor ; but the 
word weapons, from the Germun wafftn, 
may be Employed eiiher for instruments of 
ofTePce or defence. We say fixe-arms, but 
not fire-Mwnpoiu ; and weapons offensive or 
defensive, but not arms ominsive or defen- 
sive. Arms likewise, agreeably \a its ori- 
gin, is used for whatever is hitentionally 
made as an instrument of offence ; toeo- 
fWM, according to its extended and indefi- 
nite application, is employed for whatever 
may be accidentally used Tor that purpose ; 
fpms and swords are always arms ; stonts, 
bricklMts, and pUdtf'orks, may be occasion- 
ally weapons. Hearing the clash uf orms, 
he seized his weapon, which was a heavy 
club, and prepared to defend himself. 

10. Sm Article 111. 

11. Peace is a term of more general applk»- 
tion, and has amoreconiprehensive mean- 
ing than «««<. Peace raopecis vi: her oom- 
maaities or individuals | brit qtaet relates 
only to individuals or small communities. 
Nations are said to have peace, but '-.jt 

-quiet ; peiB'tos or families may have both 
peace and quiet. As lus peace of mind was 
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jwhat disturbed bysnch iroweloome 
intelligence, he retired to his room awhile, 
in order to regain his ■ell-posaeasion 
thmugh gwet. 

12. "Both words denote the stepe pursued fltmi 
the beginning to the completion of any 
work. Wajf ts both general and indefinite, 
»nd is eiiher tekeo by accident or chosen 
bv design; manner is a species of waw 
chosen for a particular occasion. When I 
told him in the kindest maimer that he 
worked in an awkward mqr, he appeared 
lo be qnite displeased. 

13. See Article IV: 

11. See answer to qoestion 7, of Lesson X XVL, 
ante 

15. See Article V. 

16b In their general acceptation, diifr ia that 
which a person is bound, by any natunl, 
Bieral, or legal obligation, to pay, do, or 
pertbrm ; service is labor of body or mind, 
performed at the conimand of a superior, 
or for the benefit of another. As used in 
Article v., they are synonymous, the only 
diflference being that du/y is generally pre- 
ceded by the preposition on, while service 
admtto of both m and on. It is the duly of 
tdl to refrain ^m profanity. He rendered 
me good service. The man is out of ser- 
vice. How long were you in the naval ser- 
vice. He has seen aervice, and has proved 
himself every inch a soldier. That was 
indeed a aermoe. The company is on duty. 
The regiment did dtUy in Mexico, &c.. 
Both danger and jeopardit mean exposure 
to death, loa, or iiijary; risk; hazard; 
perd. Jeopardy applies to peril at hand; 
danger, to peril more rennote. 1'hough 
these terms convey very nearly the same 
meaning, they cannot be used in the sasM 
connection in sentences; for instance, in 
ttie phrase * you are in danger of losing 
your life,' we cannot supply jeopardy hx 
danger, but would be forced to say *ynor 
life IS in jeopardy.* In this latter case, 
however, dangtar could be put for jeopardy. 

IflL In the sense of a return for services done ; 
both are obligatory. Compensation is an 
act of justkje, for as the service performed 
involves a debt, the omission of paying it 
wuuhi be an iiyury to the peiforiner. Re- 
muneration is a higher sjpecies of compensa- 
tien ; it is a matter of equity dependent 
npim a principle of honor in thuee wlio 
make it, and diflfeis from the ordinary com- 
pensaJion, both in the nature of the service 
and of the return, Compcfuoiton is made 
to ipferiors or subordinate persons ; remu- 
neratton, to equals, or even to superiors in 
education and talent, though not in wealth. 
As he received an adequate compeftsaiion 
for his work, I owe him nothing. If you 
will lend me your aiil in this mutter, I will 
give you a hberal remwumaton, and be 
much obliged to you besides. 

19. See Article VI. 

20. I'hey have the same general signification, 
but differ in their use. When we ray of a 
man I ' he is speedy,' we mean that he is 
swift of foot ; when we say ' he is quick,' 
we mean that he apprehends readily. 
A^n, ill the phrase 'As his movements are 
quick, his return will be speedy,* thew 
v;urds cannot be made to cliange places 
with propriety. 

2L Clime coujiists in the violation of human 
laws ; and aitsdaneomor is, in the technical 
sense, a minor crime. Housebreaking is 
a crime ; shophAing or pilfering amoonta 
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un eommaaiy corpoiol ; 

fraqoently ptrmHuy 
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Cmm m Um thiof happramf befbra, and 
pratnanv aaotlMr; rmBom, tM thiny act- 
Mff on the mdentaiMluiff. Every rt m tom is 
a CMtfi. bat ovory onwr ia not a rMMn. 
Th« ena of a om«e is the <tfhe( ; the end of 
a HMwn is the fawrhtnow. If jroa were to 
ask hun the omae of each strange oondoet, 
heeoold nolprabahlj lender a aagle 



In low, the ootma of a saenrei in the pao- 
Stttion of adjcioe isdeoanunated y i< «erf 
i¥Doa* » the tdMle coaae i4 pr9- 
eroMwi. in a eanaa raal or pennnal, awH 
or enroiiMl, from the ongmal wnt to the 
end of the suit On g ma l wreem§ is the 
means taken to eonipel the defindant to 
appear ia ooort. Mum eroccat is that 
which iMuea npon aooM coHaioral or inter> 
looauiry manner pending the soit. Am< 
wroctm w the ptooemof eieetttion. Taken 
In their common sensef j ii uuwfi n tf is the 
more oomprahenave, as it wnpljr eKmeaaea 
the teneral idea of the mnnner oc going 
on; while vncem applies to ihingi done \n 
rule : the lormer is ooanideied in a moral 
jmnt of view ; the latter, in a aoentilie or 
teohmoal ona. Beoomiag angry, and ac- 
tuated tf a apirit of levengr^ he e «p oeed 
the whole prooHS, whndi was a Toiy nn- 
faurpreoBwimp, as he had prsrioariy bottnd 
himaelf by a aolemn pronise not }o 
teal it 

It has but one oompomid aealanea. 
See Aitiele VIL 
Three. 

See Artinle vni. 

Csed M in Article Vm. they Shan the 
idea .of something-giran or done to aecora 
peaos or good behavior, or as a voveher 
IkNT the appearance of a pemn to stand a 
tnal. Bad and seenrrfy are not, howofwr, 
need faidiHerantly; for instance, we may 
say, ' I went his aeaantf^' and 'Heisont on 
bati* and alao *f went his tetf,' bnt we 
dinnotsay 'Hsisonton JscMrily.' Bsiiis 
alao need for the peraon who praenrae the 
release of a prisoner from cnstody, by be- 
coming sotvty for his appearance in ooort 
tt ia either smnlar or plnmL ,Seemiif is 
protection, or that which protectoj me- 
dom from fear or apprBhensioa; conodenoe 
of safety; safety: certainty. A chain of 
forts wfs erected for the tecmitf of the 
frootieis. The navy constitntes the asen- 
ri^rofonrconunereial marine. This sense 
of sscnritir proved fetal, as it caased him 
to neglect making any preparations for d»> 
fonce. A nation often owes its jecan^ to 
its former acts of prowaas, 4cc 
See Article IX. 

See answer to question IB of Lessim XX., 
ante. 

See answer to qnestion 34, Lemon XXVUL 
See Article X. 

Both tonns are naed to denoto either all 
the residents or dtiaeas of a towmooanty, 
district, or nation, or a portion o( them ; 
they have, however, this diObrence, that 
mkadUuUs implies penons taken aepa- 
rately, and people refers to individoala taken 
ooUectively or as one body. Both am also 
npplied to animals, bat in this respect in- 
kiuntatd» bei the more general use. 'Die 
peo!P<c of Philadelphia. Bosttm has over 
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one haadred tiMrasand 
bring misfortnnes npon themselves by 
oondmst, and then exclaim against fintOMu 
The ants nre a people not strong, Tot they 
ptnp ar e their meat in the sammer. — Proo. 
zzz. lion^ leopmds, and other beasts of 
prey, nre mhabtttrntsoiibat wild and beao- 
tiful region, Ac 
See Article XL 

State is that oonsotidatod part of a 
in which lies its power and greatiif 
oafeanomamM is the grand body of a 
tion, inc4ndinc both government and peo- 
ple, which fiirm its um i mu i i m a s lf i or oosi- 
The ruling idea of the word 
is that c^ govwninent in its most ab- 
)t aense, bnt the term c cm m o wHrirt 
refen rather to the aggregate body of men, 
ahd their possoesiooa, than to the govern- 
ment of a ooontry. Stale is applied to 
oommanitiee, large or small, living wider 
any form of govemment ; cmu M m w eaU \ 
more apiMropnatoly to repablica. We may 
look in vnm among the sfole* 'of the old 
world for mimy of Uto exoellenciea of oor 
own fevored oononompeaUA. 
Bielaat aigniBes remoto m place indefi- 
utoly : Jbmpn. belonging to nncttier nation 
or ooaiUry. Therefore Canada is fonita 
to Mew Terk; and Texas \a Sureiifa to 
Jieaboe, though the coontries designntod 
are in both cases oontigaoas. On the 
other hand, Foctland, Me., and New Or- 
leans, La., are merely (Kitea< from and not 
fortiaa to each other, beca a a e both are in 
the United Statea, though very ftr apaH 
See Article XIL 

AMonMe is limplf to oodm togc^r; mud 
is to eooM together for a peiticaiar par- 
poae. Both are applied totoegatheiingof 
an ladefimto number pf persons, but in 
this reepeot nrarmMf is more comprehen- 
sive " 




See alao the answera to qneationa 16 and 
29 of Lesson XVUL.onle. 
JkriMisabaUaasdinvoting. BaJloteare 
of diflerent colors ; those ofMie color give 
an aflirmative ; thiMe of another, a nega- 
tive. They are privately piU into a beac or 
urn. Tkkti is a written or printed paper 
given instead of a ftstisf, as beiog more 
convenient in public electiona: from this 
cireamstance, tkkete are often ddied biA- 
latM. Two Mack bails being fonnd among 
the taikite, he wae de«Ured not to have 
beeneleoted. At So'clock. P. M., the polls 
were cloeed, and the judges proceeded to 
eoont the CieMc. 

A collection of obfocto btooght into 
kind of order is the (comman idea of 
terms. A M consiats of little more than 
names arranged nndsr one another in a 
long narrow fine ; ontabvne invdvee more 
detaila than a simple tt«(, and speciflee not 
only naAes, but dates, qualities and cir- 
eumstancea. You hold in yoor hand but 
a mere iiiC, bat here is a ootolooisr, which 
probably contains what yoa seek finr. 
^TMBMoe denotes a being in company near 
or befiire the fece of another; «a^ signi- 
flee a being in open view of a person at 
ti inw^ any distance, firom proximity to 
oomparativeremotettMfr Ifa man is blind, 
we may be in his prasenos, without being 
in his fvM, which in this case haa no ex- 
istence ; we mey also be in the JvM of an 
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mdividaal witboat hmag ip hit 9Tt$enog. 
This dngraoeful afiVaj bappeDed in the 
p rt a enee of tha House. Tlie encaffsment 
took fJaoe in the «0U of the general, and 
oar men, dasiroas of his good opinion, 
fought with such desperate valor that thej 
toos drove the enemy off the field. 
Open means to aaclose, unbar, unlodc, or 
to remove any fastening or cover and ex- 
po* to view ; it is conaeqoentlv osed in a 
great variety of ways. To break ike eeal of 
w applied only to a letter, or other sealed 
writing or document * Did vou open my 
letterT* ' Fee, but I did not break tke eeal 
tifitftm it was already detached.' * No 
• matter for that, the act ia still dishonor' 
able.' Somebody has opened vay desk. 
Please to open the door, 4c. 
These two words can be best contrasted 
throQKh their positives. Oreai is arolieil 
to all kinds of dimensions in which things 
can grow or increase : tarve. to space, ex- 
tent, and <|aantity. It shooul be the aim 
of a statesman to secoie the greatett good 
to the largest number. 
These two words have an extensive aoptt- 



cation. both singly and in {riurases. 
being in contact with the surface or upper 
part of a thing and sapnorted by it ; mpon 
has the sense of on, and might perhims be 
wholly dispensed with."— tretoler. Your 
book IS on (i^Wtt) the table. The fleet is 
on (iQMn) the coast of Africa. He stood on 
(upon) my right hand. New York is situ- 
ated on (HPOfi) the Hodscm. He was sent 
on (spoil) a bold enterprise. He had a 
white hat on (i«nm) his head, and a black 
coat on (Mpoa) his back. Ujpont however, 
cannot be osed for on in such a phrase as 
*put on your cloak.' Neither can on be 
supplied for «|nm in the expression 'to 
take toNM,' that is, to assame. To take on, 
indeed, is a Tolgar form of speech for 
scoMiog or oomplaining. Prom these ex- 
amples it will be perceiired thafmionis 
used in the same sense witli on, often with 
elefiraaoe, and frequently without necessity 
or advantage." 

46. The ortbo(^raphy of the Amendments is 
more like the present. 

4& The Araendiiients are more In acoovdanee 
with present usage^ for we tiud that the 
noaoa are not ootnmehoed with capital 
letters, unless where they begin a period 
or are important in themselves j and the 
spelling, with the exception of a single 
w^rd^ 18 the seme as at present. The 
heads of the Amendment Articles are 
printed between pareathtmes, thus: (Ar- 
ticle 1.) 6ic. ; and the Articles themselves 
have no sections. The twelve Additional 
Articles are also much shorter tliun the 
eevtn Articles of the Constitution; the 
former only occupy ^ve page»-:-the latter^ 
tiom/^-three. 

47. Oil the Buppoaition that those noons in 
which the capiial»«ra wanting were over- 
looked. 

48. Ceriamly not. The works of man abound 
in errors, evun when constructed with the 

greatest euro, 
ar connpararive nothingness and entire 
dependence upon our Utfavenly Fattusr. 
50l In ihe Constitution, 53 times, in the Amend- 
ments, 9 
51. In the Constitution, 111 times, in the 

Amendmenis, 19. 
SL In the Coustitution, 40 times, in the Ameadr 
ments, 27. 



la. In the CanaliUiaaB,27 tunes, in tli« Amend- 
ments, 7. 

5A lntheCott«itatlaB,34tinMa,intlMABMiid- 
ments,2. 

56w Inthebonstitatini,77tunM, in the Amende 
ments. 14. 

se. In the ConstitttlioB,17 times, in the Agitad- 
ments,2. 

Jfole.^Tho oaaoelled paragraph is omitted 
in all these and the fidlowiag answen. 

57. Eleven ; a, nc, arf, qf, «v, el, on, «, nr, ••, 
andoi. 

58. In order that its soond mar ommspond 
with that of the first letter of the word ta 
which it is prefixed, and thoa render the 
eomponnd word eophoniona. 

SB. Becanae its framers intended to have its 
meaning perfectly nndetstood, even 1^ the 
plainest capaaCiea and most onedncated 
minds : it was therefore necessary to avoid 
eveiy thing m tlie leart degree ambiguous 
or obscure. 

60. This question answers itself. The frequent 
recurrence of the same word or woras in 
the same paragraph is called repetition ; in 
prose it is rarely elwant, and, indeed, its 
use is only sanctionea in the preparation 
of constitutions, treaties, legal oocuments, 
4cc., in which strength is the main object; 
in poetrv, however, it ia often singularly 
beautifu. Repetition diflbrs fh>m tatMton 
(which is the reiteration of the same 
meaning in different words, or the needles* 
occurrence of the same worda), and also 
Ihtm otttadnresit (or the use of the same 
word m diflbrent senses). 

61. Perspicuity or clearness. 
63. Ad means to; eon, together or yti^; pre. 

before ; pro, for, forward, forth or oul , af!a 
ob, m the MOV, agedmt, out. 

63. Jdeqiiato, [L e^intf, equal, &&] e^Mal toj 
concentrate, [am/niin, the middlie] to bring 
to Ibe centre ; |w«pense, [vendeo, to hang, or 
pendo^ to weigh] tkouglU before ; prmer, 
iMo, £o carry or bring] to bruio fitrieard or 
offer ; oMrnde, itrudo, to thrust] to tknut 
in the wag or against. 

64. While the American Mannal may be used 
bv beginners with great advantage, it is 
also adequate to the wants of comparatively 
advanced pupils, who should concentrate 
all their powepi of mind upon the subjects 
of which it treats. I'iiai heinous crime 
was evidently committed with malice pre- 
pense: the perpetrator, who was caught 
almost lu the act, sennied so desperate, 
that I p roffkred my services to the officers. 

. in order that lie mu(ht be more safely con- 
veyed to a place of security ; — tliey civilly 
declined my aid, saving that they would 
not obtrude an unpleaaant duty uponpue 
so manifestly unused to auch scenes. 
69. Eievon. 

66. Only one ; namely, /ooor, which is given 
favour. 

67. I'he Ckinstitution of the United States. 
68l The Germans begin all their noons with a 

capital letter, both in writing and printing. 
69. Advantage. — The reader perceives all the 
noun* at iK glance. Disaavantares.-.-The 
nouus beinf already designated by their 
capitals, so far as they are CMicemed, the 
discriminating powers of the student can- 
not be exercised. Frmn the abandanoe of 
capitals, the page has a look of chnfosion. 
and wants clearness, as may >m deterrainsd 
by comparing the tjrpography of 'the Con- 
stitution with that or any other part of this 
book. Again, the name of the SopremaJJ 
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Bmw mtm alwiyi orNnnmioe wUh a ca- > 
piUl ; Ihv m alai> the caie with all |m>per 
BiMiiM uhI th0ir denvative ai]j(«<ive», und 
with aJi wonls which bi-j^m periods ; tuttk- 
•■qnaaily in wonk m abov« iMcesaarily 
euipiiatir. no dutiofitiuq o»ukl he oonv.- 
Meniiir made, were all aottM headetl witii 
capital* aa lurmerty. 
701 Aa haa heen repeatedlf ahown, their or- 
UMMTapbj diflera ooraaiuiiallr from that of 
Um* prracitt day. la the ttiw of capital let» 
ten. the Cuaatttotion dues iMit axrea with 
MmU. for m Article I., aectiwi fi, pai^e 123, 
we liave * Vena and S»n ;** and in iiectiun 
7, pace rJT), ** jrem« and Najraj" Ui aectKHi 8, 

K«* U9ii. we aee ** Puat Offioos and pnat 
Kla," in AiUcle 1., aectiuo &. pafe 122, 
the wunj " DeliarHHar* appears, but in Ar- 
Urlf 111., Mictiua I, pace 135i, it la giren, 
"Uehavior." All lh««v luataiicea are en- 
detiUjr mistakes as well as iiecuhuniiea. 
7L 1 hcjr were nu duuU (iccssiuiied by uver- 
ai(hi m the cierk. and au crept luto the 
enirruased copy , thia beinc read by the 
clerk, the members of the convenlkm 
oould not, of ouaiae, detect exruiai appa- 
raul only to the eye. 

LESSOXXXCC 

1. X tee aeetioB 1. 

X IML Corporaai fi w wm T he lady's oowCifv- 
hon wss impaired by orer-ezertion. 2d. 
Tanprramaii <0 miwf— lliat geuileman haa 
a coiutitmtum so niiid that uvea the must 
nuezpcctcd difficulties have never annoyed 
hini. 3d. Fhrm Qf gouernmejU'-'Vlta ctm- 
wMuUon of Eocland is different from that 
nf the 1*0114x1 Statea. 4th. Supretm law— 
The consMutioH of the United Scales is 

Eramount to all other aoihunty in the 
lion. flth. State of ftoiv— I'ha comHttu- 
twn of lociety is such in China that the 
people are totally ifpiorant of the bleaiings 
of a republican government. 6th. A *ys- 
fcm of jirpiciptof— The Bihle is the nioind 
camttUtUtem of mankuid. 

4. In our country, the ooiMhliitidii secoreato 
the people the riRlit of electina their own 
goveroorr In £ii(buid, the ruleis are he- 
reditary. 

5. It IS accurately and clearly defined in 
writinr so iiitcliiffible that it can be onder- 
Stoud by all. 

6)7, 8» see section 3. 

9l 1st. iVouA— A itreambit oaaally |>recedea 
the euaciinents of a legutlstare. 2d. A 
verfr—Legislaturaa jireainMs their enacts 
ments. 

10, U, see section 4. 

12. None ; lh«Nie that tend to mlninister most 
to the welfitre of all the people have re- 
ceived the must uuinen>u<i and artful in- 
terpretations ; the only code of perfectir>n 
(the holy Scriptures) has buen incessantly 
resorted to hy the designing and the wickiKi . 
and numerous efforts have been made to 
aecure its total annihilation; henCe the 
neceshitv of univeraai lotf lleutual and mu- 
ral mielUgeooe among the muas of the 
people. . 

13, 14, see section & 

1& See section 6. 

16. See the first part of section 6, terminating 
at legisluturas, in the 74th line. 

17. See section 7. 

iB. The meaning of a word or sentence in that 
which the person whtinr tjg speaking 
wtehas to convey by it ;— the ntmficatioH 



includes either the whole or a part of what 
is oiiderstoud from it. I know the general 
MivnifkaliOH of the terms used by tiMt ao- 
tliur, but 1 confess myself unable to fiuiiom 
his sMOfiif^. 

19. See section 8. 

20. llie signification of both terms is nearly 
the same, but oommoU generally implies 
censure. Am<Mig his many otaervo/UMU I 
detected not a few ill-natured commeaU. 

21. The words are very near alike. ThelaMif 
IS the seciyjt or concealed, in pases where 
it ought to be open ; — the faddan is dor- 
mant, and may ba known to none thoogfa 
ooncemi ng alL The means of aoc<Mnplisn- 
ing his latmt motires were as yet tddden 
even frxim himself. 

22. Of the opposition to the ndoptioB, d the 
Constitution. 

23. Both signify full of power. FviBetfid a]>- 
plies to strength as well as power -y—fotait 
to power alone, in which sense it is a 
ativnger term than the former. The oele- 
braied Cliaylemagae was n jwieo/irf nan, 
aa well as a jtoUtU prince. 

24. See section 10. 

21 Things most have some sort of ooraMxien 
• with each other to form a seriw. bat they 
need simply to follow, in «rder to form a 
omtne. After delivering a cowrse of lec- 
tures, he altered the matter in a degree, 
and had it published in a serasf of numbers. 

26L Practice simply conveys the idea of actual 
performance ;-'<iatosi inclndea also the 
aoceasory idea of repetition at stated pe- 
riods. By imitating ftany prevalent prac- 
liOBf, you will help to establish bad aaUau. 

27. It meant primarily a statue of the goddesi 
Pallas, or Minerva, representing her as sit- 
ting with a pike in her nght hand, and a 
dhilaff and spindle in her left, llie safely 
of Troy depended on the preservation of 
this statue: hence palladium is applied to 
anything that adfords elfectual defence, 
nrotectiun and safety. 

28. See section 1 1. 

28. Perfect sigmfiea the state of being^ done 
thoroughly ; — amplete, the quality uf hav- 
ing all that is necessary. The book of 
which you speak is complete iq ail its parts, 
and nearly perfect in its style. 

30. To see ii the general term, and may he 
either a voluntary or an nivoluntary ac- 
tion; — to ixrceive is always a voluntary ac- 
tion. 1 had sera him several times before 
1 percaued the great cliange in liis appear- 
ance. 

31. Of tha duty incumbent on all Americana, 
without distinction of age or sex, to under- 
stand the Constitution thoroughly. 

32. RigiU is the general tenn; — proper, ex- 
presses a mode of right. Ritht 'v» ahsolute 
and admits of no comparison, for what is 
right cunnot be more or less so— was, and 
will always be right ; but prcper is relative 
and allows gradation, atf something may 
be proper to-day that was not so yesteitlay, 
and will not be to-morrow,— <»* a may Iw 
mora or len proper. Though it nay be 

. prtifkr to conform ourselves in a measum 
to Uie hatiits of the company in which we 
may happen to be placed, it can never be 
rignt to hear a member of such jcompany 
sUiuder an absent person, without defeud- 
itig the one Htiacked. 

33. See nection 13. 

34. Raited may liuve a good or an indifferent 
meaning „—etevated is always used in the 
best sense. George raxaad himself by his 
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bosiiitesB habiH, and William waa duaied 
fo;-. his lupt^rior greniua. 

35. inpafect is the oppoatte of perfect, and 
dtfectwe ia opposed U> complete. See an* 
•wer to question 29, ante. I did not ad- 
mire the orator at tdl, for his grammar was 
ddtctwe and hi» enundatioa m^erftcL 

38v SeesectioD 14. 

37. Authority confers ,— chluitr or geuerosity 
beslouu. If the luDff shall onnfer the pro- 
mised rank (m him, he will be able to te- 
stoio on yuu many favon. 

3a. D^ficuUv lies most in the naturs and ckt- 
cumstanoes of the thiuf itself;— (»bf lode 
consists of that which h external or fo- 
reign. Beside the innate difficuUitM of the 
enterprise, 1 had not a little trouble to suiw 
moui& some unexpected obtiaeU$. 

3d. It enlvges on the folly of the people per- ' 
mittinc the violation <» the priaciplas em> 
bodiea in the American palladium. 

40l RoUmoL signifies having reastm in it ;~ 
rauonoftie, accordant with reason. There 
are many ratiamU beings who do not act 
in ji nammahie manner. 

41. There is no diffisrence, except that auto ia 
more poetical than ocean. 

43. It can; it may meaa either the sea. as 
above, or the land of a continent, in di»- 
tinction from an island. Having lived for 
some years mainly upon the mam^ 1 can 
truly say that nothing gives me more plea- 
sore than to discover, over the bow of the 
ship, a cloud-bank m the horizon, aa it an- 
nouDoes a near approach to the hmm. 

43. See section 10. . 

44. HaU ow ed signifies made holy ("-coiisecnrtwi, 
made sacred by a special act. The temple 
was-coMjecratei upon a kaUowid day. 

4& To rcffecf is a mode of thinking, and to 
ponder^ mode of reflecting. In nfiectiftg 
we compare, combine, and judge of ideas 
that pass ihrouxU the mind ;— m vonckrmg 
. we dwell upon and weigh tiuise ideas with 
the greatest care. The prepositions on 
mid iqwn follow rtfiect^ and are often but 
improperly used after jnmd«r, which re- 
quires no preposition. He said unto me, 
** I would like you to rc/fec< upon these 
things, and pomtr well the course you are 
pursuing." 

46. Of the comoaratively small number of per- 
soos who have read, or know anything 
about, the Constitution. 

47. CalcubaU is the generic term ;— £omfml«, 
the specific. The former comprehends 
urithnetioal operations in general: the 
latter, combinations of certain given num- 
bers u onler to learn the grand result. 
This chronological commutation involved 
great couiplexity. as it was drawn from a 
number of intricate calatUUwn*. 

48l BliM$ expresses more than/etic»(y, in regard 
both to degree and nature of enjovment. 
I know of no belter wish tliao tlie sallow- 
ing: May you experience feUaiif here, 
and bliss hereafter. 

49. They are the same, but brand is only Used 
in poetical composition. 

50. It means «uer, and is used only in poetry. 
•* For aye" is forevtr ,'— ** Forever and aye," 
fitrever and tver.. 

1 51. Oiaive means broadsword, or fidchion, and 
is only used in poetry. 

LESSON XXX. 

1. To the liberal education of females, as it 
is from them our earliest instruction is de- 
cived. 
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Z From the name of Christopher Columbus. 

It is a poetical term fur America. 
3l See seclion 2. 

4. The model serves to gniJe in the execution 
of a work ;— the ptUUm^ either to regulate 
the work, or simply to determine the 
choice. The naval-coustructer plans a 
vessel after a particular model, and Che 
ship-carpenter shapes its timbers aoooid- 
ing to a certain volieni. 

5. In the sense or exemption from danger, 
«V^ expresses much less than seniniy, 
for we may be safe without using any par- 
ticular measures, but we cannot be secure 
without taking great precaution. As the 
magaane was in a safe position, and extra- 
onlinary preparations had been made for 
defence, the commandant deemed the fort 
secure against any attack. 

6L Of the security aflurded to all by the na- 
tional judiaary. 

7. Rest simply denotes cessation of motion ; 
—repose w that kind of rest which is agree- 
able after labor. The time for rest has 
come, then let us rqMw as comfortably as 
possihie. 

8. We may be dUhurbed inwardly or out- 
wardly, but can be titfemcpletf only from 
without. When uneasy thoughts disturb 
our minds, friends do a kindness if they 
itUarvpl us. 

9. Froai the Latin in, <fe, and pendeo, to hang. 
10. De, the first prefix, denotes from, and de- 
pendent stgiiibes to ban^ from, to rdy on. 

U. Tlie second prefix^ m, signifies Hot Hence 
indopendent signihes literally m, not. de, 
from, peiuieo, to hang: not to hattif from. 

12. The prefix last joined, or the first syllable 
of the word. 

13. Contentions are generally produced by a 
collision of interests ; dusmsions are en- 
gendered by a collision of opinions. JDif- 
Mnsions are peculiar to large bodiee mr 
cummuniti«s of people ; contentions, to in- 
dividuals. Dissensions not ouly tend to 
alienate the minds of men from each other, 
but to dissolve the bonds of society ; coit- 
tentions tend to destroy the happiness of a 
family ;— both are alike ctmtrary to the in- 
iunctious of the holy scriptures, and should 
be avoided as the baue of national gran- 
deur and individual happiness. 

14. Dis signifies asunder. DasensUm is derived 
from the Latin sentio, to think, and die, 
asunder ; and literally means to Mnk asun- 
der or apart, but ia its general acceptation 
it denotes a strift or a quarrel. Conten- 
turns is from the Latin contetUio, and sifcni- 
fies a strife, a vioUnt effort to obtain aoine- 
tbing ;— for the prefix con, see question 4, 
Lesson V., page 4, Appendix. 

15. Quarrels signify the most serious of all dif- 
urences, and lead to every species of vio- 
lence. Quarrels ceuerally 'spring from in- 
juries, either real or supposed, may exist 
between nations or inuividoals, and be 
carried on by acts of offonce either directly 
4Nr indirectly. 

•• UnTtx'd witk qnurata, vndtatvA'd witk mIm, 
TIm Miuwl-giil har ioM^ioTiaf ta«k e^joT*." 

For the meaning of dissensionSy see the an- 
swer to the precedim? question 13. 

16. Quarrelr-IA. (verb) The dogs qaarra.- ad. 
(noun) Herodius had a quarrd against him. 
—Mark, vi. Dissensions sometimes pro- 
dooe war; both quarrels and dissensions 
are often produced for the want of thought 
and reflection. It is to be hoped that nil 
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who itodf tlM Amflrieu Vaiiiul wiU dif- 
eountotuuiot gtunrtt ukI du9etmom$. 

17. £MiTf M luuTwaal in lU UKnificatioD ; 
iirwtnrtnra. fiac4reiat«atotwoor 
fvrrf always relataa to maoy. 

Ul £k«nr (wmn shoMld nae all reamuU* ef- 
furXM to diaamiaale tolelliiteocfl and mo- 
lality, inaaniuch ■• each haa an uiflaenea 
that inajr ooutnbula to the weal <n- woa oi 
tboaa who may lire in afes ret to ooom. 
ad. Awry tree m the orchard bean ftpplal, 
hot eoc* tree pradooei >U pecobar mat. 

1ft. BMrnnse the happioeai ud gre atn eae of 
oatums dei»od Hpoo it. 

aO. See answer to questioii H, of LaaKm 
XXVIIL.oiilr. 

21 to 23. Sf • ivciioa 6L 

at. The icholar therebf nini a better and 
more rxtended knowladge of the lan- 
ciMffe, which contains abuot 80,000 worda, 
out a coraparaUTely small portion of which 
b to be found in any spell iiii;4MKik. 

29^ By the pract.ce of apelling words seriatim 
the pupil lieconies critically anqoainted 
with all the Utile particles of the huifuage, 
wUic'i are Ur mure ditScoU than ita laiye 
wuiUs. 

LeSSOXXXZL 

1, 2. See section 1. 

3. ImJientamce, is an estate whidi fiills upon « 
ehiid ur other (lerKm, as the repreaectft- 
tiTe of a deceased ancestor or relation ;— 
Itvacif, a beauest ; partirular thinfc. ur cer- 
tain Rom OI money, given by laat will or 
testament. 

4. Being absent from home at the death of 
his father, some pretended friemh thonght 
to obtain his MAmtaarc, under pretence of 
secunng it for liim: but on his return, 
after completely baffling their acbemes, he 
had tlie gtKxl furtane to receive a fryacy of 
two thooaand dulUis from a distant lela- 
tive. 

ft. Amoiv [or amot^nf] ; mixed or mingled 
with ; coqioiiied or associated with ; of the 
namher. Between, [ur betvnxt, which ia 
the same thinx, and not (ihxolere.] in the 
tutennediate space, withdUt regard to dis- 
tance ; from one to another ; heiooffing to 
two or more, in common or partnentup ; 
having mutual reiaii«m to two or mure; 
noting difference or discrimination. His 
place, which lies between Baltiraore and 
Wa»hingt4Mi» haa auite a nrnianiic aspect, 
as the house stantls amonff larxe trees, and 
is almoHt hidden by their loxunant fohage. 
Things go better 6e/iaren James and Htiilip, 
than between aiiv utber two o/mmg all luy 
fneiids. These roar men own the tract 
bttwtm them, and have such a matuol 
gotxl anden(anding,that a Uke party could 
not perhaps bo found omonv a thousand. 
Perfect harmony exists butweai the iami- 
lies. Learn to judge bepeeen the specious 
and the true. 

6. It is not. 

7. One familiar phrase. giTen above, provea 
that It may he iiroperly used uf any whole 
number exceeding one. 

ft. See miswer to qoeetion 101, of Lesson XIL, 

ante. 
10. Geographically, ocean is used for the Test 
body of water which coven more than 
three-flfths of the globe's surface ; it is 
osually considered in five greut parts — 
the Atlantic, Pacific. Indiiui. Arctic and 
Antarctic oenmt; and its smaller oompa- 
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rative, though often really large brandiee, 
are called teas, as the Mediterranean &a, 
Ac In general applicatioa they ai^' >P- 
plied almoet indiffereotly, each one to be 
sure having its peculiar office in phrases. 
Thus, we say, *go to aeo,' and ' at aoo,* but 
■at ocean, in either case ; and the oorre- 
aponding phrase to *kMgk*aeat' is 'open 
ocean;' we can however any 'open ses* 
with propriety. 'To abip a jea* is said of 
a vesael when deluged bjr overbrsaking 
wavea. Figurativelv, there is uo difierenoe 
in these words, ana we talk of * the aas of 
time,' and * the ooqan of etenuty.' 

11. See section 4. 

12. Devoted, is apfriied to both temporal and 
apiritoal matten ; oonjecrolBrf, to spiiitoai 
ones only. Aoeording to this diatinction, 
It may be said that consecrated m used im- 
properly on pege 163, but it must be r»- 
membered that the Indians always mixed 
war and religion together. 

IS. The aeitlen were not onmindfol ef pious 
things, foe they lirtoleii pvt of their sub- 
stance to religious uses, and, after encoun- 
terinr many difficulties, erected and oaue- 
erated a place of wonhip, &c 

14. Thbe is the general term, nod means a 
fiimiiy, race, nr series of generatioos, de- 
seenuing from the same progenitor, and 
kept distinct. 8ef4 signifies n race or &- 
nuly, as above, but ia only used of frwr 
in Ireland and Scotland ; it ia synonymoos 
withctoi. 

Id. Rob Rov collected about him a lawless 
amL The Duke of Bnccleuch is the bead 
of dan Scott. The old Irish chieAains ex- 
ercised despotic authority over their re- 
spective aepts. Tlie twelve fritet of israel 
prtMseeded from Jacob. Moat of ear Indian 
tribea are fost becoming exttnot. 

1^ Their history, written by the whites. 

17. By fraternal union. 

liB. Generation is said of the persons who live 
durinr any partjcular penod; o^e, of the 
period itself; Thoao bom at the same 
iune oimatitute the generation: the period 
of time included ia the life at man ia the 
age. Consequently, several tfeaanatfon* may 
spring up and pass away in tiie ooorse of 
anotfe. 

During the dailc aget, matiTgeneratioit ap- 
pear to have risen, liYed, aoal died, to httie 
purpose , Sic 
See section 6. 

m«dosi consists in speculative knowledge ; 
prudence in that which is practical. The 
former knowtf what is past ; the latter by 
fbfesight knowa what ia to come. Fur 
want of prudence many men of loiadom fail 
to secure a Competen&e. illiterate men, 
if prudent, may become very rich, &a 

22. As used in section 6, there is no diflference. 
Both mean d person- of rank above a com- 
moner ; as, a duke, marquia. earl, visconot, 
or baron. In ita original and broad sense, 
peer means an equal. According to oar 
law, every man indicted Ibr an offenoe 
must be tried by a juiy bf his peers. Only 
peert of the realm and the btshopa, (who 
a re so considered, with one exoeptiou,) can 
sit ia the British Houae u( Lords. Many 
of the not>les lead a dissolute life, ice 

23. Because the apoetmphe or mark of the 
possessive case is placed at the end of the 
word, thu»Wyrtinij'; had it heen intended 
to give the siiigular idea, it would Jpsift 
been written fyroniV. 

24. It once happened that a careless clerk had 
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oocasioa to raiul the foUowinn: notice in 
cbarcti, — " A man ^ne totM^his wife tie* 
sires tbe pntyers ot the congregation. " B7 
uufurtunately clunring Uw eonioia, be 
made the people auuerataDd that " a man 

Sue to jw his wi/e, desires the prayers of 
B oongregatiuo.** A fime travesty, tnilj i 
2S, 26. See seclwa 7. 

27. There is not. 

28. Owing to nMaral ^Bstfaictiaiis of climate 
and BoiL the products of one section are 
Tery difierent from those of another. The 
manofiictaring and agrievdtural portions 
of the country would each seem to need 
peculiar modiocatiMiB of qratem. 

29i S>ee section & 

30. See section 9. "^ 

3L Taken distiactively, eituen means a per- 
son, native or naturalised, qoidilied to vote 
lor rulers, and buy and hold real estate :■— 
demxeHrm England, signifies an alitfn^wno 
is made a sutueot bv the king's letters pa- 
tent, and hok» a middle state between a 
foreigner and a natire : be may hold land 
by purchase at devtsa, but he ouinot take 
by mheritance. Used generally, both pioaa 
a dweller, but eitiaen carries with it the 
idea of a more permanent residence. 

32. Many cUixens of the United SM/eu are at 
present dm^izau of Meuoo, Ac. 

33. At present, flag is applied to any military 
or civic en8ign,^of an ublong square sbape, 
fastened at one end to the top of a pole or 
staff when intended to be borne by a man, 
or to a rope running through a pulley, by 
means m which it can be hoisted to tlie 
top of a ship's mast, or of a stationary 
mast on shora. Banner applies to square 
ensigns, as above, dependuig from a cruss- 
pieoe secured at the tep of a staff; they 
are sometimes weighed down by a cross- 
piece at the bottom, for the sake of better 
display, and axe generally restrained by 
conls attached to their lower cormrs. 
FTaos are blown out laterally by the Mruid ; 
banners hang vertically. Fiags are com- 
monly made of buntittg, a sort of Iwht, 
thin, semi-transparent woollen Stuff; ion- 
nere, of silk or other flexible material. 
Formerly, however, flag and banner were 
synouymoos, and indetNl are often su now. 

34. In feudal tmies, land was held on condition 
of military service, and the vtuaul was 
forced to attend the batmer of his lord not 
only when the nation was at 'war, but 
also'wheuever his leader had oecasion to 
oppress a weaker neighbor, or defend him- 
self from the atta«:k of a stronger one. 
1'he national flag of the United btates is 
known far and wide as the 'star span^bed 
bamttr.* 

35. I'o secure the blessings of liberty to them- 

gilves 9nd their posieiity. 
.. y an immense sacrillce of treasure and 
- lite. 

37. See section 1 1. 

38. That of testing the practicability of a r»- 

Jnblican government. 
fonolUh means a pillar or column, of any 
size or form, made of a single stone. Ob^ 
lisk is a term applied to an Egyptian mono- 
bth of one invariable form ; namely — fpur- 
sided, square, and diminishing gi-aduiiUv 
from the base to the apex, wUioli is itseff 
of a four-sided pyrumid shape. I'he word 
obelisk is from the Latin obetiscuSf a dimi- 
nutive of the Greek obekUf a spit ; and 
monuments of this species are oftea odled 
needles by ourselves. 



40. As tne Constitotion forms a perfect whole, 
it is called, on page 166, a MonottM, and 
obetisk is used for a deflnition as being the 
nearest single word. The celebrated * Cla- 
opatrrt Needle' is an obelisk. 

LESSON XXXIL 

L Aa iapante States look only ta tha illte^ 
ests of their own people, petty jealousies 
arise, commerce languishes, aiia misery, 
imbecility and ruin follow. 

2. In a Congress of tbe United Stataa of 
America. 

3. Of two branches. 
^6,6. SeesectionL 

7. Every two yean. 

8. By the people. 

9. lliey must he f^e wtute male dtiaans of 
the United States. 21 years old. 

10 to U. See section 2. 

IS, 16. See Article L of the Constitution, Mo- 
tion 2. page 119. 

17 to 20. See section 3. 

21,22,23. &eeConatituaon.AltideI.,sectJaQ2, 
page 120. 

24. See section 4. 

a6to3). See section S: also Constitution, Art 
I., section 3, pp. 120, 12L 

36 to 42. See sections fi noA^r; also Constita- 
tion. Article L, section 3, page 121. 

43, 44, 4d. See section U; also Const, as above. 

46. See section 9. 

47, 48, 49. See section 10. 

5a By the several state legislatarBa. 

51. C4>ngress. 

52. With the exception of the places of ohoaa- 
iug senators. 

53. See section IL 

LESSON XXXHL 

1 to 7. See seOion 1 ; also Constitaition, Ait. 

L, seaion 5, psge 12lii. 
$ to lb. See section 2; also Constitution, Art. 

I., sections 5 and 6, page 123. 
16 to 19. See section a 

20 to 30. See sections 4 and 5 ; also Constitu- 
tion, Art. I., sections 6 rad 7, pp. 123 to 126. 
31 to 35. See section 6; also Constitutiim as 
above, with the addition of section 8. 

36. Tax IS more general, and applies to what- 
e%'(!r is p:ud by the people to the sovem- 
ment acconling to a certain estimate; dnin 
is more pusiiive and binding, being a spe- 
cihc estimate of what is due upon goods 
according to tlieir value. Commoner tax 
is understood to be a. sum laid upon polls, 
lauds, houses, hones, cattle, professions 
and occupations ; dutif, a sum required by 
govetiuneut on the importation or exporta- 
tion of goods. 

37. The above terms refer to what is levied 
by the government, but they do not ex- 

{>Fes^ly fwnvey the idea of levying or pay- 
lis ; impost, on the contrary, signifies lite- 
nJly that which is impoeed and will be 
exacted if not promptly paid. Excise is 
an inland. dutv laid on articles produced 
and consumed in a country, and also on 
bceiises to deal in' certain commodities. 
'I'lie word tax may comprehend all these 
terms. 

38. Monarchical countries, m general, are 
heavily burthened with taxes. Duties upon 
goods imported make up most of the na- 
tional revenue. A heavy impost, to pay 
the expenses of the war, was laid upon 
the conquered country. The people of 

. Engl and groan under a multitude of exciSM, 
from- which we are happily exempt. 
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3» to tf. 8m maim 7; alw CoMTifliwi, Ait. 
L.MCUatt& 

43,44,«6l SmmcUobS; 

4«. 47. 4a Sm mcumi S. 

40U>&I. See MCUoa W. 

36^ 96, 57. See MCUott IL 

9B. fl0. See mcImo 12. 

60. •!. See Umm ZVn., 

63,0,64. See aeetioa 13. 

66 to ea See wctiao U. 

6i to 73. See eectMB 14; 
Alt. I.. MCtiM % pon 137. 

74. iMMrrectMRiiaaedlSDraffeiioralnwiff op 
agauMil the eeUbbshed fOTanimeBt. See 
•nnwer lo qveeHon lA, Lonoo XXV. onKl 
Jliol » applied to a tamoUoiMW dietarlMuiee 
of Uie peece bf three or moie penoiM, 
MVtoaily aidMK and an«tiiiK aooh other, 
whether the Mt thejr origiaallr intooded 
to perform wai in imlf lawful or unlaws 
foL llie P*D«af Itaaia • whidtey iMirrw. 
Moa* hapirri^ apoa after the artahUsh- 
nieot of oor praeeat fovamoiMrt. JZiel* 
ooeiir oeoaaioaaUf la dilbnat parta of the 
cuvouy. 

7^ 76. See secCioB IS. 

77. Thecitjof Waahiagtott,iB tha Diatikstof 
Columbia. 

7a Bf Waihinitao. ^ ^^ . 

79l 80. See eecuoa 1«: alao riawllBlhwi, Art. 
L, aerUoQ a pafs 12a 
Want of power to make wholatooia lawi 
aflectiTe, whm anacUd, w the baao of 
go? eromenta ; and (mm the hoar tkut cna- 
ceMiuiw are exacted of tkar we a k m u» t $Uk- 
i^iunakaathen. 

LESSON ZXXIV. 
lto4. Seenectioal; alao Coaititutiom Art I., 

lectiou 9, pace 138. 
a 6, 7. Sea aectioa 2. , . 
8 to 11. See secnuo 3; alao tha aMwer to 
qoeitMm 8 of liMaoa XXVa aaic AaAr 
as m questMios 1— 4> 

12, la See wN'.tion 4. 

14 to la See lecUooa 5 and C 

ld,20L SeeMCiiuo?. 

2L See lectioo a 

22to2&. See aectioa 9: alao Coaatitatkm, Art 
L. aectKia 10, pp. 129 aad 13Ul 

36 to :A See eectioa la 

3a See aectioD 1 1. 

31, 32. See lecUoa \% 

33, 34, 36. See aectuin 13; alao Conatitatioii, 
Article U.. section 1, page 138. 

3a The chief ordained to raJe oor ooontry's 
wu^Uf eona, derinet no prUefmomifrtm lie- 
reditary hglit— here, no femoua WMrrior, 
graspiag as a roA6er, caa rtaeh power 6y 
awoiir of bajronets ;--«Dd aa our rreemea 

{Ktint rroudlv to like law ithuh ffives u$ re* 
lef fmin all audi despots kings tremble 
for their autkoritf and are wtth dtaurm, 
tbnHu;:* muvinc with umnatramed Utgs 
tdwarda »p«n polls, where, exempt fin»m 
mtlitarf eoercioiL thejr etlmUif dmpaU their 
Totes. Mut(9.>-The wonls in italic are uot 
ill the originato. Of ooorse the aenae of 
tlus example and that of queatton 81 of 
Lls^«on XXXllL a»<e,caa ba givaa ia nianj 
different ways. 

LESSON XXXV. 
1 to 8. See section 1 ; also Const., Art. IL, 
Kec. 1, pp. ld() and 131 ; and Aroandmauta, 
Art. Xll., p 146. 
9, ID. See section 2. 
11 tu 17. See section a 
18 to 21. See section 4. 



23 to 3a Saaasetteaa 
29,30. See aectioa a 
31,33. See aectioa 7. 
3a Seaaactluna 
34, 3& See aectioa 9. 
36 to 39. Saesootioaia 
40 to 42. Sea aactioa 11; 

Axtide IL, aectioo 2, pi«e 134. 

LESSON ZXXTL 

I to 4. Saa aaotioo L 
6to8. Seeaadmia 
9, 10. See eaetioa 3. 

11, 12. 13. See aectioa 4. 

14. StUoeei ia one that owaa allaRiaBoa to a 
sovereign, and is gDverned by hia lawa. 
The ahfeives of Great Bhtaia are wmbfeeto of 
tha BntiBh aovarnaieat Tha ootivaa of 
the United Stafesa, and oataraliated Amt- 
aignars, are j«4iaictf of the federal govera- 
maot. Han in free govaran^eota ore svb- 
jeett aa wall as eitiaeoB : aa citiaaaa, they 
enjoy rights and franrhisaa ; aa tmlgeiU^ 
theyars biiand to obey the lawa.->Zlr. 
WebaUr. For eattam. aae anawwoo qoaa- 
tioa 4a of LesaoD XIIL. also that to <iaea- 
tioa 31 of Ussoa XXXL oote. In thia 
rvantry, a good atam mast he a pai cca 
Mesa^^. 

16 DeetmcGon ia an act of immadiata no- 
lenoe: naa ia a gradaal prooesa. A tiddg 
is ifctirmwrf by external vialenoe ; a tiling 
falls to rala of itself Bat if destrwetioR is 
mors ftircible and rapid, mm ia more sore 
and complete. The desfroped amy be re- 
built or replaced ; the noaed ia psot rsoo- 
very. A ooutinoanoe in yovr preaent ti- 
ciotts coarse of life will be the A jto ac fa a 
of yoar character, and the rvm of year 
health and morals. Sea tha snstisr to 
qaeetion 13 of Lesson IX. oiite. 

la Seeaeotiona 

17 to 30. S«iesectioa7. 
2L They do nut. 

23. 33. 24- See section a 
3a A learned Frsncfammi oeMmtad ■• an 
author. 

26 to 29. Seeaectiona 
30, :n. See section 10. 
33, 33, 31. See section IL 

36 to la See section 12; a so ralbr to tha Con- 
atitotioa. 

LESSON xxxvn. 

1, a 3- See sactjoo 1. 

4 to 7. Seeaectiona 

8 bo la See section a 
14 to 211. Seeaectious 4 and & 
21 to 23. See section a 
24to2ff. See section 7. 

27 to 32. See section a 

33 to 36. See section 9; alao refer to the Coo- 
stitutiou. 

LESSON xxxvm. 

1 to a See sections 1 and a 

a 7, a See section 3. > 

9, 10. See section 4. 

II to 16. See sections 5 and 6 
17 to 2a See sections 7 and a 
21. See section 9. 

2a Gaa is a general term, oranpfebending all 
instroments of destrnetion oompoaed of s 
barrel or tube of iron, or other metal, 
fixed in a stock, or on a carriage, from 
which balls, shot, or other deadly miasiles 
are discharind by the exploaioa of jran- 
powdar. with the ainji^le exception of JM^ 
UAs. The larger spedea of 0aif are waned 
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eotmon; and the smnller kinds are callrd 
tnuskeis, carbints, rifles, /owhtig'yitvfs, &.& 
Mtuiktt is applied to' that sort of snuill- 
arms niost coiumonly used in war. Origi- 
Diilly, muskeU were very clumsy weapons, 
rested on a staff and set off by means uf a 
lighted match ; the uame is now given to 
fusees or fire-lucks fired by a spring-lock. 
The ship carries 44 ffunt. Toff infantry 
arm was sadly deficient in vuukets. The 
artUlery-men were forced to abandon their 
gun. I obsenred several men carry ^tnu. 
Some soldier* were nding ufwn imn^. In 
the former of these two last instances, the 
ffttru are 6f coarse 9auUl-wrm$ ; in the lat- 
ter» they are eofmon or iptatguKt, 

23,24. See section 9. 

25 to 30. See sectio'na 10 and 11. 

31. In a jury trial, a man is jodced Iqr his 
equals, who win naturally feef sympath^r 
for him; in a <rf«i 6y court-martitU, his 
conduct is examined and passed npcrn by 
his tuperiofs, who have bot little in oooh 
mon with him. 

32, 33. See section IL 

34 to 37. See section- 12. 

3& The bunlto falls vventoallj upon Uw 
. people. 

39: See section 13. 

40. The people. 

41. It doea undoubtedly. 
42, 43, 44. See section 14. 

4& Because. Mope haaji lonf« 

LESSON XXXIX. 

1,2; See section I: also Amendments, Ar- 
ticle IV. 

3 to 6. See' section 2, and Amendmentf Ar- 
ticles V. and VI. 

7, 8, 9. See section 3. 
10,11 Seesdntioni. 

12. See section 5. 

13. See section 6. 
14, 1& See section 7. 
16, 17, See section 8. 
IB, 19. See section 9. 
20 to 23. See section 10 
24 to 2& See section II. 
29. See section 12. 

30, 31, 32. See section 13. 

33, 34. See section li. 

3.5. They are. 

36. Because, if they have the proper talent to 
fiU the office, they are equal to tlie richest, 
lu fact, if the opulent want capacity they 
are iiur so good as the industrioos poor. 

37, 38. See section 15. 

:^. The value of the^ational Union. 

40. Unquestionably. 

41. Ilis. 

42. \^ ilbuut doubt. 

43. Yes — with preat care. 

14. A.s liie pallauhuni of our public prosperity. 

45 No— it would, on the contrary, be very un- 
rensunable. 

46 to 53. See section 17. 

5k Yes— not only to imitate and equal his vir- 
tues, but to surpass them, if i>os.sible. 

55. Yes— for the higher a man aims, the more 
he will iiccumpIiKh. 

56. The goud-^he wicked have no. real hap* 
piiiess. 

LESSON XL 

1, 2, 3. See section 1. 

4. Seo section 2. 

5, 6. See section 3. \ - 

7, 8. See section 4. 

9. See section 5. 



10. II. See section & 
12, 13. See Keel ion 7. 
U, 15. See section 8. 
16 to 10. See section 9. 
20, 21. See section 10. 
22 to 23. See section II. 
26, 27. See section 12. 
28, 29. See section 13. 
30, 31. See section 14. 

32. In Greece we have Thales, Pythagoras, 
SocratoM, Plato, Aristotle, a^ Zenio; in 
Rome, Seneca and Phny. 

33. Demosthenes in Grseoa, and Cioera in 
Rome. 

34. See section 1& 

3&. Because every thing ahonld be done ia the 
best manner, and comoarative perfection, 
'at wiiich we should all aim, can only be 
attained through extensive knowledge; 
therefore the person who ne^^ects to im- 
prove opportunities is inexcusable. 

96, 77. 3& See section 16. 

38. Yes— fiir the cause of Christianity most he 
advanced by action ; beliel^ alone, is not 
suffloient. 

LESSON XLL 

1 to 4. See section 1. - ' i 

5. All the members of sodetr. 

€l That the attention of the commanity 
should be steadily directed to education, 
BO that it may be spread throogtiout tlie 
land. Also an absorbing desire to learn 
existing in the scholar's mind : this, how- 
ever, will be more or less excited by the 
good teaelier. 

7,8. See section 2. 

9. Our forefathers, who reoeived ins^ctinp 
from the examples of their ancestors. 

10. It refers to the prophetic sentence written 
by the ' fingers of a man's hand' upon the 
wall of Beleha^zar's pal|ice at Babylon. 
As the characters could not be deciphered 
by the ' astrologers, Chaldeans, and sooth- 
savers,' the king had reooume to Daniel, 
who explained them to decree the orm- 

3 nest of the Assyrian empire, and the 
eath of Belshaazar. The prophecy, as 
all knoWj was strictly- fulfilled that verr 
night. The whole story is sublimely told 
in the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel. 

11. A trope. 

12 to 15. See section 4. 
10 tot 20. See section 5. 
21 to 24. See section a 
-25, 26. See sccti(;n 7. 
27. See section B. 

LESSON XLIL 
}. See section 1. 

2. That it is the best possibis way of dis- 
pen««ing justice. 

3. If the Dower to settle disputes or to dis- 
pose 01 life were left to a single perma- 
nent judge, he might be corruF^u, or his 
mental visitm might be unconsciously 
wurped in favor of this or that side. But 
^ combination of twelve m6n secures dne 
delilieratiun and free interchange of sen- 
timent, going to remove uudue prejudices ; 
and as juries are taken at random from the 
people, their memliers bein^ previously 
Hukiiown as such to all the parties, and 

- holding oflipe but for the term of ime 'trial, 
it is impossible to bribe them. 

4. See answer to question 31, Lesscm XXXI. 
ante. 

5. See seotioft 1. 

6. They can. 
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7. For th« rvBMMi that jadjnMat on impesch- 
mnrit «Milr HtcixJa to their remuT»l from 
(itnrf. mn»r which the/ sre Imbfe to te 
&«li«d toMuwer, and (ned for their cnmca, 
tlie MDie M tiir other cUizent. Bat if 
life rwuld be taken aa an efldct of impeach- 
tii«ni, a man who had oooh escaped oun- 
▼kt4oa uo each tnal, ooakl be re-arraigned 
aud re-tned befora a jurv, and ao have hit 
life twice put In jeupanly. 

& 1'hrv can not. 

a Bv the uflloei« of a ooait-maxtiaL 

10. Tiiere can. 

11. See aection 2. 
12, 13. See aeotion 3. 

K Thej are very neartf arnoajriiKMia, and 
mean purpoae or aim. JCuva is a seneral 
lenn, and alao more Tagne than otgeeL 
We aiaj entertain a dengm for a long time 
without takina m e a e dies toaooomplMh it ; 
but we usuaflv try to elleot an obgect as 
Booa M posBibM. Well knowing that he 
had an o^Kcl in questioning me, I took can 
not to let him peDetratA vaj duigmM, 

1& See (001100 4. 

16. 17. See section & 

la, 19. See aection 81 

ao.21. See aection 7. 

22. They do nut. 

Zi. Twu kinds. 

21. An officer in each county to whom is in- 
tnuted the execution or Um laws. In 
England, tktr\ff$ are appointed by the king. 
In the United SUtea, tttey are elected fy 
the lemslaturea, or by the people, or ap- 
p(»iuted and commiailuned by the covemora. 

2Si The office, in England, ia iouicial aad 
miiiistenal; here, it is mostly or wholly 
mioisterud. 'IIm «ler#, by himaelf or de- 

Buties. executes civil and chininal pmcem 
irouffhuut hia county ; has Aharge of the 
IhiI and prisoners; attanda courta, and 
keepe the peace. 

26. A, ached (lie, containing the aamaa of pett 
aona iMiniiiion«d by the sheriff ; hence, stow 
ffmerallf, the whole iuiy. 

27. PmiH 18 a jury, aa abuve ; alao a piece of 
bnanl wi'h ita edgea inserted in the groore 
of a thicker aurroundiiig frame ; aa, a door 
BoiKi. Hound, la a kind of rastic aaddle. 
lie knocked au hard at the door that he 
britke ihmueh a mmd. He loxt hia neat in 
consequence of the breaking of hia poaneii- 
firth. 

28. Twenty-three. 
29,30,31. See aection & 

32, Any whi>le number that cannot be divided 
by 2 without 1 ramaiader. 1 is the fint 
odd number. 

a& See aection 8. 

34. S(;e section 9. 

35. JAM>ninieuoaeanMdtotakeoa/%;<t^lr»iad, 
oauKod t(» take offirmatknt. For ine difier- 
ence between oath and affimiatioa, see 
answer to question 7, Leaaoo JCXVi, omU. 

36, 37, 38. See aecliiin 10. 
3Bto42 Seeaeciionll. 
43 to 47. See aection 12L 

LISSONXLUL 

1,2. See aection 1. 
3, 4. See section 2L 

fi. An miiietTnmt ia a written aecnsatton nr 
formal cl large of a crime or misdemeanor, 

{irer'crred to a court by a a rand jury; abo 
he paper ur pHrchineut containing the ac- 
cusa u>n. *• In law, a prrsentwKnt. properly 
apeakin^, is the notice taken by a ffrand 
jury of bay utfence from their owu know- 



ledge or obaenration. withoitf aay bUl of 
indictment hud befcHne them ; as, the pre- 
aentmaU of a noisanoe, a libel, or the like ; 
on which the officer of the ooort must af- 
terward fhUlM an mdictmemlf before the 
party presented can be pot to answer ic" 
^ In a mcve general sense, jifcaoiimoil com- 
prehends InqoJKitions of office, and mdict- 
mfnU."— Btackstame. The above ia the 
Enett^ use of presentment ; here it means 
the act of oGforing an mMctment, and also 
ttis indictment itself I'he application of 
the word is limited to aocoaatioasby gram! 
Jurors. 

6. aee8ectioa2. . 

7, a See section a ' 

9. The sentence would then declaim that the 
foreman should write all three phrases on 
the backt>f4he biU. 

10,11. See section 3. 

12, la See sectioa 4. 

14, 15. See sectioa S. 

10, 17. See section 6. 

18, 10. See section 7. 

20 to 20. See section & 

27 to 30. See section 9. 

31, 32. See sectioa 10. 

33, 34, 35. See sectioa IL 

30. An adverb. 

37. Four. 

38. When it can be changed into exoefi with- 
out destroying the sense. 

30l When it can oe changed into on^r without 
destroying the sense. 

40. When it connects sentences not having 
either of the former senses. 

41. Among the JSoomiu, dunt meant a citizen 
who put liimself under the protection of 
some man of distinctioa and influence ; 
hence, with ««, one who appliea to a law- 
yer or coanseiior for advioe aad direction 
m a question of law, or commits to hia 
management the proeecutioa of a claim, or 
defooce of a suit, ia a court of justios. 
Po/roa, with the Romans, was a master 

, who retained some rights over a slave after 
having emaiicipaied him ; also, a man of 
rank under whose protection another 
placed himself; hence, in EngUshy one 
who couuie nances, supports, and protects 
eitlier a pei-son or a work. In these days, 
the okl distinctions between patron anu 
chent, tm above, are very oddly iotermin- 

ged ; f^r ho far as the fai^yer affi>Rls de- 
uce or protection, he ia his cUenCs patron, 
but inasmuch aa he in supported by the 
fees paid Itim by hia client, the latter ia also 
the iaioyer's patron. 

42 to 45. See section 12. 

4& They wouid not. 

47. As Uie wisest are pot always flnee from fbl- 
laciea of judgment, the court migltt be 
wrou^fully. yet siocerelv, swayed to Hhis 
or that side. Juries, nnding that their 
work wiia already dooe by the judge, 
would nut trouble themselves with an ex- 
amination of the merits of a case, and 
mucli mischief would happen in court by 
such neglect Whan^ on the expiration of 
tlieir term, the jurymen should return to 
society, instead of thinking for themselves, 
they would be apt to take at second-hand 
the opinions of any man who migfat ad- 
vance pretensions to learning or experi- 
ence. 

48, 49, 50. See section 12. 

LESSON XUV. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5. See section 1. 
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6. It is troe that the word oinai impliM. and 
genenilljr means, several persons, but 
courU are often held by one judge, who is 
then the amrt. When there are several 
judges, they consult togrether, and the 
opinion of the majority is iriven by the pre- 
siding judge, aule» he is in the minority, 
when be gives his individual charae. and 
another member of the court will deliver 
the opinion of the rest \ or, the chief judge 
being with tlie m^jonty and givinr their 
opinion^ an associate judge may auo ex- 
press his own views. The case supposed 
IS one in which the ooort has several mem- 
bers, hence the use of the two wwds in 
the aooafi above explainecL 
7,8. See section 2. 

9. Because oar best wtiten haare so prefixed 
it fur such a length of time, that it has be- 
come a part of the language. Bat no valid 
reason can be given £c>r writing societf 
withoat the definite article and oommuitUf 
with it 

10, II. See sections. 

12,13. See seotion 4. 

Uto20. See section 5, and its note at the bot- 
tom of page 254. 

21 to 25. See section 6. 

2& See section 7. 

27,28,29. See section 8. 

30. Relative pronoun. 

31. When it can be changed into toAo or loUcft 
without destroying the sense. 

32. When it points oat the subject to which it 
relates. 

33. When it connects sentences, being neither 
of the above parts of speech. 

34, 35. See section 9, 

36. See section 10. 

37. It means not, impljring negation, privation, 
or want, ^puuity, [L. ptmio, to punish,] 
without jmaMmaU. 

38. It signifies not. jfo, not-^se, withoat^-eftre, 
[cura, care, concern, or charae,! not with- 
out care ; a deduction readily enough un- 
derstood, for if a thing is known to be se- 
cure we nave no concern about it and in- 
secure is not secure, or touc^fe. innocent, 
inoceo, to hurt,] not hurting, .^finitely, 
[fittie, the end, bound, or fimitj vnihout 
oounds. Jn-cem-petent, [pe/o, to seek, ask,] 
unfit to strive for, or perform a thing. 

30i i urors, triers— returned, given— tickets, pa- 

Krs— receptacle, box— the requisite nani- 
r, twelve suitable jurors. 
40, 41, 42. See section IL' 
43L See section 12. 
44,45,46. See section 13. 
47 to 61. See sectitm 14. 

LESSON XLV. 

1, 2. See section 1. 
3, 4. See section 2. , 

5. They shoald not. 

6. The people may caase it to be changed. 

7. See section 2. 

8. Seesectipn3. 

9. Mob law and anarchy. 
10. See section 4. 

IL The erroneoos a{>inion that law should not 
be binding upon society, wilt leitd. as im- 
plied in section 4, first to anarchy and then 
to despotism. 

12tia,l4. See sections. 

l-S. See section 6. 

16. Nothing' sublunanr is stationary for any 
length of time. Experience has proved ' 
that were must either be a growing or a 
Wasting; it better or a worse state 



aiqMOximation to perfection, or — the high- 
est practicable point once reached— a ten- 
dency to decay, ending in ruin or death. 

17. Voters, all persons having the right to 
choose officers to make, execctev>or deter- 
mine laws. Juries, collections of persons 
to decide focts in controversy according to 
law. All jurors are supposed to be voters, 
but thourh all voters may be, they are not 
neceasaruy jurors. 

Ifi. See section 6. , 

19, ai>. See section 7. 

21. lliere is no difference, except that co uns e l 
is a noun singular used in the plural sense. 

22. See section 7. 

23. It may be either singnUtr or plural, accord- 
ing to the context. 

24. It IS not. 

25. Humanity means kindness or benevolenoe ; 
general exceUency implies many good quali- 
ties. The former, applying to one i^tri- 
bute, is determinate; the latter. Having 
reference to many things, is va«:ue. 

26. Acquittal is a judicial netting free, or deli- 
verance from the ■ chatge of an oflfence, 
and as the prisoner, who was confined dur- 
ing the trial, thereby gains liis Ubertg. the 
words may be called synonymous in this 
use. though they are not generally so. 

27. The clearing of the guilty. 

28. Because our executives pvnam the partUm' 
uy power. 

29, 30. See section 9. 
31, 32. See section la 
33. The one who has sostained the loss. 
31. They are oppressors, and should receive 
condign punishment. 

35. The perpetrator. 

36. The one by whom it has been violated. 

37. Yes— it is spelled by Wdtster, defynst. 
38, 39. See secUon 11. 

40 to 43. See section 12. 
44 to 48 See section 13. 

49. See section 14. 

50. IQeaal means contrary to law j tmnift, con- 
trary to jusiioe and right, ttkgal has re- 
ference to human laws alonOt &nd before 
these were'instituted it was-impiieHible for 
any act to be illegal, though many might 
be vi^^ Owiug to imperfections ever 
attendant upon man's works, justice and 
Itgatify, and their correlatives, are ooca- 
sionally at variance. 

51. See section 14. 

LESSON XLVL 

1. i)tf(iBf— oottunon noun, i^nral number, 
is in the objective, case, and gi»vemea 
by the prepositkm to understood. With 
the eUipses fully supplied, the sentence 
would read ' to those duties.' 

2. Relative pronoun, third person, plural num- 
ber, refers to duties for its antecedent, ob- 
jective case, and governed by ' should un- 
derstand.' 

3. Before the Verb by which they are gov- 
erned. 

4. Whom. 

5. Pardon and forgwe both signify not to in- 
flict the punishment that is due. Forgive 
is the familiar term : pardon is adapted to 
the serious style. Personal injuries ve 
forgiven ; ofl^uces against law and morals 
are jiorctoneei— charity governs the first act ; 
demency, the second. The governor will 

Erobably pardon a most atrocious criminal, 
ut should he do so the people will never 
■ forgive him. 

6. It means mat^rrdom by fire. The person 
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randcmned to d}« in this horrid nrnnner 
' «u biMiad bv chains to a aimke, pnst. or 
I |v<tlv. Dlantnl fast lu th<* earth, ami fa- 
! itots. unea mfrn so thn* !ii5 (iif<«>iutioa 
I niii^ht be lincennr. ^^«*r«- arrtinsfMl abuot 
I bini breast hi:;h. nml kitMlii-<] by his tor^ 
' meatiin. '1'u nutTrr by thw fanof in also 
nsrd fteitmtjvely for thn kind of ezeco- 
! tii>ii. which was KeoeniUy adiodfced to 
J tb<«r ounviciad of soj^xiaed reficinas he- 
I res? in past times, when deloded pemom 
I have burnt each oUier, under the pretence 
! of doing Kood. . Let OS be ihankfiii thiit we 
live in an age when the true spirit of 
Chnstiaoity is befinning to be nnJerstood, 
and that, instead uf sttarkinjc and destroy- 
ing mea. we are content to Imttle with 
their opminns. The world has been slow 
indeed to discover that argnawnts wad 
tenets are immaterial, and oonseqaently 
that tliey caannC be refuted, upnxited, or 
establuhed by f«iroe. 
7. Near the ouddle of the niaeteenth cen- 
tury. 
8l By taking the nnmber next aliove that 
which designates the kwidreds of aajr 

J;iven century or year ;— this m 1848 is 19. 
t IS evident that «ll the years from the 
Mii aOrr the birth of Clinst to the htm- 
4rrdih loclufiivo, were in the >fr«t oentory. 
•nd the kwidred-^Md-firtt. atcvmd, and so 
OB. up to the lieo-temrfretttA inclusive, were 
in the ammd century, and so forth. The 
reader is aware that the chronology of 
events which happened hefons Chnst's 
brth is determined backwards in a similar 
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manner. 

7'be word TVrto means only the inhabit- 
ants of TiirAeip— It would hare been pro- 
perly defined by OUomaiu. The term 
modkmu signifies Jf oAaimnedoM, and com- 
prehends Turks. Peniang, Araba, Ac. On 
mv joumev I fell in with a 1\trk. a true 
Mo$lem, who abominated all Prankish in- 
novations. 

It is— 4ff>iomac means a bamaa being pne- 
aessed by a demon ; and posttsted prrttm is 
a perfect synonym of it— 'by a demon' be- 
ing nndentood alter ' poaseseed.' 
To the infiuenoe of Christianity. 

13, U, IS- See section 4. 

K. Becnose the arts and sciences may be said 
to have floonshed lonir in Greece, as truly 
as to have had origin there. 
Ostracism. 

Because the name of the shell which had 
inscnbed on it the note of condemnation, 
wns Off raoon. 

Before arid at the revolation, ' 

It means great charter, so called becaoae it 
secured to the English people many im- 
portant rights and privileges. This name 
IS also given to a charter granted to the 
pe<M>le in the ninth year of Heniy 111., and 
connrmed by Edward I. 
From King John. A. D. 1215. 

22, 23, 24. See sections 5 and 6. 

29>. Jin individuals from whom most persons . 
living in this country have descended — 
thoee to whom we owe lai^uage, customs, 
and most of our laws. 
Very highly. 

The wresting of the Magna Charta from 
King John, and compelling of succeeding 
kings to oottflrm it : the obtaining of the 
Charier t^fthe fbresl, ic. 
See section 7. , 

ConAieMce expresses mors than ln»t We 
always trust when we confide, but we do 
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12. 



17. 

la 



19. 



21 



28. 

27. 



2B 
29. 



not abraya an^fide when we trust. When 
we trust a peraon we rely upon -his integ- 
rity ; when we confide in him we depemi 
also upon his abilities and mental qaalifi- 
cationa I pot confidence in him because I 
knew his qualificatiMis and was s^isfied 
of his hcmesty, but he shamefully abused 
the inol. 

30. That they act oontraiy to trust — ^a thing 
dishcmorabie in all men, bot much more 
so, for obvious reaaons, in thoee holding 
high places. 

3L A verr direrl bearing, as ther ahow the 
cnlpability of those wno would carry elec- 
tions nnmirly, or bnbe, or iufioeiice in 
•any onderiisiikd manner, officers already 
elected. 

32. Cut meana to sepaxate with eome sharp 
instnunent ; leikr, to separate by violence 
or polling, with or without an inatrtunent. 
I'he act of cutting may be an Msy pne, 
both to the operator and the thing cut ; 
bot tearing always requires force, and is 
more or less destFuctive to the subject. 
To cW 19 is to eradicate ; to tear 19 is to 
pnll out by the very roots. * Many cluMien 
are in the habit of abusing books by csU- 
tmg or tearing their leave^. ' Here the mu- 
tilation first mentioned is that of knife or 
acissors ; the secood is that of the hand. 

33,34. See section a 

35. In the sense there need, they are synoay- 
moua. True mirht be aupposed to mean 
real, but after all both terms rest on the 
idea of firm adherence to duty. 

3S. Washington was a faith/ful friend and a 
true patriot. That account is not true. 
The narnaive is a fa^ful one. 

37. Because one, as there nven. is a Tagueand 
general word, referring to any person 
whatever. 

38. We learn one of another. One shoidd be 
tery careful not to tell as true, stories je- 
ceived at second hand. Diflfereot persons 
make different deductions fran the same 
statements; qfie will believe one thing, 
enr, another. 

39. See section 10. 

40, 41, 42. See section 11. 

43. fiecaose if the pruflisate wpnld take time 
to reflect, they would cease to be so; and 
the needy are generally too much occu- 
pied with their wanta to think about any 
thing else than the easiest way of satisfy- 
ing them. 

44. .^IMor signifies to start from, vrith a strong 
emotion of horror ; deiest, to turn away 
from, with the utmost aversion. The nfr- 
Aorred is repugnant to our moral feelings ; 
the deteUed contradicts our moral pnn- 
ciple. 

45. Me detests those who wantonly injure oth- 
ers, and abhors every kind of im nioraUty 
and vice. Traitors are detested. lies are 
oMiorrfdt^Uk. 

46, 47. See BS^itm 13. 

48. Mark is the genersl term, and is employed 
either in a good, bad, or indiflereot sense \ 
Badge is specific, and is used in an indif- 
ferent sense. A thing biay \io either a 
mark of honor, of disgrace, or simply of 
distinction ; a badge is merely a mm^ of 
distinction. A mark is conferred on, or 
attaches, or is afSxed to a person. A badge 
is voluntarily assumed by one's self ac- 
cording to established cnstom. Dress is a 
badge of station, and offioe. should be a 
mark at merit. 

49, 50, 51. See section 14. 
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LESSON XLVn. 

1,2,3. See MCtiaaL 
4, fi. See section 2. 

6. Seefeeeti(m3. 

7. Anucl^r or political oonfbsioa. 

& A. atate of society in which might made 
right, and the weaker innocent were 
crashed by the stronger g«flty:>-whta 
evenr man took the law mto hii own 
hands, and perwnally avenged personal 
wronn. In such times, law was adnih- 
istered as it is oecaelQapUf at pre se n t on 
oar own borders, and fiunlliarly kn»wn to 
vs as ' Lynch Law*— or as it was of old at 
Jedburgh, in Scotland, and called ' Jeddait 
Jostioe^ and at Lyd^idi la Bngland^ of 
which place it is written. 

Bom m the mom theifhano and dhm^ 
And $U m judgmaU wfUr^' 

9. See section ii 

la They do. 

11. It is said that 'miaenr lores 09mpimf,' and 
the same le true m gnilt The vile, on 
• kiaing napact frr themaelvet, cease to re- 
•tieototh^i*, and endeavor to inveigle the 
unwary in order that their own defiada- 
tion may be merged in some denee m that 
of their fellows. Instaneea Aaiiy oocnr of 
the enticement of the idle and caxeiess bjr 
the vicious. 

12, 13. See section & 

\L See the answer to qneetiaa 13 of Lessmi 
UL ; aJao that to question 15 of Lesson 
XXXVL,oii<e. ^ 

15, 16. See section & 

17. By no means. 

la. it implies the ' rafbimatioiif of th6 crimi- 
nals spoken of. 

19, 2tX See section 7. 

21, 2L 23t See seoLioa 8. 

21. To set at liberty persona proved to be in- 
nocent of the crimes for which they were 
convicted. - 

25. See answer to qneation 2 of I^essoa XtV., 
oHfe. 

26 to 29. See section 10. 

30 to 33. See section IL 

34, 35. See section 12. -> 

36w With respect to man the increase is on- 
limited. 

37. The life of miui iS sq short, that it is im- 
possible for Any one individual, to make 
much comparative progress in any bnmch 
of knowledge, even with the ntorast asai- 
dnity. The history ni the wqrld shows 
that in spite of psitial fiulures, there has 
been ft stisady advancement fh>m the be- 

E inning, and that no matter how nwioh 
as been accompUahed much more re- 
mains to he done. 

38. See section 12. 

LESSON XLYBL 

1, 2. 3. 4. See section 1.' 
5, 6, 7. See section 2. ' 
8 to 13. See sections 3 and 4. 
14, 15, 16- See section & 
17 to 20. See section 6. 
21 to 24. See sectim 7.' 

25. In speaking of the .Eioff. we are suppoeed 
to mean more particularly Airia and the 
North-eastern part of AfitiCa. 
26 to 29. See sections. 
30, 31, 32. See section 9. 
83. That of having foithfully performed every 

duty. 
34. See section 9. 
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35. Roger Sherman and Robert Monis may be 
named among those who were the arohi- 
teets of their own fortunes. 

36. They are better in many ieepec|s. « 

37. Probab^ neither was cwmidBMa to possses 

freat abilitiea 
hey pressed stehdily onwutL 

39. Uwas. 

40. UndouMedly. 

41. Strive the hwder. 
42, 43, 44. See section 11. 

45. Yes-troubles belong to the lot of alL 

46. See section ll. 
47,4& See section V2. 

48. Prop is thi^t which sustains an ineombent 
weight ; fidenak is the point on which a 
l#ver rests and turns. A fydarMm may be 
> a prop, but a prop a not necessarily a fyJr 
enun. The l^s of a table may be called 
pnve, as tiiey support the top or leaf, but 
prep \A gsnerallv applied to a tomporaiy 
supporter. A /wcnoR may consist or many 
things; a stone, or even the earth itself, is 
often a fiicrvm. In lifting heavy weights, 
a firm /Mcnen is needed, and a tn^ is 
' often Used to retain what has been gained. 

flOL See section 13. 

5L See section 9. 

LE3S0NXLIX 

1 tol6. See sections 1 and 2. 

17 to 26. See se<^ioa8 3 and 4. 

27 to 37. See sections 5 and 6. 

38 to 44. See section 7. 

45to47. See section 8. 

4B. In lines 192 to 199, sectioa 8, the suns idea 
is twice given. 

M. In order to make a stronger impressioa.' 

50,61. See sectional 

52 to 67. See section 9. 

68. It is the occurrence of the same letter at 
the beginning of two or mors words suc- 
ceeding each other immediately or at short 
mtervals. The ftdlowing quotations are 
remarkable instances of aUUeratiaiL 
" The tordly Son feaves his fonely Jair." 

** Seget bf kitcheEB, ftnt fry Msh(^ toed; 
Bow Aign Ms Amior %olds Ais Aaoghty Aead." 

66l The instances here given are of three or 
more letters. Lines 231, 231, 253, 277, 281, 
282, 286, 288, and 294. 

70. Denmtions: — becmise, for that — intor- 
chaoge, give aild take— another, a second. 

7L Synonyms in the senses used, though many 
of them are not generally so : — women, 
foroalee— good, souid— obtain, receive— 
lesecMik teachings— rise, soar— eink. foil- 
error, falsehood— power reaches, inflnence 
spreads— like, as— end, clo^— author, 
writer ^trsnri^ing. quiv*ring— anximis, 
yearning— friendly, hearty— 'midst, 'mongft 
— «s, since^meet, join— foeUy, ftintly— 
dwellers, livers— pronounced, enounced — 
form, way— good-bve, 6od-«peed— toge- 
ther, in concert— knowledge, wisdom- 
lightly, buoyant-^-sink, foil— et<Hiny, raging. 

"& Neither :— uisisfesd on, the nacMre impressed 
—children, daugfatois— reader, person- 
hand, palm-rfemoneleas, regard l es s con- 
vuliive, at smtow— in, of— wnd, sound- 
linger in, halt withm-^fraak, ronnd-^rath, 
heart— encounter,oampaak»—0elds, paths 
—at length, a kind. 

73. To enable as to ooatilbato to the inresent 
and future wants of onnelvas and othets.. 

74. So as to contribute the greatestpossible 
nod to the world, and be prn»ared at any 
time to render an acoonnt of .oar earthly 
stewardship to our Clieator. 
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APPENDIX. 



SPECIMENS OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

* The folIowtDg u a descriptien of Robert, ■uroamed Coorthoee,^ eldest 
son of William the Conqueror :— 



*!!• WW 7-waxS m Ui ftdsr to Ikislud 
Thick nao h* wbs enow, trat not well long; 
Sqoara ww he, ud well made fi>r to be ttrong. 
Befiira kt§ fiider, oooe o« a tiaMf lie did ftoidy deed, 
Whaa ha was jvaag, who beheld him, and these woida aid : 
*By the upamtg of Uod« Aobelyn me eaU aee 
The Ceoithoae, nqr jcnag aoo, a atalwatt knight nU be ;'* 
Tor ha was somewhat short, so he named him Couthese, 
And he might never after this name hne. 
He qoirt of ooQoael and s p ee ch and of bodr stnmfft 
Never yet man of might in Qiiiatendam ne> in Pt^ynim, 
In battaa from hie steei opold 



The death of Matilda of Scotland, wife of HemTy I., ia chronicled by 

Hardinge as follows : — 

"The jeer of Christ a thoosaad WW Ml dear. 
One hondred eke^ and theiewithal eighteen. 
Whan good qoeen Uaode ww dead and laid job 
At Westminster bmyed, w well ww seen ; 
For heavineas of wfaidi, the king I w^en. 
To Nomandy th^a went, with his son. 
The ddM William^ and theva with did wen."* 

VRXXDOM. 

(John Barbour, Hth century.) 

*'AI fireedome is a nobiU thingi 
Freedome mayse man to haiff likingl 
Fraedome all solace ta man giffls: 
He levys at ew that frely tevya!" 



The two following are from Chaucer, a few years later: — 

THE WIFE. 

"A good wifo WW then of beside Bath, 
Bat Ab WW some deal deaf, and that wu scathe, • 
Of doth making she hadde each a haunt, ^ 
She passed them of Ypras and of Ghent." 

THE MONK. 
" A monk ther was, a iayre for the maiftrie. 
An oatiider, that lored venerie ; 8 
A manly man to ben an abbot able. 
Fol many a dainte hors hadde he in stable : 
And whan he rode, men might his l^dle here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind w clerp. 
And eke w loode, u doth the du^l belle, 
Ther w this had ww keper of the oeUe." 



I Short-stodung. 
*Grpwn. 



tNor. 

* Also. 



• DweU. 

• Harm. 



1 CnsfeancL 
• Hunting. 



THE ORIGINAL 



ARTICLES OP CONPEDERATION 



■^»^^^^^t<^^^^^»^^V^'S^^^/N<VN»WW\»V^^\^^^^ 



' TO ALL TO WHOH TH£SB 7RS8KNTS SBALL COHE. 
Wet tke uttdenigiied JkJegeies of the States (fffbud to our Names, send gre^mg. 



. WH£REAS the Delentes of the United States of America in Congress aswmbled, did, on the 
fifteenth Da/ of November, in the Year of our Lord one thooaand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven, and m the second Year of the Independence of America, asree to certain Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual Union between the. States of Nevir Hampshire. Massachusetts Baf, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut. New Yorit, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carouaa, Sooth Carolina and Geoisia, in the Words fol- 
lowing, VIZ. :— 

Jbrtides of Confederation and perpetuai Vmon between the States of New Eampshire, MasseuAusetts 
Btijf, EAode Island and Providence PlantationSf Connecticut, New York. New Jersey, Pemuylioa- 
ffto, Delaware, Man^and, Virginia, North Carolina, South CartMna and Georgia. 

ARTICLE I. The Style of this Confederacy shall be " The United States of America." 

ART. IL Each State retains its Sovereignty. Freedom, and Independence, and every Power, 
JurisdicticHi, and Right, which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

ART. III. The said States hereby severally enter into a firm League of Friendship with each 
other, for their common Defence, the Security of their Liberties, and their mutual and general 
Welfare ; binding themselves to assist esich other, against all Force offered to, or Attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on Account of Religion, Sovereignty, Trade, or any other Jhretenoe 
whatever. 

ART. IV. The better to secare and perpetuate mutual Fnendship and Intn«oune among 
the People of the ^ifknnt States, in this UniouKthe free Inhabitants of each of these States^ 
Paupers, Vagabonds, and ^''ugitives fhun Justice excepted, shall be entitled to all Privileges ana 
Immunities of free Citizens m the several States ; and the People of each State shall have fiee 
Ingress and Regress to and from any other State, and ahall eqjoy tharem aU'the Privileges of 
Trade and Commeioe, suhject to the same Duties, Impositions, and Restrictions as the Inhabit- 
ants there<tf respectively, provided that such Restrictions shalT not extend so for as to pieveht 
Uie Removal of Property imported into any State, to any other State of which the Owner is an 
Inhahitant; provided also, that no Imposition, Duties, or Restriction shall be laid by any State, 
on the Property of the United States, or either of theoL - 

If any Person ffuilty o^ or charged with Treason, Felony, or other high Misdemeanor in any 
State, sliall flee &om Justice, and be found in any of the llaited States, he shall, upon Demand 
of the Guvemmeot or executive Power of the State from whieh he fled, be delivered op and 
removed to the State having Jurisdiction of liis Oflfence. 

Fall Faith and Cnsdit shaU be given in each of these States to the Records, Acts and Jodieial 
Proceedings of the Courts and Magistrates of every other State. 

ART. V. For the more convenient Management of the general Interests of the United 
States, Delegates shall be annually appointed^ m such Manner as the Legislature of each State 
shall dire4,t, to meet in Congress on the nrst Monday in November, m every Year ; with a 
Power reserved to each State, to recal its Del(%atee, or any of them, at any 'rime within the 
Year, and to send other? in their Stead, for the Remainder of the Year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor by mora than seven Mem- 
bers ; and no Person shall be capable of being a Delegate for more than three Years in any 
Term of ilix Years ; nor «hall aqy Person, being a Dele^te, be capable of holding any Office 
under the United States, for whiou he, or another for liis Bensfit, receives a^y Salary, Fees, or 
Emolument of any Kind. 

£ach State shall maintain its own Delegates in a Meeting of the States, and while they act 
as Members of the Committee of the States. 

In determining Questions in Che United States, in Congress assembled, each State shall have 
one Vote, 

Freedom of Speech and Debate in Congress ^hall not be impeached or questioned in any 
Court, or Place oat of Congress, and the Members of Congress shall t>e protected in their Per- 
sons from Arrests and Imprisonments, during the Time of their going to, and from, and attend- 
ance on Congress, except fur Treason, Felony, or Breach of the Peace. 

ART. VI. No State, without tiie (./onsent of the United states in Congress assembled, shall 
send vLay Embassy to, or receive any Embassy from, or enter into any Conference, Agreement, 
Alliance, or I'ruaty with any King. Priuce, or State ; nor shall any Person holding any Office of 
Profit or I'rust under the United States, or any of them, accept of any Present, Emolument, 
Office, or Title of any Kind whatever from an^ Kiug. Prince, or foreign State; nor shall the 
United Slates in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any Title of Nobility. 

(45) 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 



No two or man 8tat« ahall enter hrto aajr Traoty, Confederation, or AUianoe whAtewr be- 
t weon them, withoot the Coneent of the United State* in CougroM ■aeembled, qieaiQrinf noco- 
mtelj the Pnrpoeee far which the aeme fi to be entered into, nod how hmg it ehnU conuniie. 

No State •ball lajr any InDosta or Dotaee* which nwj mtetf»re with anj Stipnfaaiooi in 
Traatiea. enteml into bf the United Slatee in Congnsa aHembled, with ninr KiQK,Prinee.or 
Stale, in paiaoaaoe ef aaj Tnatiaa alinady propoied by Con tw, to the Cooita of France 

id Spain. 

NoVeaelB ef War ahall be kept vp hi Than oT^aoe by any State, exoept anefa Number oa^y. 



■h^be deenied^neeemaiy by the Dnited^Statea-in Cuiigima awembled, for the D^anoe of 



MM. sow, or iu lYade : nor ahall any Body of Foroea be kept np by any SMe, in Tine q( 
PMoe, except each Nnmber only, a* in the Jndnnent of the United State*, in Congrea* 



bled, ■hall ba deemed maaiaite to ftarriaon the ForU neceamiy for the Defanoe of sncli State : 
but evavy State ahall nway* keep no a well-rafitlated and diMnplined MiUtia, aoflbaently armed 
aad aeenntrad and ahaUpravide ana oonataatly hare ready for Uae.in pnbiicStorae, a due Nnm- 
ber of Fialdpieoea aad Tanta, and a proper Qnantity of Anna, AmmoniUon aad Camp-egaipase. 
No Slate ahall ewaflo in any War wilhont the Coaaent of the United Statea m CbnereaB 



andi State be actnally invaded by Enemica, or ahaU have received certain 
Advioa of a Bew^ntioB beinc formed by aome Nation of Indian* to invade roeh State, and the 
Uanfar ia ao hnminent aa not to ndmit of a Delay, till the United Sutee in Congreaa aaaemUed 
canoe eoaaalted : nor ahall any State grant Commvaiotta to any Ship* or Veaaela of War, nor 
Lelteia of Mamoe or Repriaal, except if be after a Dechvatna of War by the United State* m 
Cuntram aaaembled, and then only againat the Kingdom or State and the SaUeeta thereof. 



Cuiigram aaaembled, and then only againat the Kingdom or State and the Sattfeeta thereof 
aga&al which War haa been ao declarad, >ad nader aoch Regnlationa aa ahall be eetnbliriied 
by the United State* ia Congram aaaembled ; naleaa auch State be infested fay Flralea, ia which 
Caaa Veaaela of War may be fltted out for that Oecaaion, aad k^t ao long aa the Danger ahall 



m^m^Mm. or nntil the United St^ea tat Coograaa Maembied ahall determine otherwiae. 

AAT. VIL When land Foroee are raiiod by any State for the common Defence, all OOoan 
of or oadar the Rank of Coleael ahall be appointed by the Legialatare of each State raapect- 
ively, by whom aoch Force* ahall be niaed, or in each Uaaner aa aach Stata ahall diraot; and 
afl Yacaaeiea ahall be filled im by the State which firat made the AnpointmeaL 

ART. VUL AttChaRMiZWar, and all other ExpenaM that ahaa be incnrrad for the com- 
aaoa Dafonoa or gaaand WeUan, and allowed by the UaHed State* ia Congreoa a*aemfaM, 
ahaU be deftayed ovt of aoonaaoa Trcaanry, which ahall be aopphed by the aevainl 8tatee,m 
Ptn p m titm to theTalaeef all Lead withia pach Stale, granted toor aarveyed for nay Ponoa, m 
aacn Land aad the Boikhaga and Improvementa thereon ahail be eetimated, moeaimg to soBh 
Made aa the United Staceabi Co^fram MaemUed ahall Aom Time to Time direct and uipomt 

The I'axaa for pafing that Prapoition ahaU be laid and levied by the Anthority and Danctien 
of the Lrgialatorae of the aevnnd Staiaa, within the Time agraed apon by the United Statea in 



T. UL The United Statea in Congraaa Maembied ahall have the aole aad exdofiva Sight 
aad Fowor of detormining on Peace aad Wbr, except in the Caaea meatidned in the aixth Ar- 
lif la ef aamliag aad racnving Ambaaaadnta entwmg into Tieatiee aad Allianoea, pvovided 
that ao Tiea^ of Commarae ahall be made, wheraby the Legidative Power <rf the respective 
Statea ahall ba reatraioed from impoeing *neh ImpoMS aad Dutie* on Foreigaera, aa their own 
FaoplaaM8nbieetedto,orftompn)hibitii« the &Mrtation or Importation of any Speciea af 
Goodaor eemaaoditieB whataoavei^-of aatablishmg Rolea for decidmg, ia all C^aes, what G^>• 
Uuae oa Lead or Water ahall be ImO, and inwhat Manner Prise* taken by land or naval 
Foroee in the Service of Oie United Statee ahall be divided or appn^Mriated— of granting Letteiv 
of Maiqna aad Repiiaal ia I'imea of FOace-appointing Conrta for the Titel of Hraciee and Fel- 
oniee committed on the high Seas— and eetabliahing Court* for raoeiving and determining 
ftnally Appeala in nil Caiea of Captwea, provided that no Member of Cengreaa ahall be ap- 
pomtedaJndgeofaayoftheaaid&arbl 

The United Statee in OanfoeM aammbled ahall alao be the last Reeort on Appeal hi all Dia- 
potee and IMforanoe* now satMoating, or that hereafter may ariee brtween two or more States. 
ooaoaradng Boondavy. Jnriedietion, or any other Cauae whatever; which Authority ahall alwayg 
be exercMed in the Manner following. Whenever the legislative or execntiTe Aothorttv, or 
lawAil Agent of any State hi controveray with another, ahall preaent a l^atitaon to Cooinnem, 
atatmg the Matter in Queatioa, and praying for a Hearing, Notkie thereof ahall be given by Order 
of Congram to the legislative or executive Authority of the ether State in Controyeray, and a 
Day aaaigned for the Appearance of the Partiea by their lawful Agents, who shall then be 
dhacled to appoint, bjr Jomt Consent, Conmiiwioaens or Judges to constitute a Cooit for hearing 
and detennining the MMter hi Question ; but if they cannot agree, Congress shall name three 
Penons out of each of the UnitMl States, and from the List or such Persons each Party shall 
alteraately atrike out one, the Petitioners beginning, until the Number shall be reduced to thir- 
teen ; aad ftem that Number not lem than aeven, nor more than nine Namea, as Congrem shall 
direct, shall in the Presence of Congress be drawn out by Lot, and the Peraona whose Nmnes 
shall be eo drawn, or aay Ave of them, ehall be Commissioners or Judges, to bear and finally 
determine the Controversy^ eo always as a major Part of the Judges who shall hear the Cause 
shall agree in ttie Deternunation : and if oither Partv shall neglect to rttend at the Day ap- 
pointed without showing Reasons which Congrem shalljudge sufficient, or being present vhall 
rafnse to strike, the Congrem shall proceed to nominafe three Peraona oat of each State, and 
the Secretary of Congren ahall atnke in behalf of auch Party absent or refbsing : and the 
Judgment and Sentence of the Court to be appointed, in the Manner before prescribed, shall 
be nnal and conclusive ; and if any of the Parties shall refuse to submit to the Auttiority of 
auch Court, or to appear or defend their Claim or Cause, the Court shall nevertheless proceed 
to monounce Sentence, or Judgment, which shall in like Manner be flnal und decisive ; the 
Jndfment or Sentence and other Proceedings being in either Case transmitted to Congress, and 
lodged amoa* the Acts of Congrem, for the Security of the Parties concerned : provided that 
oveiy C onrniMsi oner, before he sits in Judgment, shall take an Oath, to be administered by one 
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of Um Jadgva of Um Sapreme nr Superior Court of Uia State, where the Caiue shall be triad, 
** meli mud tndf to hear mid detenuime the Matter m Question, aecordmg to tkt best of hit Judgment, 
** wiVtfMt nvour, Ajfectiont or Hope of Reward •" provided also that no State ahall be d^nived 
of Territory for the benefit of the United States. 

All Coatroreraies oonoerainfr the private Ri^ht of Soil, claiibed onder dilfcrent Oranta of two 
or more States, whose Jurisdictions, as thev maj respect soeh Lands, and the States which 
passed soch Grants^ are adjostad, the said Grants or either of tkem beinc at the sane Time 
claimed to have originated antecedent to such Settlement of Jorisdicticm, mall, on the Petition 
of either Putv to toe Congress of the United States, be finally determined as near as may be 
in the same Manner as is before prescribed (or deciding Disputes rsspeoting territorial Jnrisdio- 
tiott between difisrent States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have the sole and exelvstve Right and 
Power of regulating the Altoy and Value of Cmn struck by their own Aathority, or by that of 
the respective States— Axing the Standard of Weights ami Measurss throughout the United 
StatM—regulating the Trade and managing all Affiurs with the Indians, not Members of any of 
^e States, provided that the legislative Right of any State witliin its own Limits be not in- 
fringed or violated— establishing and regulating Post-Offices from one State to another, through- 
out all the United States, and exacting such Postage on the Papers passing through the same as 
may be requisite to defrur the Expenses of the said OflBce— appointing all Officers of the land 
Forces, in the Service of the United States, excepting regimental Offioerf— appointing all the 
Officera of the naval Forces, and commissioning all Officers whatever in the Service of the 
United States— making Rules for the Government and Ri^olation of the said land and naval 
Forces, and directing their Operations. 

The united States in Congress assembled shall have Authority to appoint a Committee, to sit 
in the Recess of Congress, to be denominated " a Committee <a the States," and to conast of 
one Delegate from each State ; and to appoint saeh other Coomiittees and civil Officers as msy 
be necessary Ibr managing the general Affiun of th0 United States under their Direction— to 
appoint one of their Number to preside, provided that no Person be allowed to serve in the 
Office of President more than one Year in any terra of three Years ; to ascertain the necessary 
Sums of Money to be raised for the Service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply 
the same for defraying the publks Expens es to borrow Money, or emit Bills on the Credit of 
the United States, transmittiii(( every half Year to the respective States an Account of the Sums 
of Money so borrowed or emitted— to build and equip a Navr— to agree npon the Number of 
land Fame, and to make Requisitions tnm each State for its Quota, in Proportion to the Num- 
ber of white Inhabitants in such Slate ; which Requisitions shall be binding, and thereupon 
the Legii^ure of each State shall appoint the regimental Officers, raise' the Men, and doche, 
arm, and eqUiip them in a soldier-Hke Manner, at the Ekpense of the United States j and the 
Officers ana Men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the Place appointed, and 
within the Time agroed on by tiie United States in Congress assembled : but if the Uoited States 
in Congress assembled shall, on consideration of circumstaacea, judge proper that any State 
should not raise Men, or shoald raise a sqaaller Number than its Qootii, and that any other 
State sho«ld raise a greater Number of Men than the Quota thereof, soch extra Number shall 
he raised, officered, dothed, armed, and equipped in the same Manner as the Quota of such 
State, nnlesR the Legialatore of snch State shall jodge that such extra Number cannot be safely 
spared oot of the Same, in which Case they shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, and equip as man v 
of such extra Number as they judge can be safely spared. And the Officers and Men so clothed, 
armed, and equij^ed, shall march to the Place appointed, and within the Time agreed on by 
the United States in Cougrass assembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never engage in a War, nor grant Letters of 
Marque and Reprisal in Time of Peace, nor enter into Treaties or AUiaoceSp nor coin Money, 
nor rm^ulate the Value thereof, nor ascertain the Sums and Expenses neccwary for the Defence 
and Welfare of the United States, w any of them, nor emit JBdfai, nor borrow Monev on the 
Qredit of the United States, nor appropriate Money, nor agree upon the Number of Veasels of 



War, to be built or purchased, or the Number of land or sea Forces to be raised;«ffr appoint a 
ComAuuider in chief of the Army or Navy, unless nine States assent to the Same : nor shall a 
Question on any other Point, except for acuouming from Day t> Day be determined, unless by 
the Votes of a M^ority of the United Statea in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have Power to Acyoum to any Time within the Year, 
and to any Place within the United States, so that no Penud li Adjournment be fur a lon^r 
Duration than the Space of six Months ( and shell publish the Journal of ttieir Proceedings 
monthly, except such Parts thereof relating to Treaties, Alliances, or Military Operations, as tn 
their Judgment require Secreor ; and the Yeas and Navs of the Delegates of each State on any 
Questioa shall be entered on the Journal, when it is uesired bv an/ Delegate ; and the Dele- 
gates of a State, or any of them, at his or their Request, shall oe furnished with a Transcript 
of the said Journal, except such Parts as are above excepted, to lay before the Legislatures of 
the several States. 

ART. X. The Committee of the Statef, or any nine of them, shall be authorized to execute, 
in the Reoeas of Ctmgress, such of the Powers of Congress as the United States jn Congress 
assembled, by the Consent of nine States, shall from Time to Time think expedient to vest 
them with; provided that no Power be delarated to the said Committee, for the Exercise of 
Which, by the Articles of Confoderation, the vqice of qine States in the Congress of the United 
States assembled is requisite. 

ART. XL Canada acceding to this C<Hifoderation, and joining in the Measures of the United 
States, shall be admitted into, and entitled to all the Advantages of this Union ; but no other 
Colony shall be admitted into the Same, unless such Admission be agreed to by nine States. 

ART. Xn. All |iil)s of Credit emitted. Moneys borrowed, and Deiks contracted by, or under 
the Autbori^ of Coqgress. before the Assembling ofihe United States, in pursuance of the pre- 
sent Confederation, shall pe deemed and considered as a Charge against the United States, for 
Pavment and Satisfectipn whereof^ the said United States, and the Public Faith are hereby 
solemnly pjedgeu. 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 



ART. Xm. fvvryStotoslMU abide IvttMDrteiwiiurtMm of lh«Uirit«d8tite«teCoi«mH 
MWimWeit tm all flniariont Trhirh hy thit ^mfr ■* r ■~»^~' *— -«»»— 1*«^ *» *»»^-» AndtteAiticlea 
«f thk CeoManboB shall ba iuTiolablf obaarfed by etviy State, and tha Unioii Aall ba par- 
aatoal ; nor aball anf AUaraUMi at uur Tine haraaftar be made in any of thaaa, oalaaa aadi 
XitonuoQ ba agreed to bj a Cooffraa or the United Stataa, and be allerwwda oontonad by the 
Lacwlataraa of eTafv State. 

And whafOM it hath pleaaad the t^^ Oanmrn of the Worid to hicUne the Haarta of die 



Lagiilatiuaa we raapacUTeljr rapraaent in Cangma to approve of and to anChorize na to ratilV 
the Hud Aitidee of Conleuenaiua and perp^oal Union ; Khow te, that we, the onderaimea 
Dekgataa, by Tirtue of the Power and Aathority to no giTen for that Pnrpoae, do br theee Pie- 
MoU, lathe Name and in Behalf oif our ramictiTe Cooatitnents, fiJly and entirely nti^ ad 



oonfiran each and ereiy of the nid Artkslea of Conlbdermtioo and perpetual Unkm. and nil and 
■iiwwi^ the MatteiB nod Tbiafi therein contained : and we do fbither aolemniy plight and 
evage the Faith of our raapectnre Cnnatitoente, that they ahall abide by the Determmationa <tf 
the United Stataa in Congieai aaMoibied, on all Qneftiooi^ which by the aaid ConfiMleration are 
■ttbuutted to them ; and that the Articles thereof shall be inriolably obaarred by the Stttee 
raapectiTely represent, and that the Union ahall be perpetnaL 

In witnem wbereoC we have hereunto set oar Handt hi Congrsaa. Done at nl 
the State of ^nni^lTania the ninth Day of July in the Tear cf oor Lord one thoi 
hndind and aaveirty-ejght, awl in the third Year of the Independence of America. 



OmOiJtarlaHdBtkaiftfaiSMevfNmBmifMrt. 



JOSIAH XArnXTT, 



OmihiFurti 



JOHN HANCOCK, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 

OmiktFmta 

W1LLUM ELLER7, 



JOHN WCNTWOJlTH,Jnn. AngiMi 8^ 177B. 

SLBJUDGE GEltRY, 
FRANCIS DANA, 



JAMES LOViaJ^ 
SAMUEL B0LT£N. 



ROGER SHXRMANi_ 
SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 



HENRT MARCHANT, JOHN OOLLINSL 

Om m Fmi md Btlmtf^tkt SUik qf Cw mcfintf. 

OLIVER WOLCOTT, ANDREW f^AXS, 



JAB. DUANE, 



GOUY. MORRQ. 



TITUS HOSHER, 

On tike Tori end Bd^ttflhe State ofNm ToHL 
FRA. LEWIS, WM. DUER, 

{MtitPartmtdAkaW^AeSlatt^IfemJermt^ 
JNO. WITUER8P00N, Nov. 20^ 177a NATH. SCUDDER, do. 

OmtJ^P^mndBtkatftfAeStaki^ 

ROUT. MORRB. JONA. BAYARD SMITH, 

DANIEL ROBERDEAU, WILUAM CUNGAN. 

OmtkgFmtmtdBAalf^aeSlatt 



: 



JOS. REEDb sad Jafy, 177SL 



TH08. M'KEAN. Fbh. 13, 1779. NICHOLAS FAN DYKE. 

JOHN DICKINSON, Mmj flth. I779L 

{MtktFartmdBd^tfOtSkaepfBtarihHi: 
JOHN HANSON, March L 178L DANIEL CARROLI^da 

Om1ktJ>krtaMdSa^Qfa»Slat$(^VfrgUa. 

RICHARD HENRY LEE, THOMAS ADAMS, FRANCIS UGHTFOOT LEE. 

JOHN BANISTER, JNO. UARVlg ^^ 

Omtl^JPmtaHdBdiatf^tktSlaU^NtrtkOanlim. 
JOHN PENN, Jvly 31at, 177a CORNS. HARNETT, JNO. WILLlAMSw 

Om the Fart ami M^i»f the Smt^aimtkCvvliMa. 

HENRY LAURENS. JNO. MATHEWS. THOMAS HKYWARD, Jw. 

WILUAM HENRY DRAYTON, RICHARD HUTSON. 

OmtktFartaadBekatf^fAtStatg^Qmwia. 
JNO. WALTON, 3tthJvIy, 177a JEDWD. TELFAIR, EDW. LANOWORTHT. 
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INDEX 

TO THE SYNONYMS, AND OTHER WORDS. EXPLAINED 
AND ILLUSTRATED IN THE APPENDIX. 



T^K j ywwi r — havq no 4etifa«tor]r« character. U. ■igniilet maUite; &, OMd in 
difi^rent ««•««•; M., inMni^; and <l., f«e»tj#n, apirtied to words aot properly be* 
longing to any of the otber diviiioni. Tlie numbwi are^-flrst, tiie U$$om; second, 
tbe qvutian ; tiiird, tbe pug^ in Jipp^nHz, Wonla twice given are twiee elucidated. 



XT. 



AboUiti, \ 

Abrogate, | •••••••• 

Abbors— detests .zlvi. 

Absence— recess, (J. zzTi. 

Abuses — ^wrongs, (J. zxi. 

Account— history ziii. 

Accurately— correctly zvi. 

Acknowledged — recognized. . .zv. 
Acquire — receive, U., ......... iz. 

Acquittal— liberty, IJ., .zlv. 

Actual— real .zziv. 

Ad (preflz) -joum, M.. ...... .zzt. 

f^t^\^-: ""'• 

Adequate— commensurate . .. .zr. 
Adieu— (krewell—ffood-bye* .zzii.' 
A4Joining>-contigaous ...... .zv. 

Adjourn- iNTorogue .ziz. 

Administer— contribute ziv. 

Admitted— received zzii. 

Advancement— prosression ...vi. 

Advantage— benefit zzii. 

Aftrmation— oath, (J. zzvi. 

Affirmed— sworn, IT. zlii. 

Affront— insult zv. 

Ages— generations zzzi. 

Ages— periods ziii. 

Agreement— contract zvii. 

Agreement-'^ovenant zv. 

AgTeements-«oiBpacts zz. 

Alliteration, M., zliz. 

Also— likewise zzv. 

Alter— chunge zv. 

Altered— changed zz. 

Amicable— friendly .zv. 

Among — between, U.,- • . •• .zzzi. 

Analyze, M i. 

Angry — offended .zziii. 

Annihilation— destruction. . .zzi. 
Ap (prefix) -propriations, M. zzv. 
Apportioned— distributed. ..zziv. 
Apprehended— feared zviii. 

'k^\" "*'• 

Arms— weapons zzviii. 

Art— science. zlii. 

Article, B zzvii. 

Asbestos, M zziiL 

Assemble— meet zzviii. 

Assembly— convocation. . ..zviii. 

Attainder, M zzvii. 

Authority-power— strength. .iiL 
Authorizing— empowering. . .zvi. 



16,18 

44.42 

11,98 

17,34 

90,14 

5,90 

15,18 

51, 8 

96,41 

8,97 

4,98 

93,96 

47,90 
8,3ft 

30,19 

15,22 
0,16 

17,95 

3, 5 
6,95 
7,28 

35, «) 

41,10 

18,36 

96,14 

15,91 

10,18 

11,93 

68,43 

9,37 

4,18 

90,24 

39.19 

5,36 

4, 1 
27,96 
96,24 

7.27 
13,21 

9,20 

0,31 
88.16 

3,20 
32,26 
38.32 
16,21 

8,29 
20, 9 
19,90 



_ - «. F. 

Avow— declare zzi. 6,94 

Azioms— self-evident truths zziL 25, 25 

Aye, M., zziz. 50,35 

Baffled— defeated .zviii. 17, 31 

Bail— security Zzviii. 38, 33 

BaUot— ticket zzviii. 30, 32 

Banner—flag zzzi. 33,37 

Bargains— contracts zvii. 10, 21 

Basis— foundation zz. 13,23 

Bear— carry .....xvL 11,90 

Before — preoediag, (pliraaas 

•yn. to) zzii. 1,25 

Behavior— conduct . . . • zziv. 14, 37 

Beneath— under .....zv. 35,10 

Benefit— advantage zzii. 6, 25 

Bestow— confer .zziz. 37,35 

Between — among, U., . . . • . .zzzi, 5, 36 
Bill of attainder — ex post 

fkctolaw zzziv^ 8,38 

Bliss— felicity zziz. 48,35 

Book of laws— code zii. 112, 14 

Borne— supported .zviii. 25, 22 

Brands— swords. zziz. 'tf, 35 

Breach of tlie peace— felony zziv. 18, 27 

Break the seals of— open . .zzviii. ^ 33 

Brethren) xxi 44 24 

Brothers! "* **' 

Business— concerns zvL 8,20 

But, (dif. parts of speech) • . .zliii. 36, 40 
By degrees— i^radually, (phrase 

syn. to) ^...xzil. 10,95 



Calculated \ 

Computed \ 

Called— named .zvii. 

Carry— bear. zvi. 

Case, 8., ziii. 

Catalogues— lists zzviii. 

Cause— reason • zzviii. 

Cede— surrender xv. 

Celebrated— illustriotts xiv. 

Ceremony —form ..,».• xiv. 

Change— alter xv. 

Changed— altered xx. 

Changes— vicissitudes xvii. 

Charge— office xziv. 

Choice— option •.....^xv. 

Chosen— elected • xxi. 

Chosen— selected. . . . ; . .^ . . .zxiv. 

Christendom (its old M.) x. 

Chronological, M ix. 

Circumscribed— restricted . .. .zv. 



xziz. 47.35 

13.91 
11,90 
31,14 
40,32 
92,32 
97,19 
98.17 
39,18 
4.18 
90,24 
17,21 
90,37 
98,19 
95,94 
6,97 
1. 8 
30, 8 
13,18 
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INDEX. 



Uiu a. r. 

rtrctunaUntiAl— miaate zt. Sb, 19 

CttiMn^Mbject zzxvt 14, 38 

( 'iiiKen»'>4ieniieiw xzxi. 31, 37 

(;itiz«iiB— people ...ziiL 48,15 

Civil code, M xii. 168,14 

Claim, 8 urii. 13,29 

Clfttms— rigfau zU. HO, 14 

OlaM— onler zziv. 10.27 

CUfl»— order— cmnk zt. 44,10 

Client— patiOR, U zUii. 4^ 40 

cS'dio,! xvil. ».21 

Coeleecence union xv. • 17, 18 

Code— book of lawe zii. US, 14 

(Columbia (whence derived), .zxx. 2, 35 

Com (preflz) 'poae zii. 58,13 

(Mnunenearate — adeqnate . . . .zr. 47, SO 

Comments— obeerratione . . . zziz. 20, 34 

Coromonwealth— etate. . . .zxriii. 35, 33 

<?oinpact « afi ee m ente xz. 11,23 

CompeoMtton— remaneration 

zzTiiJ. 18,31 

Compile, M zxii. 3, 25 

Complete— perfect xxix. SO, 34 

CotiBtitiite I ***• "*» ** 

Con (prefix) -eeqaentlyand -traeti, 

M.zii. 36,12 

Ooncemn—boaineai. ....... xrt 8,20 

Concert thoae measures (syn. 

phrase to) xxii. 11,25 

Conciirrenee i »,.«« i< »? 

(>>nsent { "*^- ^^^^ 

Conduct— bebaviour zziv. 14, 87 

Confederation— union zxvii. 13, 30 

Confii»r— bestow xxiz. 37, 35 

Confldenee— trust xlvi. 29,42 

Confirm— esUUish xxiv. 4, 27 

Conquered— ▼anquislied xiv. 26, 17 

f Consecrated— devoted zxxl. 13, 36 

Consecrated— hallowed xxix. 44, 35 

Considered— regarded xix. 7, 32 

Constant— perpetual xiv. 11, 17 

Constitution (whenee derlv.) xxix. 2, 34 

Constitution, 8 xxix. 3, 34 

Contempt— disdain xx. 9,23 

Contentions— dissensions.. . . xxx. 13, 35 

Contested-^Usnuted x v. 7, 18 

Contiguous— a4]oininf xv. 30, 19 

Continuance ) ^.„ oi m 

ContinuaUon { "•^- 2^» ^ 

Contract— agreement xvii. 15, 21 

Oontracts— bargains xvii. 10, 21 

Contribute— administer xlv. 9, 16 

Controversy— dispute xiv. 18, 17 

Conventions ) .. 07 30 

Convocations i ** "^"- -"' •" 

Conventions— meetings xviii. 29, 23 

Con vocation— assembly .... xviii. 16, 21 

Correctly— accurately xvi. 5, SO 

Counsel— lawyers xlv. 21, 41 

Countenance— enoourage xvi. 6, 20 

Countenanced— sanctioned zv. 3, 18 

Country— land xxvli. 33, 30 

Course— series..,, xxix. 25,34 

Covenant— agreement xv. 10, 18 

Cradle-HiwelTing-place, U. . .xlvl. 16, 42 

Crime— misdemeanor xxviii. 21, 31 



Crown-lands— public domain, U. 

zxiL 

Ouscora— usage .xv. 

Custom*— practices .xxix. 

Customs — usages xiv. 

Cut— tear, U. xlvi. 



Danitr— Jeopardy. ....... .zzvf ii. 

Dealings— traffic. zviL 

Debate— speech. xxiv. 

Declare — avow xxi. 

Declare— proclaim xvi. 

Declined— refused zvii. 

Deeds, 8 xii. 

Defeated— baffled zviii. 

Defective— imperfect zzix. 

Defence (two ways to spell), .zlv. 

Definition— synonym, V i. 

Degree, 8 xiv. 

Demand— requirement xv. 

Demoniacs— posseued persons 

xlvi. 

Denizens— citizens. ^ . . .xxxi. 

Denoted— signified x. 

Depredation— robbery xv. 

Deputise (an Americanism), .xiii. 

Design -otject xlii. 

Destroy i 

Dissolve { "•• 

Destruction— annihilation .. .xxi. 

Destruction— ruin - .ix. 

Destruction— ruin xxxvi. 

Detests— abhors xlvi. 

Developing— elevating— strength- 
ening, U ,.iv. 

Devises— wills xii. 

Devoted— consecrated. xxxi. 

Dictate— prescribe xiv. 

Different ) 

Disgimilarl '* 

Diffisrent— several .xxvii. 

Difficulties— obstacles.. .... .xxix. 

Dignity-^onor. xiv. 

Dig (prefix) -approved, M. . . .xxv. 

Discoveries— inventions xii. 

Discretion— judgment.. xv. 

Disdain — contempt. .' xx. 

Disparity— inequality xiv. 

Display— exhibit xv. 

Disposed- inclined xiii. 

Dispute— controversy xiv. 

Disputed— contested xv. 

Disregard— slight xiv. 

Dissensions— contentions . . .xxx. 

Dissensions— quarrels xxx. 

Distant— foreign, U xxviii. 

Distinct- separate x. 

Distributed— apportioned. . .xxiv. 

Disturb— interrupt xxx. 

Disunited ) 

Divided j *• 

Done— made xxvii. 

Drawing, S xii. 

Due-rifht xiii. 

Duties— taxes xxxiii. 

Duty— service xxviii. 

Dwelling-place— cradle, 17. . .xlvi. 
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Q. r. 

Every! '**'^' ..xix. 17,36 

Educarora, M Tii. 4,^6 

£iect«d— cbosen * xxi. S5,SM 

Elevateds-raised .xziz. 34, 34 

Elevating— developing-^trength* 

ening, U .k..* iv. 3, 2 

^^S^'i ^ ».» 

Emoluments— salaries .xxi. 33, 24 

Emphasis •modulation vi. 8, 5, 

Emphasis— pause— tend ..... .vi. 1, 5 

Employ— use ...xv. 95, Ifl 

Empowering— autlioriz|nc> • • xvi. 12, 20 

Enacted— made ^....^..xiii. 48,15 

Encompassing— surrounding xvii. 1, 20 

Encourage— countenance . .. .xvi. 6, 20 

Ends— ol^ects ..'. xiv. 41, 18 

Enemies— foes xxi. 54, 25 

Engagements, Q. xii. 32, 12 

Engfo8Bed,S. xxiii. 3,25 

Enormoun — vast xvi. 18,20 

Enviable, (whence derived, and 

how used) ...ix. 49, 8 

Envy— jealousy xviii. 23,23 

Equably | \ . . . .iv 40 ift 
EquaHy i * .....xiv. «i, it) 

Equal— uniform xiv. 34, 17 

Essav— treatise - ^..v. 8, 5 

Establish— confirm xxi v. 4, ifj 

Evasion— subterfligie ..xv. 20, 18 

Evident— manifest .xvi.| 17, 20 

Examples— instances. . .... .xviii. 10, 21 

Excises— imposts xxxiii. 37, 37 

Excite— incite... vi. 5, 5 

Executives— pavdoflunr power, 

U jAy. 28,41 

Exhibit— display xv. 8, 18 

Existing— subeistihf. .... . .xviii. 11, 21 

Experience— trial xx. 16, 23 

Exports— imports, IT. xxv. 28, 28 

Ex post facto law— bill of at- 
tainder, 17 xxxiv. 8,38 

Extending— suppriBSBinf, U. . . ; . v. 2, 3 

Faculties, M. iv. 4, 2 

Faithful— true xlvL 35, 42 

Famous— renowned xiv. 22, 17 

Farewell— adieu— eood-bye .xxii. 8, 25 

Feared— apprehended xviii. . 13, 21 

Felicity^bliss xxix. 48, 35 

Felony— breach of the peace xxi v. 18, 27 

Fixed-Permanent xii. 106, 14 

Flag— banner xxxi. 33, 37 

Foes— enemies xxi. 54, 25 

Foreign— distant, U xxviii. 36, 32 

Forgive— pardon xlvi. 5, 41 

Form, S....».... xix. 9,22 

Forms, S. xii. 32, 12 

Form— ceremony xiv. 89, 18 

Form— system . .' xix. 10, 22 

Foundation— basis xx. 33, 23 

Freedom— liberty xxviii. 5, 31 

Friendly— amicable » . . . . xv. 39, 19 

Fruitful— prolific xiv. 24, 17 

Fulcrum— prop .xlviii. 49, 43 

Furnished-T-provided xv. 33, 19 



Ui. Q. r. 
General excellency— luunanity, 

U xiv. 25,41 

(fenerations— ages xxxi. 18, 36 

Glaive, M. xxix. 51,35 

Glaring— notorious xxii. 23, 25 

Governed— ruled xiii. 48, 15 

Government,M ix. 14, 7 

Government, S. ix. 15, 7 

Crood-bye — adieu— fitrewell . . xxii. 8^ 25 
Gradually— by degrees^ ({rtirase 

syn. to) xxii. 10, 25 

Grandeur— mngtiiflcenoe xv. 50, 20 

Greatest— largest xxviii. 43, 33 

Grievances— wrongs xxviii. 8, 31 

Ghint— muskela xxxviii. 22,38 

Had, B.. .•.•** r- .. r.-.. ••. .>*. .XXlt. 13, 25 

Hallowed— conaecrated- .... xxix. 44, 35 

Harbbrs—portr..r.... ........ XV. 37,19 

Hidden— latent xxix. 21,34 

History— aooount xiii. 26, 14 

Honor— dignity xiv. ^18 

Host,S. X. 54, 9 

Humanity— general ezodtency, 

U xiv. 85,41 

Ignorant) . « m 

Illiterate \ •* ** ' •* •»»▼• A ^ 

Illegal-unjust xiv. 50,41 

Illustrious— ceiebraled xiv. 28, 17 

Im (prefix) -poitant, M.. xii. 21, 12 

Im (prefix) -punily, M.. . . . . .xliv. 37, 41 

imperfect— oefective xxix. 35, 35 

Imports— exports, U. »,«,,, . .xxv. 28, 28 

Imposing— obtruding * xxi. 37, 24 

Imposts— excises xxxiii. 37, 37 

In (prefix) -formed and -flkted, 

M ,...xii. 63,13 

In (prefix) -habitants, M xii. 50, 12 

In (prefix) -secure, 4pg., M. * .xliv. 38, 41 

Incite — excite vi. 5, 5 

Inclined— disposed - xiii. 26, 14 

Independent (whence deriv.) . xxx. 9, 35 

Indians — savageti . . . , xviii. 14, 21 

Indictment— presentment • . . xUii. 5, 40 

iSfafn"***^ j (phn».syn.to)^xii. 20. 25 

Inequality— disparity xiv. 1, 16 

Infallible— unerring xiii. 2, 14 

Infirmity— weakness ....... .xiii. 26, 14 

Infringement (whence deriv.) xix. 5, 22 

Inhabitants— people ..... .xxviii. 33, 32 

Inheritance— legacy ,..,:.. .xxxi. 3, 96 
Inheritances- patrimonies..', .xii. 107, 14 

\^^,r\ -IMS 

Inoffending— unofiTending xv. 21, 19 

instances— examples xviii. 10, 21 

Instructed— taught xi v. Si5, 17 

Instrument, S xxiii. 21, 26 

Instrument-^tool xxi. 3d, 24 

Insult— afiiront. xv. 41, 19 

Insurrections— rebellions . . . .X3^v. 16, 28 

Insurrections — riots ...... .xxxiii. 74, 38 

Intellectual— moral iii. 15, 2 

Intention— purpose .xxiv. 12, 27 

Inter (prefix) -national, M.. . .xiv. 14, 17 

Interrupt— disturb .xxx. 6, 35 
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Ports— harbort. xr. 

Possessed persons— demoniacs 

xlvi. 
Potent ) __i_ 

Powerfiilj ""• 

Power— authority— strenfih . .iii. 

Power— strength ziv. 

Powers, B. iii. 

Practices— eustoms zxiz. 

Pre (prefix) -scribe, M ziii. 

Preamble (whence derived) .zxiz. 

Preamble, S. zziz. 

Preceding— before (phrases syn. 

to) zzij. 

Precepts J . . xv 

Principles! 

Prejudices, M. ▼. 

Preparing, B. zziii. 

Prerequisite— qualification, U. 

zzvii. 

Prescribe— ^tate zir. 

Presence — sight, U. zzviii. 

Presentment— indictment. . .zliii. 
Pretences \ 

Pretezts j **• 

Priest— manstrate, U zii. 

Principles, B ziz. 

Principles— motives zvi. 

Pro (prefiz) -vide, M. rxv. 

V^""l «vm. 

Proclaim— declare zvl. 

Procure—obtain zvi. 

Progression— advancement. . . .vi. 

Prolific— AruitiUl ziv. 

Prop— fUlcrum .zlviii. 

Proper— right .zziz. 

Property— ownership zii. 

Prorogue- adjourn ziz. 

Prosecute ) _.. 

Pursue ] • ^' 

Prosperity— weUkre . . . .^ . . .zziv. 

Pro vided— furnished zv. 

Prudence— wisdom zzzi. 

Public domain— crown-lands^ 

U zxii. 

Purpose— intention zziv. 

Purpose— sake zv. 

Qualification — prerequisite, 

U :. zzvii. 

duarrels— dissensions xzz. 

Quick— speedy zzviii. 

duiet— peace zzviii. 

duit— relinquish ziv. 



ft. T. 

37,19 

11, 43 

83,34 

90, 2 
35,18 
19, 2 
28,34 
13,14 
8,34 
9,34 

1,25 

2,18 

3. 3 
16,26 

37,30 

37,18 

41,32 

5,40 

3,23 

02,13 
4,22 

20.20 
9,28 

23,32 

15,20 
14.20 
3, 5 
24,17 
49,43 
32,34 
100.14 
15,22 

40,19 

5^27 
33,19 
21,36 

5,25 
12,27 
22,19 



Raised— ^evated 

Rank— class— order 

Rational t 

Reasonable i 

Re (prefix) ^mnsidw, M.. . 

Real— actual 

Reason— «ause 

Rebellions— insurrections 
Receive— acquire, U.. . . • . 

Received— admitted 

Recent— modern 

Recess— absence, U 



•xxix. 
...zv. 



•ZZIZ. 



...zxv. 
. .zziv. 
.zzviii. 

...XXV. 

ix. 

...xxii. 
. . .xiv. 
..xxvi. 



37,30 
15,35 
20.31 
11,31 
4,16 

<tf4, «M 

44,19 

40,35 

"3,28 
8,27 
22,32 
16,28 
51, 8 
17.25 
32,17 
11,28 



ft. P. 

Reciprocal-Hinutual xv. 43, 19 

Becogiiised— acknowledged . . . x v. 15, 18 

Recorded ) riv 30 17 

Rezisteredt "^' ^'" 

Redress) . « or 

Relief \ ""• "'** 

Reflect— ponder xxix. 45,35 

Refused— declined x vii. 12, 21 

Regal— kingly xviii. 20, 22 

SS^tl »'•'«." 

Regarded— considered xix. 7, 22 

Rclinquish-^uit xiv. 4, 16 

Remuneration— compensation 

zzviii. 16,31 

Sjfv^l «-««• ^'21 

Renownea— fiunoos ziv. 22, 17 

Repeatedly (phrases syn. to) . *xx* 24, 24 

iari ««• '•=« 

Representatives— senate, d. zziii. 23,26 

Requirement— demand • . zv. 46, 20 

Requisite — necessary .zii. 44, 12 

Resolutions— matters, On . . .zziii. 14, S6 

Restrained) __ «^ m 

Restricted \ "' "' *" 

Restrainment— suppression . . . xx, 7, 23 

Restricted — circumscribed . . . .zv. 12, 18 

Retained— kept xx. 18,23 

Re vered— venerated zz. 22, 24 

Revolutionary— transitional, 

U zzii. 9,25 

Rhetorician, M. iii. 14, 2 

Right, B. ziz. 16,23 

Right— due ziii. 26,14 

Right— proper zziz. 32,34 

Rights— claims zii. 110, 14 

Rigorously— strictly ziii. 26, 14 

Riots— insurrections zzziii. 74, 38 

Robbery— depredation z v. 23, 19 

Ruin— destruction iz. 13, 7 

Ruin— destruction zzxvi. 15, 38 

Rule— law zzviii. 3,31 

Ruled- governed ziii. 48, 15 

Babbath, M zii. 9,11 

dacredness (whence derived), .zii. 33, 12 

iSJure! "»• 5.35 

Sake— purpose .zv. 22, 19 

Salaries— emoluments zzi. 33, 24 

Sanction ) ^, tt -la 

Support 1 ^' "*^^ 

Sanctioned— countenanced . . .zv. 3, 18 

Savages— Indians zviii. 14, 21 

Scholar (whence derived) ii. 6, 2 

School (words derived firom) . • .ii. 7, 2 

Sciehce— art ziii. 88, 16 

Scientific— literary, U v. 10, 5 

Sea— ocean zzzi. 10, 36 

Seasons— times zv. 49, 20 

Security— bail zzviii. 28,32 

Seen— perceived xxix. 30, 34 

Self-evident truths— axioms xxii. 25, 25 

Semi (prefix) -barbarous. M. .xiii. 9, 14 

Senate— representatives, d. xxiii. 22, 26 

5entenfia^>-paragraph, U v. 8, 5 
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INDEX. 



Im. 9. t. 

flcntleot (wiMBM derived) . . . M. 4, 5 

Hepanite— diftiaet ..z. 9tt, ft 

Hept'tribe zzxi. 14,38 

8erie«— course xziz. 85,34 

flerviee— duty .••... «zzviu. 16, 31 

Several—dJIfereRt zzvii. 83, 30 

Several— varioua z. 37, 9 

Sheep, a zlv. 83,41 

Shertir. M zlH. 94. 40 

ShiPi veeecle zv. 38,19 

Signt— preeenee, U. zzvHi. 41, 38 

Pif niicetion^meminf . . . .zziz. 18, 31 

Btgnifled— denoted z. 35, 

Himilar— like zriii. 8B,SS 

flketch— oatrtne zzii. 8,85 

filiffht'dienvud zir. 10, 17 

SocieUee.M. ziii. 3,14 

8oll,a .^...... zz. 85,84 

BnvfrelfM monaitlM ..xt. 0,18 

Speecli-.4eb«te....< zxiv. 19,87 

Bpeedy—quiek ......zzriii. 90,31 

Bpot— pitee zziv. 10,87 

State— coiiunonweelth....zznii. 35,38 

States, M ziii. 8,14 

8tHtU8<|a5, Q. ...* ZT. 13, 18 

Statutes— laws ziii. 48,15 

Statutes— laws zzrii. 30,30 

Step. M zii. 70,13 

Step (preflz) -fttlwr, M zii. 77. 13 

Slory.S iz. 88, 7 

Strength— antborlty— power . .iii. 80, 8 

Strengtii— power ziv. 35,18 

Strengthemng-*^Telop i Hf~- 

elevatinf, U It. 3, 8 

Strietly— rigoroiMlf ziii. SO, 14 

Sufa!)ect,B. Tii. 3, 

Subject— citizen zzzvi. 14, 38 

Subsisting— ezistinf zviii. 11, 81 

Subterftige— evasion zv. 80, 18 

Supported— borne zviii. 85,88 

Suppressing— eztending, U v. 8, 3 

Suppression— restralnment . . . zz. 7, 33 

Surrender— eede zv. 87,19 

Surroundi ng— encompassing z vii . 1, 80 

Swarms— mnltitodes zviii. 88,98 

Swords— brands zziz. 49, 35 

Sworn— afflnned, U ziii. 35, 40 

Synonym— definition, tJ. i. 10, 8 

System— form xiz. 10,98 

Talesmen, M , zllv. 48,41 

Taught— instmcted zi v. 85, 17 

Tazes— duties zzxiit. 36,37 

Tear— cut, U. zlvi. 32,43 

lYSSSSrl «"• ».» 

Tertn-^word .% . . . zvi. 8, 90 

Testimony— 'Witness zzvii. 41, 30 

That, a zliv. 30,41 

Ticket— ballot zzviii. 39, 33 

Times— seasons zv. 49,90 

Tion (aiix) capiu-, M zzv. 93, 38 

Tone— empinsis^paose, M. . .vi. 1, S 



Tool— instrament zzi. 

Traffic— dealings xvii. 

Tranqoillity— peace. zii. 

IVanquillitv- peace ziv. 

Trans (prenz) -mitted, M.. . . ^zil. 
Transiti<»al— tevolntionary, IT. 

zzii. 

Treacberou»-^yeTfidioiiB ziv. 

Treatise— essay .< v. 

Trial— ezperience zz. 

Tribe— sept zzzi. 

lYivial— iMiit : zzi. 

True— feitfiAil « . . . .zlvi. 

Trust-Confidence ......... .zlvi. 

Turks— MoBlenlis zlvi. 

Ty (affiz) notorie-, M zii. 

CTn (prefix), M. zii. 

Un ( fweflx) -aided, M zii. 

CJn (prefiz) -limited, M. vii. 

Under — beneath xv. 

Unerring— infolllUe. xiii. 

Unirorm— equal xlv. 

Union— eoaiesoenoe xv. 

Union— confederation «... .zzvii. 

Unjust— illegal xlv. 

UnoAsnding— inofiending ....zv. 

Upas, id vii. 

Upon— on zzviii. 

Usage-^<astom i... .xv. 

Usages— customs xiv. 

Use—employ xv. 

Validity, 8. zii. 

Vaiwquished— emquerad xiv. 

Yarious-'several ....x. 

Vast— enormous xri. 

Venerated— severed xx. 

Verse — ^poetry xii. 

Vessels— ships . .'. xv. 

Vetoed, M xiii. 

Vice (prefix), M. xxvi. 

Vice, 8. xxvi. 

Vici88itude»--«hangee xvii. 

Voice ) 

Vote J "'^• 

Voters— Juries, <^ xlv. 

r 

Want- need xiii. 

Way— manner ,. ,xxviii. 

Weakness— infirmity xiii. 

Weapons— arms zzviii. 

Welikre— prosperity xxiv. 

Whole, a iv. 

WUIs--devises .xii. 

Wisdom— prudence .xzxi. 

Witneei— testimony xzvii. 

Wont— term xvi. 

Work,S i. 

Writ of error, U zxxix. 

Wrongs— abases, U xxi. 

Wrongs— grielrances ..... .xxviiL 



Q. r. 

98,84 

9,31 

103,14 

33,17 

58,13 

9,35 
99, 17 

8, 5 
16.33 
J4,36 
16,84 
35,48 
39,43 
10,48 
85,13 

114, 14 

113,14 

5, 6 

35,19 

2.14 

34,17 

17,18 

13,30 

50,41 

81,19 

10, 6 

44,33 

31,19 

90,17 

25,10 

38,13 
86,17 
37, 9 
18,90 
83,84 
57,13 
38,19 
63,15 
16,38 
17,88 
17,81 

9,37 

17,41 



86,14 

13,31 

86,14 

9,31 

5,37 

3, 3 

08,14 

81,36 

41,30 

3,90 

2, 1 

15,30 

17,34 

8,31 



KEC0HHENDATI0N8. 



Tkt /Mowing eomprite (A« opiiwms of all uho hoot examined 
Iht 4uthor'$ MmiMcript : 



1411,184a 

I iMV* OTBmhMiil dM "AflMrieaa Maniial'* 
wM maoh iBteiwt, Mid it giTM me pl«asare 
toiurlhal IkucMyMprofvorit. A text-book 
o dMbafoialMd for Msbolar- 

11^ MflotM ui teaUunSt w 

BartoiKh, eaanol fail to mcww ani- 

Th* gMharal inw^jtrntttH ct 

Um woffc ■ ngvlar. I'ha nwnuiBl awr- 

■id gMMtinw plaoad at tha foot of aach 

!• femiiiatA ti|g labour both a€ tha 

■anra to interaat tba 



, in Bif opfauoa, 

kuMla of •ffij ' 



Prmeiftlti WmL 



mf, graalljr tecdllaU tha labour both of tba 
taacber ami achnlAr, and larra to interaat tba 
miwi of tha latter, m tha aegoiiitioa of kM>«r- 
ledrn. Tba alatitWBl tablaa are aiaa traiaabto, 
ana Iba appaodu larrea as a Jtey (o the whole 
" whioh nodan It oMBOlete. It la a book 
aho oljnba plaead ki the 

ROBKET KERR. 
Bi§k Sekoolt^aU, 

Jhat laift, 184& 
^ ^Ob. 

Otmtkmm >-l have eiaminad with can the 
ManuaL" The ehaateaeaa or 

..^ amphdty of a^ in the artidaa 

aooonpaajnaff the Conatitatioii, highly laoonn- 
BMnd ita Qee as a acbool-book. 

Tha marginal eMrciaea art a new and lib- 
portent feature, which, I am oonTinoedf wiU 
aid the teacher veir much in hit arduooa lir 
boon, bf exdting the pupils to inTeatigate and 

' . This arrangement will also enalile 

, br easf and gradual itepa, to obtain a 

gnat ooounaod of language. 

1 hope, therefore, it may receive t oocolft- 

tkm ouaunensoFate to ita meiila. ^ 

D. A. HOUJNOSHEAD, 
Si u Um cl tir tfaUUnn and BOkt-lMltru M Of 
ITMMniAaMblivfc&hM^JBatt. 



IIUI7 



hi the fotegoiag 



JAMCS HARSHAW. 
ffvi. Pub. AM. N». 9. 



Orm, Bliai ^ C». 



14,184& 



Omtlemm:—! have examined PreaideiBt 
BorMgh^ "Commentarr on the Constitation 
of the United Stetea." 1 consider ft the beet 
work of the kind extant; and it is, beyond a 
doubt, admirably adapted to the ose of schools. 
The style is neat, perspicouns and elegant; 
and the marginal exercises will be found to 
confor a benefit similar to that derived from 
the study of the ancient hmguagea. I ahall 
introdnoe the book into my actiool eailiy in 
September nexL ,«,^™- 

D. JONES. 

iVte. OaasMBl ^cadMv, SMtaw Avwl, iMf. 



doiribt,) PpsaidentBnrtoigh hae nqoeetionably 
accomplished a moat laadable weriL Hia 
questions are well adapted to the suhject 
matter, and will have the eSbct of drawing 
the mind of the youngest leaxner to it ; while 
his margimd dxerciaee cannot foil to achieve 
that which eveiy teacher foela to be a desid9i»- 
tnm. to wit, the neana of eomMHiag nqpiii to 
attend to the impMt of wordsL As tlie beat 
proof of my entira a{q>robatiaa of the work, I 
ahall take the first opportunity to otvanoe a 
elaaa with that aa a text-book. ^^^ 

U. SPENCER, 



I 



UM,1B4& 
Jlimr9.0ri9P,Saiot^Co. 

Omikmm.—l have, with great plewnre, 
examinedthe -American Manual." and am 
Dreparadto say that it is every thing it purports 
tobeT The design and exectttMW are both ad- 
mirable. If It be deeitmble that oar civU du- 
ties aid nlations ahould form a sutqect uf 
stndf in elementaiy schools, tend that they 
ahould, I presume, no one will pretend to 



leoidudly 



inthenbovn 



BENJAMIN 6. FRY, 
^ 0mm AaMk fltoMMPy, No. 30 



Mu$n.Grm,Baiot^Qk 

1 have critically examined the Amenean 
MannaL Having taken much pains in asoer- 
teining the true tenor of the republicaa insti- 
totioas of my adopted <!onntry, I had provioaalv 
lead the lesriing nathirtB on govemnaeBt with 
much aattsfoettott, bat I have not met with aqy 
work ia any langnage. that ao elenrly, eo con- 
cisely, and so beauufoUy canv<qrs to tbs mind, 
the principles of political scioBoe. The nur- 
ginal exercises aOord much and valnable ee- 
sistance to the foreinier in aotniiing a know- 
ledge of the English language. Theexercieee 
alao afibnl to the mental powers a sinukur dis- 
cipline that is obtained in studying the ancient 
rlsBsin The questiuos are ao remarkably 
well adapted to the snbieot. that, while they 
asaii« the teacher, they alao lead the papib to 
naeoa and reflect fat themaelvea. 

I hope the Mannal wUl be not only nnnein- 
idly nsad in Aoserica, but alao in Europe. 
A. FRBfTAG. L.L. D. 

JWmmt ^ Modtm Langtiag n m Me Ge»- 
trai im Sckool, and iff Gtrman m SL 



3Qa,181& 
MBurt. Grim. ^^Owt f 0». 

I have carefttlly examined the American 
Manual. The general plan in pnttingquestiona 
to make the pupils see the cause and result, is 
the same that I myself have pursued for many 
years past, and I need hardly say that the 
work meets my most unqualified approTal. 

The conciseness and beauty of the style, the 
nnequalled excellence of the marginal exer- 
daes in drawing out the mind, and thoroughly 
disciplining the mental powera, and traiiiing 
the pupils to reason with nccnracy and praci- 
ston, randera it, in my (^nnion, the oest echool- 

took extant. _._ . .^ ^w o 

1 fh*^^ introdnoe the work mto the Seminaij 
over which 1 preside at the commencement of 
the next aessioo. p. R. ASffTON. 

FfftkbeiomArdkSt. 

pUfaKlebAis, J^SO. 1S4& 

I havn examined the American Manuid, and 
hrartily concur with Professor Aahton in re- 
gaid to ita metits, and ahall alao introduce it 



Ml^ 



KEOOHHK NDATIONS. 



ri«7 tM of tit MlMr work wUck hu tot 
ttuHT ■» DMio*. It to IwibIt iduAad 10 tl 
mnb erf cliiMnh !■ fcwilW**, pnp.1* in eu 
noB KbwlB, kod awlnili m nisur hdib 
nti; it ■ ■Ian wwllf wLl rtlmlat *< 1 toaffih 
vnlBrfiiniBHit ud DBtnetlH to odnltB 
■T^iUn lOHNALLBtf, 



S. C. BlIOOMi^ 



laM bH (ilMid >bi ln uf i M H IIDd« ds^ 
obJlrtlJoii- Hie vnanmnx of Lta* luok ■ 
hkE h (nulr la bdlluu Uii libmr of in- 

Lhat tM w«ta H tM bea of anr s«t pnuMied 
4 pitnliDlfl untnu nopfli iwnJ^ h ana 
■tkTthiHWKh knowMia <«lh° pnndidii of 



.B^wkalftl. A. H,, 1 lhlii™l^grJi?[^nnr 
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I I iIikQ OtnidaaillHilBt. 
iViKvoJ af fViiiLtlMhd. 

Tia* MdP Pm i jHpft r, BI a prapar 
l« aa a cituan (J Ihl taitad 



:!> Mirtt jUwIoii «d (MM 



dvra'ilia'iimMiH- tl* nUuc £«£ 

™ Wi^i^ PwPf'^, • «* "Woli "Jill ha 
fnudTof wntx fuoe la tiu anooL aod » a 
ciaawUf imiB m impcinaiicia and -^"- 
bi aar nadist bo^ UiaBdid (Or KhDU 



idi» tff GCfliHctiii|[ as 
th TeAaction and nw 



K, ^^IBMu- 



(iSfuMli^ 
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RECOlfllENDATIONS. 






TlM MaoMl ii aa tatvalimUe work, idai 
Mv Mlaotadlo Um b mi how <lMiciMd.uMl 
ttatouiaot tea to "iMto u inUrMt ia tks 
iff'««-T^ 0^ oar taagMn." 

It MMdt bat »jwraiflo a doe 
of Ma marita. Tho poUof of tko 
aaa aorar daaoawl to a modlom ataafdaid if oar 
footh iMvaolaoail ia thair haada iur atndljrtlM 



tfuUUm 



II wiNdd f{iv*a BM fraat 
MasMl niiulaoad ialo all tha 




OcOaaittfaflkcriKoN. 
Thte Manoal of Mr. BoriaMili la, ia oar 



o|)iiiMo« tha owMt xahiabto arauol book tlwt 




wMoaifaiT 

a aoat aualarj iaflaaaoa opon Iho 
minda of tha yoaaf , in randarinf mora paifeck 
and thoroofh thair ooooaptioM of tha philoao- 
phjr of GovenuBenL Tba valoiMa ataharioal 
tablaa givoa m tho ■imeariir, irhinh tha aathor 
aoat hiavo baaa at rarj araat cara and trooUa 
to collact, will ba not oaujr oaoAii to tha yoong; 
bat moat, we think, randar tha woik of tho 
graataat vnlna to bo w naw bmo, and to all who 
would haTB infonnation on nearlj avaiything 
which partaina to Oofaramant, Cominaroa, 
Mechaajoi, Sdanoa, the Arta, £iporta, Hia- 
tory, and ^^vrj nieciea of atatiatical knowladaa. 
Aa a achool book, the valoa of the ManaaTia 
moch increaaed bjr the Cm* that nnmerooa 
qaeations are giTon in an oniqaa niaiKinal ar- 
raofement, by which the akiU of the pnpila ia 
much axerciaad in mantatl/ tracinf the aanlo^ 
of afnooymr, thoa randeiing peribot their 
knowledffa of the langoaga. 

The AflMrionn Mannal oannok Cul to eom- 
inand fenend fitvour, and will be a very oaefal 
•oattintioa to "achoola, academieai and the 
public." 

JBMraef >l«n ttc Cknrt* nMn. 

The American Haanal moat baoome vaiy 
popalar, and Auniah perfaapa a nodal ibr 
ichool booka opon other auliiecta. 



Ecfnad yVxm Ac Balttnorv PafrtolL 



For the traintnr of yoath, the 
Manual ia one of the beat booka we haTo erer 
met with. TheefiaotofiUoaaiatoaendfiMrth 
the American ettiien well inatrocted in tha 
doctrinea and dutiea that appertain to hia high 
character, and prepared for the perfwmanoe 
of the ObUgationa required of him by the go- 
▼erament m' hia ooantrr. For the aooomplMh- 
mant of thia important object, the Manual ia 
well adapted ; aettinff forth, aa it does, the 
■cioDce of covemment, and paitioulaily the 
featoros of the American goTemment, in plain 
and temlltor terma. Theeflectof itaeztenaive 
uaa moat be to elovate our "■*»«fTi chancter, 



hrpiapaiiiif theAaeerionabeftonatthe part 
of a a o rei a^ pi citiaen, either in the plaee of 
nnthority aa an oflloer, or aa a ptivate indiri- 
doal: and the American girl fiw ennnciatian at 
the nreaide of the priaciiMea of true pntrjotaun 
aadTiitoe. 
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The Manoal 
marginal 
waroa 



to the foang tyro in ha 

eTBiy deairable Iheility to- 

the anbject-matter well. 



fnKk AcXmActm Ofiw wt. 

We hare met with nothmg in the Manoal 
that ahoold give odbnoe either to the liberal 
Chriatian or the enlightened politician; bat 
with much, venr much, which both muat 
heartily command. The principlea incolcated 
are aoond, and tend to the improrement of 
the heart aa wen aa the enlighlennwt of tte 



It advocatea the rifhta and privOera of ttw 
people, aala forth, in atroag and vivid oolouza, 
their daUea,and Uuoaghoat ezhihiti and illoa- 
tratee tha paiamoont neoeaaiW of popular 
ednontion, and of the miiniinai d^P^g j^ of 
»wled^ 



Kgtmemf a Leikr fircm BarUm W.Btath^L. 
JL JX,jor wumg yean Secntan qf the Board 
of Saool C m mian oim t of Ndaon Cotmtjft 



The aathor haa. in my opinion, prapond a 
work which ahooU be introduced into aH oar 
adiodla and aeminariea of learning, and placed 
in the handa of every citizen : the oomprehen- 
aive view of politica whien the American 
Manual preaenta, ita excellent commentanr on 
the Conatitution, the dear ezpoaitioa or the 
dutiea of magiatratea and voters, the high 
tone of nwiml aantiment which it oontainB, 
with the ezcellent arrangement and plan of 
the wMk, admirably fita it to meet the wanta 
of all in appreciating .and onderetanding the 
real natara of the bond of oar glorioua Be- 
publio. 



JBxtrttet qf a Uaer /root Prnfia$or Skktr. 

The author haa evidently expended much 
labour and raaaardi upon the work. The 
youth of our ooontiy cannot foil to aoquire 
throogh it a oomideta knowledge of the form 
of our government, the troe cauaa of oor 
power, fH-oaparity, and hapnineaa aa a nation, 
and which, being baaed on the intelligenoe of 
the people, they cannot too vrell unaentand. 
The character, nature, and hiatoiy of oar go- 
vernment are preaented in a clear and auo- 
cfait manner, and with the marginal ezercteea 
(a moat excellent feature in the book), and 
valuable atatiatical tablaa in the appendix, 
which alone make the work high^ aeeful to 
every buaineaa man in the Union. The Ame- 
rican Manual altogether ia juat anch a work 
as I ahbald like to see in Um handa of every 
teacher and aCholar in our male and fomale 



^ ^ BDWARD A- SUSKER, 

ABlool,qf&MR0r«L 



POPULAR AND CHEAP BOOKS. 

Particularly suitable fbr Family Llliraries. 

PUBLISHEDBY 

GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
HOb 14 BTortli Fourth Street miadelphla. 

AKD FOfi BALE B7 BOOSSSLLEfiS AlTD OOUNTHT MBBaKaJNTS GBNE- 

RALLY Zir THE UNITED STATES. 



<* Spvcates nnm is a Nation^ loeaUh, and promotes the happiness of mankiiid.*' 

*. .. ■ — ■ — . .- 

At this time, when the press is teeming with so much nonsensical trashi 
tending to corrupt, not only the literary taste, but the morals of the people, 
parents and their children will be pleased to find so niany valuable works 
to be procured at almost any bookstore in the country. Their perusal will 
tend to restore the mind to a true idea of life, its dignity, its duty and its 
destiny. The reading of the following books will exalt the mind, and 

Surify the affections, and awaken to Vne many a fresh and noble thought 
lat now lies buried. ^^ The great business of man is, to improve ms 
mind and govern his maimers.'^ 

THE LIFE or GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, 

BY ROBERT T, CONRAD, Esq., 

WITH AN ORIGINAL AND ACCURATE PORTRAIT, 

And degaiU illuatrations of the Baitleg of Fort Harrison, Okec'iAo'heo, Pah 
AltOf Eesaca de la Falma, Mtmierey and Buena Vista, 

Comprising ample details of his early life and public and private career, 

derived from the most authentic and accurate sources. 
» . ' 

tn a large and elegant volume, l^hno. 

1^ The Life of this dtstingnished General from the eloquent pen of Judj^e Conndj 
of Philadelphia. The subject, the author, the times and the circumstances, aU 
combing to render such a work eminently popular ; and all who want a complete- 
history of his Life for their libraries, will do well to say, in ordering, GRIGG. 
ELLIOT & CO/S Edition. 



aESffiRAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF, 12mo. 

Sllttsti'ateTi toftb ^octtaas. 

In pR$:s8, and will shortly be published, 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF; 

CONTAININa 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GENERALS TAYLOR, WORTH, WOOL, BOTLXR. 
» AND ALL THE DISTINGUISHED OFFICERS OF THE 

t PRESENT WAR. 

^(Sr These editions will be the Tery best published in this country and will b« 
beantifully illustrated. 
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JBSIPinS'S (FlAfliri) VORKI. 

Bt th» ult» WILLIAM WHI8T0N, A.M. 

Fhm Uu UuL London editum, compUUj andtheordy readabU editian published 

in this country. 

km t Bfttter ofconrie, erery family in onr country has a copy of the Holy Bible 
•-«Bd M the pretumption it, the ffreater portion often coosnit it> pagee, we take 
tiie Jiberty of nyiiig to all tboie Uiat do, that the peroaal of the writings of Joae- 
pbaa will be fooad very intereating and inatrncting. 

A.1 thoee who wiah to poeaeea a beaatifal and correct copy of tbte inTalnaUe 
werky would do well to porchaae thia edition. It ia for aale at all the principal 
bookatorea in the United Statea, by country merchanta generaHy in the Soothea 
Md Western SUtes. 



SAT'S POLITICAL ECONOHT. 

A Treatise on Political Economy, or the Production, Distribntion, and 
Consaniptlon of Wealth. By Jean Baptiste Say. Fifth American edi- • 
Cion, with Additional Notes, bj C. C. Biddle, Esq., in 1 yol. 8yo. 

It would be beneficial to onr country if all thoaa who iwe aapinng to officep 
were required by their cooatituenta to be converaant with the pages of Say. 

The diatinguiahed biographer of the author, in noticing this work, obserresy 
'* Happily for acience he commenced that study which forms the basis of his admi» 
table treatiae on Politiad Economy, a work which not only improved under his 
liand with every ancceaaive edition, but has been traadated iate most t>f the SSuro* 
peen lango^es." 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of Say, observes, that '' he is 
the moat popolar, and perhapa the most aUe writer oa PolHioat ScmioiBys since 
the time of Smith." 



BENNErr S (Rev. John) LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
On a Tariety of subjects calculated to improre the heart, to form the man- 
nera, and enlighten the understanding. " That onr Daughters may ba 
as polished corners of the Temple." 

The pabliabera sincerely hope, (/or tlu happjntss ^ msnAxn^,) that a eopy of this 
valuable little work will he found the companioa of every young lady, as mnch of 
the happineaa of every family depends on the proper cultivation of the female mind. 

BURDER'S VILLAGE SERMONS. 

Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Doctrines of the 
Grospel; intended for the Use of Families, Sunday Schools, or compa- 

* nies assemhled for religious instruction in country villages. By George 
Burder. To which is added, to each Sermon, a short Prayer, with 
some General Prayers for Families, Schools, &o., at the end of the 
work. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Theae aennona, which are characterized by a beantiful aimplicity, the entire 
abaence of controveray, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many 
and large editiona, and been tranalated into several of the continental languages. 
** They have alto been the honored means not only of converting many individnala, 
t»at also of introducing the Gospel into districts, and even into pariah chorcheay 
where before it was comparatively vnknown.'' 

« Thia work taWj deserves the immortality it has atfifined." 
' This is a fine library edition of thia invaluable work, and nrfaea we aay that it 
ehOttld be found in the possession of every fiunily, we only reiterate the sentiments 
and aincere wishes of all who take a deep intecest ia the eternal welfare of mai^ 
jdnd. 
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HBW SOna BOOK. 

Ciigg's Southern and Western Songster; being a chouse coUeotion of the 
most Fafihlonable Songs, many of which are original, in 1 vol. 18mo. 

Great care wm taken in the aelection, to admit no eong that containedy in the 
•lighteat degree, any indelicate or improper allasiona, and with great propriety it 
may claim the title of « The Parlor Song Book or Songster.'* The immortal 
Shakapeare obaerre^^ "> 

** The man that hadi not mnaic in himaelf. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet aonnda, 
In At lor trtnioM> etratagems, and spcula*'' 

FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS. 

Adapted to Family Worship, and Tables for the regular Reading of the 
Scriptures. By Kev. S. C. Winchester, A. M., late Pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and the Presbyterian Church at 
Natchez, Miss. 1 vol. i2mo. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 

Which are in Daily Use : taken from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish 
and Italian Languages; together with a copious coUection ot Law 
Maxims and Law Terms. Translated into English, with illustrations, 
historical and idiomatic. Sixth American edition, corrected with addi- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

In preparing this sixth edition for the press, care has been taken to give the 
work a thoroQgh roTision^ to correct some errors which had before escaped notice, 
and to insert many additional Qaotations, Law maxims and Law terms. In this 
state it is offered to the public in the stereotype form. This little work should 
find its way into every fkmily library. 

TBB ABKBRZOAXr OHSSTBRriBZ.!!. 

Or, "Youth's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honor, and Distinction," &o.; 
containing also a complete Treatise on the art of Carving. 

'<We most cordially recommend the American Chesterfield to general atten- 
tion; but to young persons particularly, as one of the best works of the kind that 
'has OTor been published in this country. It cannot be too highly appreciated, nqr 
Its perusal be nnprodnctive of satisfaction and usefulness.'* 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

By way of Abstract, to which is added, a Discourse under the title of an 
Afler-Thought, by Sir Roger L'Estrange, Knt. A new fine edition, 1 
vol. 18mo. 
A copy of this Taluable little work should be found in every family library, 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK. 

Or, Practical Hints from a Father to his Daughter. 1 vol. 18mo. 

This is one of the most practical and truly valuable treatises on the culture and 
discipline of the female mind, which has hitherto been published in this country, 
and the publishers are very confident, from the great demand for this invaluable 
little work, that ere long it will be found in the library of every young lady. 

GOIiDSBflTH'S ANIBf ATED~irATirRE. 

In 2 vols. Bvo.j beantifally Illustrated with 385 Plates. 

** Goldsmith can never be made obsolete while delicate genius, exquisite feel- 
ing, fine invention, the most harmonious metre, and the happiest diction are at all 
valued.*' 

This is a work that should be in the library of every family, being written by 
one of the most talented authors in the English language. 
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THE WORKS OF lAURENCE 9TKBNB. 
it 1 TOL Bto., wiin a Life of the Author, written by himself, and a Portrait 

The beautiei of thii tathor are «o well known, and his errors in style and 
eipreMion ao few and far between, that one reads with renewed delight his deli- 
cate terns, fcc. 

SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

KLXeAHTLT FRIVTBO, AVD UiriFOBK IN BVtB AHD STIUB. 

The following editions of Standard British Poets are illaetrated with nn- 
merotts steel engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. • 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo , including all his Suppressed and Attributed Poems; 
with 6 beautiful engravings. 

9^ This edition has been carefully compared with the reeent London edition 
of Mr. Murray, and made complete by the addition of more than fifty pages of 
poems heretofore unpublished in England. Among these there are a number that 
naye never appeared in any American edition ; and the publishers beliere they 
are warranted in saying, that this is the most compute edition of Lord Byron*» 
Poetical Worki ever published in the United Sutes. 

COWPER AND THOMSON^S PROSE AND POETICAL WORK& 

Complete in 1 vol. 8vo., including two hundred and fifty Letters, and 
sundry Poems of Cowper, never before published in this country; and 
of Thomson a new and interesting Memoir, and upwards of twenty 
new Poems, for the fir^t time printed from his own Manuscripts, taken 
from a late edition of the Aldine Poets now publishing in London; 
with 7 beautiful engravings. 

The distinguished Professor Silliman, speaking of this edition, observes, '* I am 
as much gratified by the elegance and fine taste of your edition, as by the noble 
tribete of genius and moral excellence which these delightful authors have left for 
all future generations; and Cowper, especially, is not less conspicuous as a tme 
Christian moralist and teacher, than as a poet of great power and exquisite taste." 



TIE FOETIGAL WORKS OF BDIS. EEMANS. 

Complete in 1 vd, Svo.; with 7 beauijfid engravings, 

if^ This is a new and complete edition, with a splendid engraved likeness of 
Mrs. Hemans on steel, and contains all the poems in the last London and Ameri* 
can editions. With a Critical Preface by Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. 

" As no work in the English language can be commended with moreeonfidencey 
it will argue bad taste in a female in this country to be without a complete edition 
of the writings of one who was an honor to her sex and to humanity, and whose 
productions, from first to last, contain no syllable calculated to call a blush to the 
cheek of modesty and virtue. There is, moreover, in Mrs. Hemans' poetry a 
moral purity, and a religious feeling, which commend it, in an especial manner, 
to the discriminating reader. No parent or guardian will be under the necessity 
of imposing restrictions with regard to the free perusal of every production ema- 
nating from this gifled woman. There breathes throughout the whole a most 
eminent exemption from impropriety of thought or diction ; and there is at times 
a pensiveness of tone, a winning sadness in her more serious compositions, which 
tells of a soul which has been lifted from the contemplation of terrestrial things^ 
to divine communings with beings of a purer world." 
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THE POEtlCAL WOHJCS OP nOGEKS, CAMPBELL, MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMB, AND KIRK WHITE. 

Complete in 1 voL Svo. ; with 6 beautiful engravings. 

MH-TON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS' POETICAL 

WORKS. 

Complete in 1 vol. Svo. ; with 6 beautiful engravings. 

HEBER, POLLOK, AND CRABBE'S POETICAL WORK& 
Complete in 1 toI. 8ro.; with 6 beautiful engravings. 

A writer in fli« Boaton Traveler holds the following lasf iitge ifith reference to 
Ihefle valuable editions :— 

Mr. Editor-^l wish, without any idea of pnfling, to say a word or two upon the 
<* Library of kngiish Poets" that iS' now published at Philadelphia, by Grigg h 
Elliot; it is certainly, taking into oonsideration the elegant manner in which it is 
printed, snd the reasonable price at which it is afforded to purchasers, the best 
edition of the modern British Poets that has ever been published in this country. 
£ach volume is an octave of about 600 pages, double eelumos, stereotyped, and 
accompanied with fine engravings, and biographical sketches, and most of them 
are reprinted from Galiagnani's French edition. As to its value we need only 
mention that it eontaias the entire works of Montgomery, Gray, Beattie, Collins^ 
Byron, Cowper, Thomson, Milton, Young, Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hemans» 
Heber, Kirk White, Crabbe, the Miscellaneous Works or Goldsmith, and other 
martyrs of the lyre. The publishers are doing a great service by their publication, 
and their volumes are almost in as great 'demand as the fashionable novels of the 
day, and they deserve to be so, for they are certainly printed in a style superior 
to that in which we have before had the works of the Knglish Poets.>> 

No library can be considered complete without a copy of t\ke above beautilhl 
and cheap editions of the English Poets, and persons ordering all or any of them 
will please say Grigg, Elliot & Co.'s illustratea editions. 

HIND'S POPULAR SYSTEM OF FARMERY. 

Taught on a new and easy plan, being a Treatise on all the Diseases and 
AccidenU to which the Horse is liable. With considerabia additions 
and improvements; adapted particularly to this country, by Thomas M. 
Smith, Veterinary Surgeon', and Member of the London Veterinary 
Medical Society. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

MASON'S POPULAR SYSTEM OF FARUJEBY* 

Comprising a General Descriptioo of the noble and useful animal, the 
Horse, together with the quickest and simplest mode of fattening; 
necessary treatment while undergoing excessive fatigue, or on a jour- 
ney; the consiruction and management of Stables^ diCTexeat marks for 
ascertaining the Age of a Horse : also, a concise Account of the Di6- 
eases to which the Horse is subject: with such remedies as long expe- 
rience has proved to be effectual. &y Riohard Mason, M. D., formerly 
of Stirrey Co., Va. Ninth edition, with additions. To which is added 
a Prize Essat/ on Hiules, and An Appendiy: containing Observations aud 
Recipes for the cure of most of the common distempers incident to 
Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c. &c. 
Selected from different authors. Also, an Addenda^ cbntaiuipg Annals 
of the l\irf, American Stud Book, Rules for Training) Radng, ^c. 

The publishers have received numerous flattering notices of the ^reat prtQtiOid 
value of these works. The distinguished editor of the American Farmer, speak- 
ing of them, observes — '< We cannot too highly recomme|id those hooksp and 
therefore advise every owner of a horse to obtain them." 
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THE STOCK RAISER'S MANUAL. 

A Guide to the Raising and Improvment of Cattle, being aTreati^ on their 
firaeds, Management, and Diseases. By W. Yonalt, author of a " Trea- 
tiM OD the Horse/' with numerous illustrations. Complete in 1 rd. 8vo. 
This work will be found of the greatest importance to farmers and cattle raisers 

Ihroafhoat the United Sutes, and should be in the possession of every farmer, as 

k w the meet complete work on this subject ever published. 



VHAmnrS AHBBICAI SABSENER. 

* Ninth edition, much improved. In 1 voi. 8vo. 

TUa if an in^aloable work to all who wish to obtain any information on die siih- 
Jeet of GUrdeniag in all its Tarioni branches. 



GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO'S 

RURAL REGISTER AND ALMANAC 

For 1848: to be contlniied Anniially. 

For Ikrmers and gardeners it is invaluable, giving full directions for all their 
work Ibr every monu in the year, and for all the States in the Union. There is 
no work ever published that contains so much usefiil and valuable information in 
•o cheap and convenient a form ; and we do say that no fanner or gardener, who 
Is worth a «bit," should be without one. There is no pursuit in which more real 
rational enjoyment and comfort will follow to an indastrious man than Horticoi- 
Inral employments. 

BOOK OF POLITENESS. 

Tha Gentleman and Lady's Book of Politeness and Propriety of Deport- 
ment Dedicated to the Youth of both sexes. By Madame Celaait 
Tnmilated from the Sixth Paris edition, enlarged and improved. Fifth 
American edition. 



THE BEAUTIES OF HISTORY. 

Or* Examples of the Opposite Effects of Virtue and Vice, for the use of 

Families. 1 vol. 12mo., with plates. 

'< After a careful eiamination of this book, we can conscientiously recommend 
it to parents and teachers as a most meritorious performance. There are here 
collected, within a narrow compass, the most striking examples of individual Thrtoe 
and Tice which are spread forth on the pages of history, or are recorded in per- 
■oaal biography. The noblest precepts are recommended for the guidance of 
youth } and in the most impressive manner is he taught to conquer the degrading 
impulses which lower the standard of the human character. We have not Iatel]f 
met with a volume which, in design and execution, seemed so acceptable as this. 
The book, moreorer, is handsdmely got up, and illustrated with wood engrav- 
ings." 



TIE GLERBTMAN'S ASSISTANT. 

Or, Ckude in Reading the Liturgy; containing Directions for Readins Ccn^ 
rectly with the Pronunciation. By Rev. W. H. Odenheimer^ of Phila- 
delphia. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 




LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 

In one vol. 12mo., with 100 Illustrations. 

** Life of Rear Admiral John Paul Jones," kc, fcc, by James Hamilton. The 
work is compiled from his original journals and correspondence; and includes an 
account of his services in the American Revolution, and in the war between the 
Russians and Turks in the Black Sc»i. There is scarcely any Naval Hero of any 
age who combined in his character so much of the adventurous, skilful and daring, 
as Paul Jones. The incidents of his life are almost as startling and absorbing as 
those of romance. His achievements during the American Revolution— the fight 
between the JSon Homme Richard and SeropiSy tiie most desperate naval action en 
record, and the alarm into which, with so small a force, he threw the coasts of 
England and Scotland, are matters comparatively well known to Americans ; but 
the incidents of his subsequent career have been veiled in obscurity, which is dis- 
sipated by this Biography. A book like this, narrating the actions of such a man, 
ought to meet with an extensive sale, and become as popular as Robinson Cruioe 
in fiction, or Weems* Life qf Marion and Wathington, and similar books in fact. 
It contains 400 pages-^has a handsome portrait and medallion likeness of Jones, 
and is illustrated with numerous original wood engravings of naval scenes and 
distinguished men with whom he was familiar. 

L. 6. Curtis, Esq., editor of The Commercial, Cincinnati, Ohio, speaking of thif 
work, &c., observes: — ** Life of Rear Admiral Paul Jones, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravuigs from original drawings." This book we prize above any in our 
possession. John Paul Jones was truly an extraordinary man. He had the honor 
to hoist with his own hands the flag of freedom, the first time it was displayed in 
the Delaware, and in afler life declared that he attended it with veneration ever 
afler. To Paul Jones the honor of raising up an American navy belongs. He wai 
the first commander in the world who made the proud flag of England "come 
down." His life, as printed by Messrs. Grigg, Elliot & Co., should be in the 
hands of every intelligent American. 



WALKER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY DICTIONARY. 

NEW EDITION* 

^ROH NEW STEREOTYPE PLATES, GREATLY IMPROVED, AND PRINTED 

ON WHITE PAPER. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English language^ 
in which the meaning of every word is explained, and the sound of 
every syllable distinctly shown. To which are prefixed an Abstract of 
English Pronunciation, and Directions to Foreigners for Acquiring a 
Knowledge of the Use of this Dictionary. By John Walker, author of 
"Elements of Elocution," "Rhyming Dictionary," &c. &c. Abridged 
for the use of Schools, by an American Citizen. 

P. S. This is a new edition, on fine paper, and improved in printing and bind- 
ing. Parents and Teachers will please examine and order Grigg, Elliot & Co.'a 
Improved Edition. v 

An eminent writer^ and a good judge of the valae of Dictionaries, observes ai 
follows: — 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Grigg, Elliot & Co., No. 14 
North Fourth Street, a copy of their new and handsome edition of Walker's Criti- 
cal Pronouncing Dictionary for Schools. The present edition is decidedly the 
best and most .convenient we have ever seen, both in regard to the size of the 
type on which it is printed, and the style and form in which it is issued. It has been 
«got up" in a handsome and substantial manner, expressly for schools — has been 
greatly improved and made better in every respect for teachers and scholars. All 
teachers who have any regard for their eyes and the eyes of their scholars, would 
find it to their advantage to use this edition, printed as it is from new stereotype 
plates and on clean white paper. The edition is for sale by booksellers and coun- 
try merchants generally throughout the United States. 
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wauof raanaAEnm pmramnHno mcnnif art. 

or ONE VOL. ROYAL 8tO. 

Thw Ttlnable work baa met with the moflt fsTorable reception from the Ameri- 
can pablie« It cMrtaina more words than the 8to. edition c»r Webster, and has the 
pronenciatioB attaebed acoordiag to the beet aothorities, which is a ^erj inport- 
aat addttioii, and renders the work nach mora desirable for general use and 
refbreace than of any of the large dictionaries now in-nse. Ne man of basineas 
•r tkmUj should be without this Talnable Dictionary. 

I The same work abridged, in 1 toI. 12mo., we have jest pablished also, which 
will be foond an inTaluable elass book for academies, seminaries, and higher order 
•f scboolsi as well as an important companion to the edaoatien of every yoong 



BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

Of Animals. Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, illustrated with nvme- 
joiis and oeautiftil engravings. By John Btgland, author of a '^ View 
of the World," *< Letters on Universal History,'' &c. Complete in 1 
Tol. 12mo. 



«^ This work is particularly adapted for the use of Schools and Fsmilies. 
forming the roost elegantly written and complete work on the sutgect of Natural 
History ever published, and is worthy of the special attention of the teachers of 
•11 our schools and academies. 



BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS 
Illustrated with 12 beautifully colored engravings. 

BIGLAND'S HISTORY OF BIRD& 
Illustrated with 12 beautifully colored engravings 



By Shoberl, with 12 colored plates. 

These works are got up in a very superior style, and well deserre an introdoc- 
tion to the shelves oC every family library, as they are very interesting, and par- 
ticularly adapted to the juvenile class of readers. 



6RIMSHAWS POPULAR HISTORIES. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRAfltES^ 

^RIMSHAWS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Recently brought up by the author to the present lime. 
Also, Questions adapted to the above History; and a Key, adapted to tha 
Questions, for the use of Teachers and Families. 

GRIMSHAWS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Recently brought up by the author to the present time. 
Also, Questions adapted to the above Histopr; and a Key, adapted to the 
Questions, for the use of Teache]» and families. 

GRIMSHAW'S IMPROVED EDITION OF GOLDSMITH^S HISTORY 

OF GREECE, 

With a Vocabulary of the Proper Names contained in the work, and the 
Prosodial Accents, in conformity with the Pronnnciation of Lempriere. 

Also, Questions adapted to the above History; and a Key, adapted to the 
Questions, for the use of Teachers and Families, 
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JRIMSHAW'S IMPBOVED EDITION OF GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY 

OF ROME. 

Revised and Corrected; and a Yocabulaiy of Proper Names appended^ 
with Prosodial Marks to assist in their Pronunciation. 

Also, Questions adapted to the above History; and a Key, adapted to the 
Queetiona, for the use of Teachers and Families. 

GRIMSHAWS HISTORY OF FRANCE, with Key and Questions. 
GRIMSHAW^S HISTORY AND UFE OF NAPOLEON. 

The editor of the North American ReTiew, speaking of these Hittoriesy ob* 
■erves, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we do not remember to 
have seen any one more deserving approbation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of 
the United States. It is a small voUime, and a great deal of matter is brought 
into a narrow space ; bat the author has succeeded so well in the construction of 
his periods, and the arrangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brefity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the author's reflections are 
freqaently such as to make the facts more impressive, and lead the youthful mind 
to observe causes and consequences which might otherwise have been overlooked* 
As a school book it may justly be recommended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally to his other historical 
-works. They are each nearly of the ssme size as the one just noticed, and de- 
•igned for the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

The History of England is an original composition ; but the Grecian and Roman 
Histories are Goldsmith's, improved by Grimshaw, in which he has corrected the 
typographical errors with which the later editions of Goldsmith's Abridgement! 
■o much abound ; and removed any grossness in language, which, in some few 
instances, render these valuable compends less useful in the schools to which 
yonth of both sexes resort. He has also added a Vocabulary of Proper Names, 
accentuated, in order to show their right pronunciation, which is a valuable ap- 
pendage to the History. 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well-digested Tables of 
Questions, for the benefit of Pupils, and also with Keys to the same, for the con- 
venience of Teachers. 

GRIMSHAW'S LADIES' LEXICON, 

And Parlor Companion; cootaining nearly every word, in the Englifih 
language, and exhibiting the plurals of nouns and the participles of 
verbs: being also particularly adapted to the use of Academies and 
Schools. By William Grimshaw, Esq. 

In the Nashville Republican, we observe the following notice of this very vsefiil 
book :— 

In recommending the " Ladies' Lexicon,'' therefore, to all our readers, male 
and female, who have ever experienced the difficulties which it is so admirably 
calculated to remedy, we but do an ordinary act of justice to the author and pub- 
lisher. We consider the ** Ladies' Lexicon," and recommend it to our readers aa 
a work that possesses superior claims on their attention and patronage. 

THE GENTLEMEN'S LEXICON. 

Or, Pocket Dictionary: containing nearly every word in the English Ian- 

fuage, and exhibiting the plursds'of nouns and the participles of verbs: 
eing also particularly adapted to the use of Academies and Schools. 
By William Grimshaw. 

The public are again indebted to the talents of Mr. Grimshaw, for the very use- 
ful books which he has called <<The Ladies' and Gentlemen's Lexicons." The 
peculiarity and advantages of these works may be collected from the following 
portion of the preface :— 
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They di(r«r fttMu til precaiftiig works of the kiid in Akr, thttt Ui^ eiMnt tb« 
pinraia of all nouns which are not formed by the mere addition of the letter f, 
an<l also the participles of every verb now generally nsed, and unless accompa^ 
nird by a particular caution. No word has been admitted which is not now of 
polite or popular use; and no word has been excluded which is required either in 
epistolatory composition or conversation. 

In civinir the above extracts we take occasion to say, that teachers will find the 
"Ladies' and Gentlemen's Lexicons** works admirably adapted to take tho place, 
with advanta{;e to their pupils, of the different works recently put into th^ hands 
under the name of Kxpositors, &c. 

i^ The above work has been introduced as a Classbook into many of oar 
•eademies and sehools, with great approbation. 



Rnschenberger's First Books of Natural History. 

FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND FAIOLIES. 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

For the use of Schools and Families; with 45 illustrations. 1 rol. 12ma 

This is a most valuable work, by Dr. Rnsehenberger: and moot admirably aro 
the plates, representing all the different parts of the body, deao. It is cheap 
and every parent should place one in tbo hands of his ohUdreiiir— iV. Y» Heraid, 

DR. RUSCIIENBERGER^S ELEMENTS OF MAMMALOGY. 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds; for beginners; 75 iUostn^ons. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

This number treats of all animals that in infancy feed on the milk of thsir 
mothers, from the baman being down to the musquito-catchixig bat* Xiike Um 
<* First Book," it is divided into Qoestions and Answers, and a Glossary; and is 
Illustrated by six plates. It is very cheap; and contains an abondianoe of nsefiil 
information. There are thousands of persons in this country, nad millions in 
Europe, who do not know that whales give milk.'— ^«to York JEra, 

Wc do not know a more useful set than this promises to be*~and IS.— New York 
Aurora, 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
Tlie Natural History of Birds; for beginners; 81 illustrations. 1 vol. 12n)0. 

New Torky Feb. 9, 1846. 

Sir — I have received your note of the 3d instant, together with the ** Elements 
of Ornithology," prepared for the use of Schools and Colleges, by W. 8. W. 
Ruachenborger, M. D., fce., and ha^e road tho work, in oompliance with the re* 
quest of the American Institute, that I should examine and report npon^t. 

I have great pleasure in highly recommending it. To say iha truth* idthovgh I 
am somewhat blanched by the hand of time, and have ssany years boon n etudont 
of Ornithology, I consider the present the very best tntrodoctioa to lliafc science 
that I iiave ever seen; and I might add as foil praise fa ihe other works of the 
series of Euschenberger's text* books of Natural Histoiyi as far as I am Acqaainted 
with the subjects they relate to. 

Dr. Ruschenberger has, in giving this series to the public, rendered a benefit to 
all seekers after science, as both old and young may profit by the well-arranged 
and valuable information these volumes contain. Your obedient servant, 
, To H. Meigs, Esq., ' JOHN J. AUDU9(»f. 

Recording Secretary of the Amencan Institute, Hew York City. 

We wish we could induce oar teachers generally to examine this, as well as the 
earlier works of Dr. Ruschenberger; they are admirably arranged, and jost the 
▼ery books needed for schools. The work before us, on the Natural History of 
Birds, is an admirable one; and no teaelier ahoold neglect to introduce the series. 

Cincinnaii Gazette, 
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We have moeH pleMare in eommeiMliilg Cbia ■erie* of werk«H^e third bt 
-which, now before us, is on Ornithology. It will be found utefitl in the Bchool* 
room, or the private study. — U. S. Gazette, 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER^S ELEMENTS OF HERPETOLOGY AND 

ICHTHYOLOGY. 

The Natural History of Reptiles and Fishes; for beginners; 66 illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Raschenberger's Series of Books on Natural History are among the most valu- 
able and useful works, for the use of Schools, that have ever been published. A 
knowledge of Natural History is not only valuable, but deeply interesting ; and no 
one's education can, with snob ffacilities as these, works afford, be considered com- 
plete without it.'^National Jntelligencer, 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. 

The Natural History of Shells and MoUusca; for beginners; 119 illustra* 
lions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

''Wehave.no hand-books equal to these; and we think Dr. R. has conferred 
an obligation upon teachers and learners by producing them in an English dress, 
with all the advantages of well-engraved iUustrations. The whole set of this 
virorky which is furnished at a low priee, will prove aa invaluable acquisition to the 
school library.^ 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF ENTOMOLOGY. 

The Natural History of Insects ; for beginners j 9 1 illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 

The •ubjeels ere well treated; and Crom the exceeding cheapness and admirable 
arrangement of these elementary works, they are well fitted for general use in 
Public SchoelSy Academies, and in every private library. — New York American, 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

The Natural Histopy of Plants; for beginners; 194 illustrations. 1 vol. 
12nio. 

We do not hesitate to say, that this is the best wojrk of the kind and dimensions 
that has ever fa^Ilen under our notice. We hope all will embrace the first oppor^ 
tunity of procuring a copy, as wo are sure they will prize it highly. — Botanic 
Recorder. 

We regard this series as eminently useful, supplying. adequately the instruction 
in Natural History necessary to a proper school education. — North American. 

DR. RUSCHENBERGER'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

The Natural History of the Earth^s Structure; for beginners; illustrated 
with 300 beautiful Wood-culs, designed to assist the learner in the 
course of his studies. 1 vol. 12mo. 

" We agree with a competent judge in .the opinion, that it is the most complete 
and beautiful Elementary Treatise on the subject which has been published in this 
country. Xhe subject of Geology is now attracting a great deal, and will continue 
to excite still more attention in the United States, as our vast mineral resources 
are becoming more fully developed ; and this work exactly suits the wants of the 
public, in training up the young for future study in this branch of knowledge." 

The series of books of which this forms a part has been highly and justly com- 
mended by the ablest judges^ as' furnishing rare facilities for the acquisition of 
branches of knowledge, but too much neglected in our schools. We have ex- 
amined the volume$ with much care, and we find them well deserving all the 
praise bestowed on them. — Godey''8 Lady^s Book. 
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M T1i« %bof« Mrtei, tiken Mptrately or eonectivelj, iff considered one of Ae 
■loeC Tftlttftble eoatributioas to the eatue of education which has ever been pub- 
iisbed in this conntry.*' 

This interesting Series of Books has already met with the most flattering recfip- 
Kion from the American press. They ha^e been introduced into the public schools 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Maine, New York, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, the Carolinas, &c., and muiy of the first class Semi- 
naries of Learning in the United States. The moderate price of this series is a 
great recommendation, being half the price of the common school books in use, 
on the same subject. 

TaU College^ Dee. 19, 1845. 

I think this an excellent work— condmised, Incid, exact, and comprehensive — a 
safe guide for the pupil, and a useful review ibr the teacher. The illustrations 
mre numerous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

Extract qf a Report to the American Institute. 
Tour committee with much pleasure recommend this highly valnaUe book to 
Ihe attention of those who conduct our Schools, Academies, and Colleges, as a 
work eicellently calculated to give the first outlines of the very important stady 
^of Geology to students. Nor do we hesitate to say, that all men, except learned 
Geologists alone, will feel, afler its perusal, that they have received a great re- 
ward for a very small eipenso of time and money. JAM£S J. MAPES. 



OBiaa k ELLIOT'S NEW SERIES OF 
COMMON SCHOOL READERS, 

H mnbera First* Second, Third and Fonrttu 

These books are particularly adapted for an introduction into the Schools gene- 
rally in the South and West ; and Teachers who foel a deep interest in promoting 
the welfare of their pupils, will, no doubt, after a careful examination, give them 
the preference over all other Readers now in use. 

Parents and Teachers will please read the following notice of this inTaluable 
•eries of Elementary School Books. 

We called attention to the above-named series of Common School books several weeks 
since, when publishing an advertisement for the sale of them by some of our merc^ianu. 
Since that time we have had opptortuniiy to give them a thorough examination^ and we 
feel it due to the community in which we live, and the proprietors of those interesting pub- 
ucaiions, to notice them more particularly. They certainly contribute a valuable addition 
to our stock of elementary literature; in their plan and details presenting an intimate 
•cquainlance with the necessities that demanded their produetion, and developing, in their 
prosecution, a wisdom and zeal in adapting the material at band to the attainment of the 
object in view, every way worthy of commendation and confidence. 

The First Class reader is exactly such a book as would interest and impress the minds 
and hearts of liiile boys and girls. Composed of short and easy words, embodying plea- 
sant and profitable instructioui it is just the thin^ for infant learners, who find in it such 
words as ihey can readily pronounce, and such ideas as they can easily comprehend, la 
the Second and Third Class Readers the style increases in the intricacy of diction and the 
elevation of sentiment, in beautiful consistency with the prepress of attentive and studious 

6upils, in the more advanced stages of primary school education. The Fourth Class 
Leader is an invaluable compendium of deeply interesting and instraetive facts, argu- 
ments and inferences, drawn from that unfailing repository of truth, the history of the men 
suid manners of by-gone times. It is a reprint of the ^^ Beauties of History,^* consisting of 
anecdotes of men and women made illustrious by the splendor of their talents sutd virtues, 
or rendered eiernatly infamous by the vileness of their characters and crimes. It is, there- 
fore, a fit companion for those w^ho are completing their term of study, preparatory io| 
entering the great arena of life ; inviting and encouraging them by the bright example of 
the good, to walk in wtsdom^s narrow path, and warning them, by the wretchedness and 
roin of the vicious, from entering the broad road of sin and death. 

Afler the table of contents of the Second Reader, is a chapter giving diteetions /or ihi 
attainment qf a correct and elegant style of reading, the great importance of which all 
know tlie value of, but few attain. For the truth of these remark^ we refer to the bookl 
themselves. 

%* Public, private and social ItbrarieSj smd all who purchase to sell again, supplied on 
die most reasonable terms with every article in the Book and Stationery line ; including 
n ew n ovels^ and all new works in every department of literature and science. 

IP^ Particular attention will also be paid to all orders, through country merchants, oi 
by mail, for Law, Medical and Miscellaneous Books, for public and private libraries, aa^ 
BO efibrt wUl be spared to complete all such orders on the most reasonable terms. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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